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LAWS 


oF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 axp INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 61a MAY 1783. 


(Revised and adapted Nevember: 30, 190%,) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARcHROLOGY, 
especially ns connected with tho investigation of the ANTiQurtixs AND 
History oF ScoTLaAND. 








2 ‘Tho Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, und Lady Associates, 

8. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Appliea- 
tion preseribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 





4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at whieh they 
are to be balloted for, The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes give 
shall not be admitted. 








5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archwology, 
who must: be recommended by the Council, and bulloted for in the same 
way as Fellows ; and they shall not be liable for any foes of admission or 
annual subscriptions, The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 
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6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, und they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions, 


7. Ladies who haye done valuable work in the field of Archeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shail 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Conneil and 
balloted for in the same way us Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 





8, Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
‘Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
haying paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 








9, The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the yeur then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 


10. Every Fellow not being inarrears of the annual subscription shall 
he entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


1. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 


12, Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be « quorum. 





18, The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vico-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian, The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for 4 period of three years, 
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One of the Vice-Prosidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Oftice-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election, 








14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
‘Trastees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (heing a Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall consist of the Oflice-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 


17, The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business, 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday, 


19, The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet 
ings when they see eause, 


2. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21, Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall canse 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 
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xvi FORMS OF BEQUEST, 


Form of Special Bequest. 
Pia pea ened tana Cave seca ag Se 
Scotland by Royal Charter, my collection of and T 
_ direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Form of Bequest, 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Sootland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used 
for the general purposes of the Society] lor, to be used for the special purpose 
or object, of |}, and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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Castle, Maybole. 

4692. Arvswourm, Ricuanp, Author and Lecturer, 
TLongmead, $4 Laudentale Avenue, Clereleys, 


House, Gilmerton, Edinburgh. 
106, Autax, Writs, MBE, 48 Croft oad, 


Lancasblfe Regiment, efo Mesirs Cox & Ca, 
16 Charing Cross, Losdon, &.W. 1. 

1002*AxpERsox, Major Homme Dovotas, </o Tbe 
Manager, Lloyds Bank, Paignton, Devon. 





1080, Axoxesox, Her, Ronexr 5. ., B-D., The Manse, 
Castle Kennedy, Wigtowsshire. 

1024, Axounws, Mica: Commer, MLLA,ERGS, 
PRSGS, FRSAL, Omett, Deryruigie 
Avene, Balas. 

1013. Aware, Miss Mawr, Immeriach, 354 Blackness 
Beal, Dundee. 

162, Ascrs, Waizix, Curator of the Histarical 
Department, Kecved Ofice, HLM, Genera) 
‘Register House, Edinburgh, 3 

1006, Axovs Bermeaworrm, LM, PRGS., FZ, 
‘Les Hurst, Dunham Massey, Cheshire, 

4810. Asxax, J. Guava, Gleabank, Lansie. 

1900, Axsracemmn, Sit Hatem W., Bt, Ualeashie, 


Pittenweem. 

1k07. Axsrucraxe-Guar, Wretzax, Lieut-Col, Royal 
Hore Guards, Kilmany, File. 

ToS. Axrosix, Watt P, M.A (Edin. & Oxon), 
HMIS, 1 Murrasfield Gardens, Edinburgh, 
rg 

G1. Ancues, Guaemr, St Ola, Park Hosd, Leith, 
Edinburzh, 6. 

118+ Axoree, Hie Grace The Duke of, Inveraray 
Castle, 

10M. Amsrrase, Osptain Haews, fale 15th Hussars, 
‘The Grange, North Berwick. 

1910, Auuernowa, A Lastix, MC, FSI, PSA, 

Vietoria Road, Stockton Heath, Warzing 

1001 Anvorr, Jauces Auecasie, FRLIA, 19 
‘Young Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1010, Asexx, Jows, 13 Pitcullen Crescent, Perth, 





‘An antrith (7) denotes Life Munters who bere sumipasmded for tbe Ann Contrada, 
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102. Aumwourm, Mey Hilllank, Grange Loan, 
“Falinburgh, 10, 
300. Askuw, Grinevr HL, PairGeld, Riding M-on- 
‘Tyne, Northumberland. 
PArwoLL, His Grice The Dube of, KT, Cath, 
MY.O, DSO, LID, Blair Castle, Malt 
Atholl, —Preident- 





‘1922. Bare, Nev. Jomy, Minister of St Paul's Chur, 
18 Dryden Place, Newington, Edinburgh, 0. 

1920, Batuy, Kev, Axousw, B.D. J-P., Minister of the 
unites parish of Broughton, “Kilbucho, and 
Glenn, The Manse, Broughton, Peebles 
‘shire. 

1925, Barmy, Jancis, SL Mteatlowpark Street, Dennis- 
town, Gaspar. 

1018, Bano, Major Waszax A., annoslore, Had= 
alaive, 

1022, Bao, Warts Macvosato, PIES..7 8 Colne 
Street, Edinburgh, 9. 

1922. Wacsory, Mig, Whittingshanye, Haddington, 
East Lathan, 

1916. Batrovn, Lieut-Col, Feeognck Roseer 
Smarmx, MA, D.L, Dawyok, Stobo, 
‘Tweedale, 

1020, Baurocu-Mucrace, Bray W.M., MA, Lecture 
in History in the Univesity of Edinbargh, 2 
South Learmonth Gardens, Edintrgh, 4. 

1015.*BactaNrmen, Jastns, 2470 Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1081, Raxmerca, Kasmmant, MB, PLAS. (00 
aires), 

1028. Basomnxas, Jous, St Margatots, Elgin, 

1026, Haxemonax, Captain Rowan Re Buvee, MC, 
10 Duppar Hill Terrace, Crosdon. 

1081. Hancrax, Rev, Winery, M.A, Minister of 


St Magnus Cathedral, ‘The Manse, Kirkwall, 
rknes 

1807.*Bameery, ey. Marczsrrn, Ph.D, 
Ganlens, alnbarah, 10, 

1072, queasy, Jos Avrxaxn 
Eskbath, 

1010, Bannox, Rev. Dovors Gounov, 0.1, V,0., 
DD, Antchiille, Aberfog 

1028, ilaanox, Evax Mactany, Proprietor and Editor 
of The Inverness Courier, Oaklands, Tnvernegs, 

1000, Barernowoseew, Jom, O.I.E., of Glenarchant, 
Sheri Sobstinnte of Lanark, Ndabotm, 
Victoria Cio, Glangow, We. 

1992. Bauroy, Dr Sastre Saxoy, O.thE, PuRLEES 
(Glas), LRP. (Ein), a Parked” Had, 
Salton Park, Liverpool, 

WAL. RaxwoAte, “Thomas Mh, Ciera Schouthouse, 
Watton, Caithness, 








17 Correnaie 








15 Abbey oad, 











1087, Barrnesny, Jaues, FAHLCS.Eng, ete. Dean of 
tho Faculty of St Mango's Medical College, L448 
Gallomgate, Giisgow. 

1095, Maaten, Ret, Professor J. HL, B.D, DID, St 
‘Mary's Collews, St Andrews. 

1000. Baxrex, Wressia, Public Works Contractor, 
Eskdale, 159 High Street, Tranent. 

1s84.eHeatox, Major Axous J., CMG, VD Trou 
“ill, Exehain Roa, Pitville, Cheltenham. 

1091, Maarsin, Davin J. Sonlptor, Kenilworth, Tal 
‘Ron, Cashak 

1690, oarrm, Sas Tsowen Hl K., AIL, Mon= 
rive, Midilebie, Lockerbie, 

toot. Bact, Wanzraxe Enscoxo, Solicitor, 13. While: 
Dall Terrace, Aberdeen, 

1t9.*li, Her. Wiutaxe Narom, MLA.. 87 Oaktield 
Avene, Glaazow, W.2. 

1035, Duxaer, Ree. Atuxaxpme Lrox, Bly The 
‘Manse, Chryston, Glasgow, 

1024, Bustixcs, Rev. Cuantzs D.,.D.D., The Manse, 
Dornoch, Sutherland, 

28, Beazox, ‘Miss Seivia, MLA, (Camb), Lady 
‘Margatet Hall, Oxford 

4020. Duirruast, Dowco, Manger, Orkney Steam 
Navigation (o., dy, 20 East Road Kirk= 
valle 

{J023,"Thnst, Jows, Watriston Howse, Edinburg, 4, 

1826. eveimour, Jase, M.A, Wellbank, Linlithgow. 

080, UxynOR, Rev. Jomx, MILE, B.D, Bryon 
‘house Road, Corstuxphine, Edinbuingh, 12, 

1627, Bicxserers, Miss Maicrestre Esianerit, 
PLD,, #8 Stafford Street, Eiinburgh, 2. 

AGM, Bioes, Heow Mina, LDS, KERS, 1 
Clifton Place, Glaygow, C23, 

1010. Biverm, KB. Janonea, O14 Place, Hampton 
Court. 

1082, thus, Kate, MA, PSA, Chosterhalm, 
Hanlon Mil, Northumberland, 

1000, Bisuoe, Asuuxw Hxpemsox, Thornton Hall, 
‘Lanaribire. 

1922. fsnor, Paxopitek, Ruthven House, Colinton. 

1024 Droum, Auexarozx Macoosaco, — Mertha 
Cottage, Bathgate, 

147T.*BeavK, Jaws Cosreno%, 1.F> Naval Architect, 
‘West Nile Street, Glangow, (1. 

Ase2. tiuaok, Whtat Gxooon, CALE, ULD., 
‘amyl, Dowanlll Gardena, Giaagiw. 

Au88. tiacewoon, Mouzur, LLP, 9 Oxiord Street, 
Dunes, 

1028. Wisin, Axtwoxy THoxtas, PARBAy 
MAStrwtE., Allihwaite, Granigy'Sande, 
Taneashine. 

1626, DkAtu, Grown, § Criwn fined North, Gladgo 
Wed 


























1002, Tam, Colonel P, 0 Magtala Creseest, Fine 





1000, Minx, Rer. Ono, OSD. T Holly toad, 
Paleéeld, Liverpool, 
1685, Vouras, Cuauczs $. S,, 121 Westbourne ‘Per 
tare, Hyde Patk, London, W.2. 
1017. Boxan, Jous Lasts, Eldiobrae, Lassa 
1988. Hoxxan, Wierzax, 51 Braid Avenue, Edin~ 
‘ough, 10, 
1028. Mons, Terese, Ph.D. D-Lity Profesaur of 
the History of Artin the Uaiversity of Landon, 
25 Kensington (ate, Kensington, London, 
Wes. 
10G8.*Hlomruwiox, Huxwr, of Borthwick Cast 
lothian, 192 Gt, Western Road, Glasgo 
Born, Jans Smo, LILT.A, 
‘dale, Das’s Lane, Sieup, Kent 
Wnaury, Rev. Wiuzaa, St Ane 
Gardens, Musselburgh, 
Burwes, Guouon E, Je, 151 East 70th Steet, 
New York City, USA. 
1027, Buswen, Mze Grosion E, Jn, 151 East TO 
‘Street, New York City, USA. 
1013, Bxoor, Captain Roses Hea, Altair, Genigen= 
ddoran, Helensburgh. 


ade 






00. ‘Crom 





108. Windsor 





10977, 


008. Budo, Geowox Kawxann, PLLC, M.Inst-ALM, 
¥.0S, ‘The Laboratirias, Kislochloven, 

1008, Buoox, Wretsan, 81 George Street, Fine 
rung, 

‘1028, shrovin, Warxzax, 42 Dunsdhis Steet, Stromness, 
Orkney. 


000.*Tinows, Aas, Netherty, Galebiels. 

1492. Bans, Onext Jur, M.A, Huccleueh House, 
Motrome. 

1924, Brows, Canes Henny, K.C., Sheriff of the 
Lothiang and Peebles, 17 Northumberland 


Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1O2L*Buows, Dowarn, $0 Grosvenor Strvet, West 
Hartlepool. 

A884, Buows, Gxowae, 2 Spottiewoode Street, Eine 
‘bag, 10. 

20913, Buows, J.T. 7, LD, Writer, Ashdod, 
Cambuslang. 


1021, Baowx, Tuomas, Lactarer and Chief Assistant, 
Department of Arshitectute and Huilding, The 
Hoyal Technical College, Glasgow, 43° Kings 
hoe Avenue, Catheart, Glaagew. 

1982, Bowne, Dae Axces, Brownlee Cottage, 
Colston, Dishophriges. 

11608, Bucex, Jom, Inverallan, Helensburgh. 

1922/*Ravawis, Geonox Ecsrace, Haverings, Bayne, 
Brajatree, Essex. 





1008. finxen, Peru loss, $9 Craigmillar Pure, 
Bainburgh, 9. 

1002, Bnvox, THOMAS Ha, Mey MDa F.RS,, Pro- 
Hessot of Anatomy, No. 2 The University, 
Gtasgow. 

1922. Naxonx, Honser Loceuaur, BL, Curator of 
‘Glasgow Art Galleios and Museum, Archuwo- 
Jogieal and Historical Department, 12 Selboroe 
ond, Todanbill, Glangow. 

1001, Boecivon saxo Quessumar, His Grace 
"The Duke of, KT, Dalkeith House, Midlothian, 

J0OL. eenaxax, Alexia Gaamaate, MLBy Cb.I., 
$ Queensborough Gantens, Hyndland, Glasgow. 

iy, Bvcxaxax, Hey. Josnra, MLA. Halston, Manse, 
Wsirkbead Koad, Paisley. 

1927, Buttocn, Jour Maxcort, MA, LLD., 45 
Doughty Street, Landon, W.C. 1. 

1867.*Bunonss, Persie, View Ville, Drumaadrocbit, 
Invernear 

1025. Beuser, J. BR. Wampcaw, Advocate, 00 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh 3. 

180, Bourn, ev. J.B, BD. DD, The Manse, 
Petterema, Stinehuren. 

1911, Benserr, Ker. Wrtttas, ILD, Restalrig Matse, 
1 Lismore Crescoul, linus, 8. 

1025, Bewss, Jou Groucn, SheriffSubstitole of 
Hou, County Buildings, Stornoway, 

1887, Buns, Hay. Taowss, CALE, D-D., RSE, 
Cruston Lodgy, 84 Chalners Crvsceat, Raia 

trurgb, 9, 

possi, Mey. Jonne Wi, M.A, 10S Strath- 

tmartine Road, Dundee. 

1028. Benwet1, Sir Wintzam, Hulton Castle, Berwick 
spon weed. 

1027, Besmxatt, Geowex H., University Librarian, St 
“Andrews, 19 Queen's Terrace, St Androws, 

1901.*Buri, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 1:7., 
‘Mount Stuart, Rothesay, 














41025, 








1929, Capt, #0, By AULA, 30 Regent Termice, 
Painburgh, 7. 

1008. Capunt, Huser Mt, LD, BSc, PILRE, 
Grange, Lintitheow, 

1929, Canoss, Ano, 21 Monreith Koad, Newlands, 
Glasgow, 8. 

1091, Caton, Cwawtxs C, ‘The Chestnuts, Danaoray, 
Forres 

caxoni, Cuanies S, Ty AILLAS, Assistant 

‘Architect, Royal Conulsion on Ancient Mot 

nts (Seo), 27 York Place, Eainbureh, 1, 

1090. Caumen, Wittrae MMA, LD, PBA, 
Professor af Greck, University of Blinburgh? 
Euitor ot Classical Review; 58 St Alban! 
Road, Ediubargh, 9. 
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AeV*Caucexne, Avexaxnen D,, Tallopitia, 
Hatnapurs, Ceylon. 

1s96.*Caztaxomn, J. Gaawaxe, LID, 11 Osborne 
‘Terrace, Edinburgh, 12 —Director of Musewm. 

1929, Cattaxoen, Wnuk A, Writer, Rodeos, 
Relburn Avenue, Dusnbesek, Glasgow 

1981. Casomos, Ancwraaty, MA,” Regine Profesor 
of Greek, The University, King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

1010. Canmox,SieD.¥., RA, RSA, RSW.,LLD., 
Dun Eagisia, Kippen, 

1092, Cantenox, Colonel Doxato C., CBE MA, 
RASC, clo Meare Cox & Co, 16 Charing 
ross, London, SV. 1. 

1090. Cannvox, Rev. Jom Remauasn, The Manse, 
Auchiterhouse, paar Dundee, 

1981. Casrauox, Next, Mayfield, 
Sunderland. 

O05, Catmnos-Swax, Captain Dowscy, PARAS, 
Strathmate, Kalk Bay, Cape Provise 
‘Mien. 

1028. Caweneut, Avecaxpxe, Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Lid, Abington, 

1080, Cascrmett, Cuaumtes, M. 
Drive, Glasgow, W. 1. 

1890, Castemty Hoon Ravers, Arifer, 1 Woodbura 
Buad, Newlawis, Glasgow. 

1090. Caxpners, Taam A., * Glenbank,! Dusan, 

1017. Camemme, J. H. Marre, Carbrook, Bondighers 
Italy. 

10985.*Canwmre, Jomy Dovorss-Boswats, 25 Ainstie 
Place, Falinburgh, 3. 

2082. Comms, Jonx MacLve0, The Caplain of 
Saddell Castle, Glen Saddell, by Careaiate, 
Argyll. 

1092, Caneraeit, Sheri Jome MacwAsrm, Roe 
‘mount, Campbeltown, Argyll 

1081, Cane, Rev. Ata, BLD, B.Se,, Manse of Creich, 
Cuparsite. 

2001, Canrusr, Grower, TT Goon Street, Bainn 
brung. 2. 

108. Camo, Sie Jou 
Lowther Terrace, Ghigo 

1900. Cammiemaxt, Evmirs G. M., 0.8.8, Baris 
At-Law, Meretown Howes, Newport, Salop. 

4928, Canseor-Aumuraxorr, Linst-Ci,, alnarion, 
Brechia, 

202T, Canumcx, Watssase Youxs, a Findhorn Place, 
Eainbargh, 9. 

1022, Cannerumas, Awrnva Staxtar, A.C.A., Charts 
nods, Purley Ouks Rand, Sandersead, 
Surrey. 

1001. Canswent, Roxatn, LARIBLA, 
Road, Bainburgh, 8. 





‘Thorsbitl Park 
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1806. aw, Sir Jans L., 14 Cluny Place, Eatin 
burgh, 10. 

1029, Cmaracens, Faxes, W-S,,20 Corsenale Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 10, 

1010. Custacens, ev, Hewmy Haro, Aberayte Mante, 
Tochture, Berthshine. 

1026. Cuatatme, Jou Hancvs, Tormtta del. Vento, 
Melo Pio Malta, 

1926. Crasorey, Wruttast, 1.85 19 Elgin Road, Dublin, 

1027. Casts, Jose Bossaun, 92 Kings Road, 
‘Harrogate, Yorkshire, 

1927. Canam, Profesor V. Goxnox, BLitt, FSA, 
Professor of Archieology, ‘The University, 
Edinburgh, 8. 

1001, Cause, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dotlar, 

1910. Cumisrisos, Jaes, J.P, ILA, Librarian, 
Public Library, Montrose 

1902, Craux, Anommato Baows, MLA., Professor of 
Political Economy, University nf Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1018, Cuanx, Jous IL. W.. Westbank, Arbroath, Hon, 
‘Sberil-Sabstitute for Angus. 

102, OLawe, Wants Foupxcs, Hilagarth, 12 
Woodhall Terrace, Juniper Green. 

1008. CLax, Atmxavon Tnowsox, WS, 18 South 
Lestmenth Gantens, Edinburgh, 4. 

1024. Cearros, Butax C., *Weelande” Roos, Here= 
tundsbire. 

1089, Curroan, Mes Eestm Manaawer, Chandlers, 
Witcombe, Glos. 

116. Cuocsrox, Esc Caosey ‘Tow 
SER.CS (Eng), L-R.GY, (Lond.), Larenbacy, 

Suffolk, 





10 





Ctovsror, J. Srommm, Sogn Hous, Orphiry 
Orkney. 


192B.*CunestO%, Roxazn Guuax, LiR.C.0, (Edin), 
LACS. (Bsn), 10 Carzingtons Steeat, Glas 
om, Oo, 

UW2L*Ceovstox, Twos Hanotn, OBE, Lang 


shail, 47 Copse Hl, Wimbledon, Landon, 
SW. 20, 


eo. Cham, Ante; Soliton, Aly Vila, Abate 
fell, 

1008, Cuxvs, The Right Hon, Lown, Li.D., Lond 
Tastice-General ani Lont President of the 
Court of Sento, 37 Moray Place, Esine 





borgh, 3, 

WWlGCoarss, Hxwex, Rydal, Wheattidge Lane, 
Torquay. 

WOL-*CocmaN-Parnicg, Mrs, Woovtide, ith, 

1808.*Cocumax-Parnice, Next J. Kexstuny, of Woot 
tlie. Advocate, Ladyland, Reith. 

3223. Cocumaxn, RicscoxD Ismtss, 20 Abercromby 
Place, Edinburgh, 8, 


xxi 


1910.*Coceaves, Captain Ancmimuun Faxorarc, 
WE. (TP), 92 St Androw Square, Edie 
argh, 2. 

1029, Cockuvay, Her. J. Hirremox, 
Cathdral Mante, Dunblane. 

1025.*Coowns, Jaws M, Colaean, Viewlands Place, 
Perth, 

1020CouutsoMooD, RG, MAL, BAA., Pembroke 
College, Oxfont. 

4024. Conti, Ray. Guowax N.M., A. T Ardgowan, 
Square, Grownvek. 

1029, Coit, Miss VC, C, Well Bottom, East 
Melbuty, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

1924 Cour, H. Dosscoxny, oo Farmer's Loan and 
‘Trust Coy 6 Cockspur Street, London, 
SW. 

1004. Couz, Rowan 8. HL, of Gartaherie and North 
field, B.A. (Oxon) (no addews. 

1921.*Coceriss, Captain Nowwax Bi, M, 
Manor, Eqioskerry, Cornwall, 

1000, Conte, Jou D.,MA., BSe,, M.D., F.ROL.E, 
Tectutet onthe History of Medicine, Uni 
‘versity of Edinburgh, 25 Manor Place, Eine 
hhargh, 3 

1081, Coxacmea, Hew Montsox, Asistant Socmtary, 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 6 
‘Twesd Gmen, Peebles. 

1025, Coveney, Perum A., T.D., Newtonbank, Forfar, 

1u02. Cowvest, Waites, 885 Main Stent, Ruther 
len. 

1918. Cook, Davipsox, Highteld, Huddersfield Kond, 
Barnaley, Yorkshire, 

192A. Cox, Jous, WS, 01 Castle Street, Fitin- 
ara, 2. 

1000. Comrie, Rey. Wuixsus J. 4, DiLitt, DiC.L.y 
DD, MA, RD, DS, ARC, EAH, 
C.F ey All Saints! Vicarage, Sumner Bond, 
‘Nori Peckham, London, $B. 15, 

1911, Conary, Jons, Burnbank, Moniaive, Dumfrioe 


RD, The 


Peneale 








shire. 

919.*Conary, Jowx M,, Archiologist to the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Mona~ 
‘ments of Seotland, 27 York Plice, Edin- 
bared, 1. 

1oB0.*Cousan, Kusxxe Cuantes, of Rosey, Buble 
aw, 5 Braid Avenue, Eainburgh, 10, 

1027. Couran, Rev. Romuwr, B.D., D.D., The Manse, 
Linlithgow. 

1D18, Covren, Rev. W.1., M.A., D.D,, 28 Gireus Drive, 
Denniitoun, Glasgow. 

1801. Courts, Rev. Atvump, Pb.D., B.D,, Temple 
‘Manse, Gerwbridge, Midlothian, 

aoanrCowas, Roszxe Casio, Estill, Inveresk, Mid- 
Tothian. 





10M, Cows, Waaeam, Tweedville, Thorbiem Rowd, 
Colinton. 

1690, Cowie, ALccAxnam M,, MB. CAL, Glentinnes, 
Dusltown, Hanfishire, 

1920, Cowne, owrow J. Hy ASLLILA, “Durie: 
User,” St Folin’s Road, Corstorphine, Bitin- 
‘buns, 12. 

10%, Cowre, Tnouas Resin, Ravensleigh, 2 Span 
‘ham Road, Dowanhill, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1020, Cowsss, Fuxoxaice T, Librarian, Swinton and 
Pendlebury Public Litrases, Eltharst, Wors- 
log Roud, Swiiton, Lanes, 

1808.*Cox, Acme W,, Glendoick, Geearse, Perthshire, 

1001 *Cox, Dovatas 1. (no adres) 

1025, Cuato-Hnows, Tcigadie-General Ey DS.0., 
9 Aitlle Place, Fainburgh, 9. 

1925. Ceatnre, Joms, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pian, 
Westray, Orkney. 

1900, eax, Fomer, Backbill House, Musselburgh. 

AO2T, Caaxerorx, Colonel C.J. Epwoxpsroows, 
DSO, Carshouse, Lanatk. 

wwILtesay, Janes Mewar, 5 Merchiston Gantens, 
Edinburgh, 10,—Seertary. 

Joares, 120 Fotheringay ‘oad, 

Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1000, Caawronn, Rosesr, Ochilton, 86 Hamilton 
Drive, Matwell Park, Glasgow. 

3008. Cuawroun, Rev, Tnoxas, B. 
‘Whitehouse Lowa, Edinburg, 10, 

1001.*cuawroun, The Hight Hon. The Earl of, K.1., 
TLD., Balearros, Colimburgh, Fite, 

1020, Cuawroun, W. 0 Eurrad, Lothianbura, Mid 
Iothian 

WSL, Cutexcox, Goren, Banker, 6 Duncan Street, 
Paiaburgh, 0. 

1925.rCamarox-sreaer, The Lord Conem, MP, 22 
‘Manafild Steeet, London, W. 1. 

1919. Cnockxrr, Taows, M.A, D.Litt, 19 Lange 
Crescent, Southgate, Leadon, 8,14. 

1992. Caoors, E. E. F.CLL, Dundurn, Whitecraiey, 
Renfrewaie. 

1082. Canoes, Went M., J.P, Ardmore, Monet, 
‘Angus 

1082, Cuossnove, Hey, J. Pansat M.A, Minister of 
‘St Colmac’s and’ St Ninian's, ‘The Manse, 
Marine Place, Rothesay, Bute. 

1925.*Cuoss, A, Rosmersox, M.C., BA, LIAB, 12 
Kirklee Terrace, Glasgow, W.2. 

1696. Cuoas, Moumur, Gogar Park, Corstorphin 
edinburgh, 12. 

1M, Cacwxsnirs, Jauns, Wesiyood, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 

10%, Comms, ALEXANDER, P.RLBA, FL, 92 
Cadzow Stroet, Hamitton, 








Tho Elma, 




















41922. Cetum, Wictiau Jonxsrox, T Huwand Stree 
Rainburgh, 4. 

1907, Conaivo, Auexiynen D,, Headmaster, Pobile 
‘School, Callander, 

A019, Crannrso, ALEXAWDAWS,,MLD..18 Ainslie Tac, 
Finbar 8. 

AOA. Cespixo, Victou Jases, 8 Grosvenor Totrace, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1498, Cowstvorox, Captain B. Howann, 99 Long 
Street, Deviees, Wiltshire, 

1082, Corexmuaun, Eowix usta, Broomlld, Monk 
lve, Duanfrissbine. 

IOG.ACuHLR, ALEXANORY 0, CY.0, FSA, & 
South Leurmonth Ganiens, dinbegh — 


Librarian. 
1680.4 rn, Jaoens, LLAD,, FSA, Priarwoor, Mole 
Y0%6,—Curator of Mureum. 
ANTW.ACoWrTER, Major Jasess WALL, 56 Braid Rood, 
Ladinburgh, 10. 


AW, Dataxery, Avrneu Hvnness, M.D, Losseball 
Taft, Angus, 

A924, DavoLmtan, Rev. Gronax We) M.A., Tho South, 
Mande, Culsatmond, lnveh, “Aberloenahite, 
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Sire, Glago. 

1018, Favtesox, Tasces Thy 1 Selon Gardens, 
Bainbrah,®. 

1028. Jaxtresox, Joux Born, Mth, FILCSE, 43 
‘Georgy Square, Eainburgh, 

1022 Jeno, Thomas Jowx, M.A, M.D,, Profesor of 
Geology, Univesity” of Edinburgh, 8 Ghent 
King Steet, flinburgh, 3. 

Y91asJouss0%, Jom MoLay, CA 1 Geanby Ro 
Bainbunph 0,—Treanwren. si 
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1008.*Jouxsrox, Atemen Werte, Architect, 20 Ashe 
‘buembain Mansions, Chelsea, Lonon, §.W. 10. 
160r, Jowsrros, Wataru Cayennir, LL.D, WS, 
Deputy-Keeper of Ilis Majesty's Siguol, 19 
‘Walker Street, Rainburgh, 3. 
16p2, Jouseroxe, Hrxer, MLA. (Oxon), 69 North 
timberland Street, Einburgh, 3. 
, Atrany Cuanias, Locksley, ‘Tennyvon 
Houd, Hognor, Sues 








With. Joes, Doxatsr Hienoxiee, 29 Hinde, Neath, 
Olam, 

1080, Jonne, Mrx Ext Poors, Glyn, West Kilbrite, 
Ayres, 

WES, JoweES, H.W, Hetlnet Panter, 4b, Charlotte 
Squary, Edinburg, 2, 


1022, Joruunr, Fitts, Architect, 2 Jubilee Mace, 
Chelsea, London, SAF. 8. 


1017. Katie, Mower SOetLo6u, Coniaton, Olnagow 
‘Wond, Kilmarnock. 

100, Kar, AWPNEE, H.ISAy J 
Terrwon, Falluburgt, T. 

10%, Kay, Jawes Crsoxisoniar, Highway Frgloont, 
‘rive Cottage, Stow, Midlothian, 

1029."KeaLLMe, ALEAXDEE, of Noreen, 
“Aberdeunahie. 

10%, Keatten, Mew Viwoxten Nt, PIA, Morven, 
‘nr. Ballater, Aberdorushir 

$011, Kinornny, Auexaxpen, Kenmill House, Hamil: 
ton Drive, Bothwell 

ALL, Kusqnmmy, Anuxann Wena 
Wace, Wainburgh, 2. 





ty PSAs ML Megent 


Hollater, 











1 Randolph 








1084, KiscreDy, Joms, 207 Ketriune Street, Pollok 
shishds, Glungor, $1. 

WwW), Kesey, Mieriit, MA,, 20 Northiield Terrace, 
Edinburg 

Joo, Kesxxoy, Waits, of Low Gleagyre, Kirk 
‘ole, Stanener, 


we, Kenan, Waitiew Dow, MLA. Dinvetor of 
Edaeation (Bandshite), Easlsmount, Keith. 

oor. Kare, asane Wrussan Jom, Tatefild Hall, 
ockwithabaw, Harrogate. 
1010, Kan, Caaires, M.A, C.A.,§ Montgomerie Cret- 
cont, Glagow, W. 8. 
Arnie, Rov, Auesaxmen Puantiwa, PhDs 
Miniter of Kinkell and Maddorty, igh 
Manve, Mauderty, Crit. 
1880. Kun, Axonnw Wittig, FILS.E, 61 Great 
‘King Street, Edinburgh 8. 

1800, Ka, Hint P., ALTA, 12 Bast Claremont 
Street, Edinbureh, 

1987. Keaw, Mono, J.P, 1 Cillespia Crespont, Fatine 
‘aang, 20, 


1029, 














1007, Reus, Kounarr, M-A., Kooper of the Avt anil 
Exhnogeapbieal Departments, ogni Soottiah 
Mosesim, 34 Wardis oud, Ealnburah 8, 
1920, Keam, Watton Home, BA. Be, PERSE, 
Glestsamy, edbutgs, Roxburghshire. 
1ollrKercney, W. WS, 1 oleey Aven 
‘Blackball, Finbuegh 
1008, Kresaea, Mes, Rit Hall, stathio, 
1018." Ciauts, ¥.S8e, Loni, V.C8,,81 Newton 
Place, Glasgow: 
1020, Kino, Me Fuses Manoanry, of Amtomy, Pork 
‘of Muntoith, Perthabire. 
Ingekisa, Sir own Wartat, it, 2 Prinoe's 
‘Garin, outon, 3-7 
1920, Korxxan, Wietiaat Faas Axornsox, Cole- 
brooke, Milngarie, 
1000, Kiwk, Mower, MB, CH.Bo, BSc Bridgwnd 
Manse, Hothosay, Tale of Hue, 
1010, Kustnwan, WuLtiai, of Guinn, 250 Daley Toad, 
altar 11. 
1400, innraraien, Jous G4, WS, 2 Meltont Park, 
Ailaburghy 4 
Kxwnwooo, JaMes (0 nddrea), 
Kurs, Wairen GPA, 
Landon, N.W. 8. 

Koes, Mion ¥. heaton, Wallaceye, Hallaugl, 
Tate of Man. 

estan, Hoey As POA, MAS, DAD PIS By 
10 Hillboad Street, layow, W. 2. 

Kyowens, Captain Wace Hnsny, PSAs 
Cheated, Abbey Road, Matern. 

1028, Kyox, Kev. ‘Thiowas Dowsn, Congregational 
‘Mah, Alt 

100A." xo, Warttax Hana, yelled, Daly, Ayrshire, 


























"Ton Row, 








W024, Lacsietn, AkwaN 1, (Arctiwdlagit, Welleorne 
Mistrial Medien! Museum), “Anita” 14 Suds 
Iwury Heights Avene, Groentord, Middlesex. 

AWGMLaroLR, Pro Was, Madieal Officer of 
Health, Clty Hall, East Lenton, C.P., South 
Arion. 

1024, Teareo, Gomme Soret, MME, Jat 
‘ni Town Clerk, Glontaet, taverns 

Bnsuer UL, MLA, (Lon) Hain, Reetor 

‘ol Lawath Grammar Sebool, Tha Theetory, 
Lanark, 

1028, Taste, Hor. GrnNOD, B.D, Heeehwood, Meltore. 

1027. Laon, Tas, Cleveland Bank, Luss, Dame 
burtonshire, 

029, Lasorer, Jous M, O.Dfy LID, JP Clerk of 
Kieatonanos anal Viee-Convener of Ttesbir, 
etsy, Anlentigh, Port Baunatyna, Bute 

Wot*Lawok, Sir Nomax, Bl, LP, of Knockilow, 
‘Towand, Argyllshire. 





Sulicitor 
1920, 


















92s. Law, Joms B, ACP, 165 Westboume Terrace, 
Eldon Street, Greensck, W- 
4025, Lewaaxcr. Ropmur Mesnoca, 58 Fountaintall 


1890. Taxes, Davin, Menus, Vietoria Place, Aire, 

1O1O*Lnsm, Caplain Taxes Haatros, Binden, 
Wallington, Somerset. 

1926, Lerve, Jaarxs, Crawriges, Kirkintilloch Road, 
Lensie. 

1085, Lasuie, Steril Jous Dass, 16 Vitoria Place, 
Stirling. 

\002.*Levmsox-Gowns, F. &, Trareliew’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London, 

1007, Linon, Becewar W., WS, Usion Hank 
‘Mouse, Pitlochry. 

1027, Lanett, Mise Doxorux Maxr, Drayton Hous, 
nr Basingstoka, Hanis. 

‘1928. Lcurrnooy, Joux, Selicitor, Oatsnds, Lanark. 

1919;*Lixnsar, Mex Buowx, of Colstoun, 51 Cadogan 
‘Place, London 

1947. Laxpexr, Tax Gonpox, 22 Iothessy Terrace, 





1021. Lawros, Avonm, B.Sc, Giimanscleuch, Selkirk. 

4995. Larrux, Jonx It 5 Dalrymple Crescent, Bain. 
are, 9, 

16LLerrix, Ronenr, R.W-S_ The Cottage, Hacken- 
den, Eant Grinstead, 

1024, Locm, Lt-Calonel Prac Gouvox, Indian Army, 
Babrais, Persian Gulf. 

1015, Loceaaer, Joux ¥., 12 Victoria Gandeax, 
‘Kirkealdy 

0L*Loxsx, Joux W. M., 6 Carlton Street, Balin 
ny 

WOT, Lore, Wastue Hexpesos, MA, A.Ma, 
Rowanbaak, Craigendaran, Helenabarg. 

Au20. Low, Aumasoes, MA, MLD., Profeaor of 
Anatomy in the Univarity of Aberdeen, 14 
Bleneim Place, Aberdeen. 

1023. Lowamtsox, Buiiansy, Houghton, Huntington. 
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1004, Louse, Hamer, MA, LLB, J.P, 105 West 
‘Georg: Street, Giangow, C.2. 

‘WI. Lross, Asourw W., 13 Mdville Place, Pain- 
baneh, $. 


1602, Macansw, Josera T, Aldborough Hal, Ale 
Voroagh atch nea nl, Ee 

‘A827, Macavear, Jauus, FS, PFS. MTPL, 37 
't Finest Gracent, Gago, €:3, 
1929, Macactar, Jows Davamtoxp, Bank Agent, 
‘Sorvoud, Milica Park, Rentewshine 
‘ISR*Macatay, Tuomas Basserr, LLD., President, 
in Lie Aasarace Go. of Canada, Montel, 
Canad. 

186, w'Baew, J, Water, Age. 

Wee) Cane, Sues Osnonrm, B.A, ACA, Fae 
‘athgae, Weat Lothians 

44 wae Jon JP, Fale Ot, Gach, 


Wes, aconauey, Rev. 4: Docu, Mi, BD Tha 


WIS. MComeice, Axmwem, 06 Victoria Street, New 
ton-Stewart 

WM, MComacK, Joux, 67 Queensill Street, Spring 
‘bara, Glasgow. 

1085. MacConavonats, Hox, Invealochy, Tweedsmuir 
‘Road, Crovkston, Glasgow. 

W924.980Cosm, Jasces, Solicitor, Swinlees, Dalry, Ayr- 
shire. 


1925.*McCowax, Hev. Homxmsce, Pree Chucch Manse, 
‘Kitacity, Inveroese-shire, 

12. Mews, THowss, ERLAS, 6 NE. Cinas 
Tiace, Baishungh, 3, 

1019, Macvoxarn, Aus Renmrawn, of Waters 
sod Animare, Fasach House, Wateriah, 
Skye. 

1026. Macvosaco, Doxsro Soumaten, WS, 1 lh 
‘Street, Edloburgh, 2 

I9ON.*Macoosatn, Sir Grower, KCB, PBA MA. 
TLD, DoLitt,, 17 Learmonth Gardin, Edine 
bunehy 4,—Ceratar of Coine. 

192%, Macposat, Huser Lacuiax, of Dunach, 
Vunach, Oban, Argyll. 

192%, MacDosarp, Jawss HL, MM, Medical Super- 
intendent, ““Howturd House,” Crookston, 
Glasgow, SW-2 

1923. Macoowato, Miss Jaxx C, C, Ballintuim Home, 
laisgowrie. 

1087. MacDoxaxn, Nowak (no address. 
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1030, Micpowarn, Woutuax, Inspector of Poor, 
Craigmore, Croyant Road, Beauly. 

1g78.*9Dowars, Tuoxas W., MD., Burwood, Wad- 
tuum, Saagex. 

102%, Mackezay, Hey. C, Vserou A, MA. 8 Salle 
bury Terrace, Aberdeen, 

1006. MEL, Her, Romer, M.A, The Manse, 
‘Downpatrick, County Down. 

1098, M'Emticx,  Ropumicr, Tous, Davidson's 
‘Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 

1035. Mackwex, Doxaco Kura, 63 Argyle Steet, 
Toveruest_ 

1926. Macranias, Hommur Sure, eechburn, Dal 
fant Street, Greenock. 

1027. Macraztaxe, Rev. Axous M., Manse of Booa, 
Lochend, Inverness. 

1017 rMacramcase-Guurvn, HW. Peaebrite Peel, 
“Hawick 

1ioseMacGuurvuer, Avors, CM MD, DSe, 23 
‘South Tay Street, Dundee. 

190LMacGuscor, Ataspare K., of Macgregar, Cart 
‘ney, Dunkeld. 

1918. Macontoon, Hey. Warm Crxxmoxan, 
‘Dunit House, Bextalrig Road, Sout 
bane, 7 

19M. MGuocrmex, Taos 








Grange Linge, Larter, 


‘Stinlingshire. 

1980, M'Lssss, Jous, S272 (Ged Avenue West, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

1086, Miers, Watree T., BA, St Anthony's, 
‘Muthorpe, Westimorian. 

1925, MacIsros,” My a Dick Place, Batin- 


burgh, 

UsT.*Macarerosu, Gonnox Naswrra, Architect, 
Bank of Montreal, University and St 
Catherine Streets Branch, Montreal, 7.Q, 
Canad. 

1013, Maceisroes, H. B.,M.ILE., Hethythe, Bigin. 

WEN Macareromt, Ker. K Summ, Hon. CF, 
‘The Masse, Girvan, Ayrshire 

Asoy*Macterrua, P.M, Advocate, Aucheagower, 
‘Brackland Koad, Callander. 

Mack, Junces Lous, 35.0, PSA, 10 Grange 
‘Terrace, Faiaburgh, 9 

We Mackax, Atirrex Macuser, “ Strathnaver,” 
829 Upper Hichmond Mead, East Sheen, 


et 


Surmey- 

1091. Macear, Mex CG, fo National Provincial 
Bank, 11 Liwbart Street, Landon, F.C. 3 

1925. Maceax, Doxaro, Member of the Scottish 
Land Court, @ Learmouth Terrace, Edie 
burgh, 

1008. Macea¥, Gxonon, MD, PROSE, University 
‘Club, 137 Prinoes Street, Edinburgh, 2 








124, Meese, Geouse Dons, 22 Boswall Avenae, 
Edinburgh, &. 

1029, stacaar. Her. P. Hoo MLA, St John’ 
‘Man, Torphichen, by Bathgate. 

SSS, Mackay, Colonel J- Fa, GRE, WS, White 
‘Howse, Cramoed Brig, Midlothian, 

1912. Maca, Nomex Docouss, MD, 
DPE. Dall-Avon, Aberelds. 

1900. Macxzax, Major Nomaaw M., Parkgate, Paisley. 

1924, staexscsoas, Wey. Jems, SEA. (Hon, B.D,,3 
Elon Terrace, Patel, Glasgow. 

1929, Macenomen, Rossaz G. S, K.ILA, 3 Douglas 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 4. 

Mek Macknsckes, Lancione Hy LIMBA, ST 
Kingemead Road, Tulse Hil, London 

900. APEeEvTe, Janes Atgmen, Coniston Howe, 
clinton. 

1008. Moran, Mtexasusn 6. Ky ERLBA, 
‘Lower Woudend, Maslow, Bucks. 

OM, Maceesais, Araxarunn Z Sailor, Clydee- 


Bae, 








1922. Macesme, Ackessnra Mansatt, LED, 


RSA, PRLBA, 1734 Union Stet, 
Aberioen. 

1OIS, Mackassts, Doxate A, 19 Merchiston Cresount, 
Edinburgh, 10. 


1919, Macuser, Hacrom Heaw, J.P., 143 Warrender 





MB, CLE Pain, 52 South Street, St 
“Andrews. 

1926. 3 Ransow, Marmew Hsu, Solicitor, Dunsrd 
‘Dumfries. 

1908 Maca, Konner L., MA, HLLitt,, Lecturer in 
‘English ant Histery, Dundee Training College, 
Greenloanine, Wortit, File, 

1090, MacKuzor, Ker. Auzas MacDoxarn, WA. 
B.D. Lecturer, Faculty of Theology, Erimanial 

Tekh Terrace, Brisbane, Queen 








AM. MacKisxos, Doxare 5, Loh, Elliot Place, 
Colinton, Midlothian. 
1013, MacKmor, Captain Eezzor MS. M.A. (Oxon), 
Abbey House, Malinesbary, Walahire. 
AWW.MMActacex, Dovoras Pamir, WS, 28 Hert 
‘Row, Edinburgh, 3. 

WEL Mactasix, Miss Mousa, 25 Hetiot Kom, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

Aw. Mansy, Twostas, Burgi Engineer, Rekclifie, 
‘urnbill Perth. 

AWE, MacLuax, Ker. Axpusw Cocacmors, The 
‘Manse, Contin, Rosshire 

1088, MacLnax, Ancimarn, “Helenslea.” Rede of 
“Allan. 


1082, Maclinax, Momear Grearty, FAL (Lond), 
200 Perry Road, Dundee, 

ASSLMacLewose, Jawes MAL LD, FSA 
‘The Olt Parwnage, Lamington, Lanark: 
abiew, 

AML. MoLutax, Rowamr A, 3LLoos.E, Invergarry, 
Charch Stretton, Shnvpshiee. 

SET. MAclxon, Rev. ALemaxpex, Free Church Manse, 

~ Sess, by Storoowar. 

+1000. A'Lnoe, Doxa, 905 Chileo Steet, Vancouver, 
B.C, Canada. 

1910. Mactxop, FT, 55 Grange Road, Edin 
burgh 9. 

1028, Mactzon, Ree. Joms, 0.8, 
Lansdowne Crescent, Glasser, W. 

1024, MaclLxop, Sir Jou Lous, G.B-E, LLD, 72 
Great Ring Street, Eainburgh, 

1982. Mactan, Kev, Mascon, MA, 4 Caimphitt 
‘Street, Queen's Park, Olingow, 3. 2 

1081; Mactano, Meuno, The Schoolhense, Back, by 
Stornoway, Ile of Lewin. 

s00."MacuxaD, Sir Meanwato, oF Macuxop, 0.8. 
‘Dunvegan Casto, Isle of Skye. 

DET, Maclnop, Rovmrce, Glenteshie House, Beaufort 
‘oad, Taverness. 

102%, Maclxop, Rev, Wut BP, PLD. St Bove 
Manse, Purt-llaxnatyne, Rothesay. 

wOT.*MacLuon, Kev, Wrettan H., BA. (Cantah), 
Fiunary, Shandon, Dumbartonshin, 

1019, Macumnor, Her. Chesnut M., B.D. Minister 
of the Church of Sectlaad, 13. Westtourne 
Gantens, Glasgow, W-2, 

1088. M'Lixrrock, Jasons, fry Home, Lennoxtown, 








1005, Macanttax, The Right Hoo. Lom, of Aberfeldy, 
PC, LED, 4f Maljask, " Westminwer, 
Leadva, 3.1L 

IEW amas, Rey. Worse DD, PLD, Chap 
Jain to. the Forces, St Lecnant's “Manse, 
Duntermitine. 

1995 Macaca, Wairar EF, SA. 42 Onslow 
‘Square, London, S.W. 

2915. Sacer, Roxest Listen, of Barra, North 





1989, A'Seaxt, Datsn, M.A. School House, Loanhead, 
‘Midlothian. 

1827, SE'Nicor, Jou M_ M.A_ S42 St Vincent Street, 
Gtowve, C.3. 


Grangemouth, : 
1018. MacIueusox, Doxato, 3 St John's Hoad, 
Polloshields, Glasgow, S. 1. 


Io0b.*Macitas, Major Cons, C.B.E. of Feoirinn, 
Colintraive, Argyll. 

W926, Macuar, Rey. Duxcax, 20 Douglay Cretcent, 
Edinburgh, 12, 


WML. MacRar-Guerwar, LieutColonel Joux, of 
Eilean Donan, Ballimore, Otter Ferry, Argyll. 

089, Maciirrem, Hey. Kexxern A. Newnills 
‘Manse, Dunfermline. 

WAL. MRewse, Wnitax Acrxaxonn, FSI, 102 
‘Desewood Place, Aberdeen. 

1023.*MacRousu, Lais, W.Se, ¥.GS., Doaneside, 

Aberdeenshire. 


2008. M'Vx, Aunt MC, ESA, "El Asi Weak 

are eTSAL, "El Ath 

Ganden, Surrey. 

1028, MeWatren, Janes St Solicit, 18 Netlergte, 
Dundee. 

A. MacWuszax, Hees Dery, 65 Lisson Man: 
soi, London, XW. 5 

1600, ManeY, Auras Sasa, ~ Beechbank,” 20 
Avonale Road, South Cropton, Saree, 

WSL. Macias, Axmoxr Jowe Carts, M.D) BS 
FALE, FCS, Roly, Willow Bank, 
Fallowteld, Mancheater, 

1900, Marrtaxn, Mmm, of Dundrenatn, Cusatoun, 
‘Twrahuln, Stewarty of Kirke 

lime. aatmaxo, Mew Muaweo E- Calrsbenk, 81 
Andrews, 

WES, Maccuta, Sir 14s, of Fltalloek, K.CMLG., Dt, 
4.7.57 Oualow Square, London, SW. 

OLY. Marzocn, Jauns J, MLA, Norwood, Spylaw 
‘Bank Had, Colinton. 

1910, Maxxoce, Watts Sruscmax, 42 Charlotte 
‘Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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WoL. Masy, Luporic Miacsax, 189 West George 
‘Sitect, Glangow, ©.2. 

121, Mane, Hawnxox Chataxn, CB, MLD, OM, 
HM, Commissioner of Couteul, LiewtCol 
HAALG, 10 Succoth Avenun,” Murrayield, 
Halinburgl, 12. 

1080, MAnsusti, Professor D. Ws Hoxie, MAW, 
LL.B, Hutt, Dopartment of History, Unie 
versity af Manitoba, Winnipeg, Conala. 

1008, Mansuacs, Hxxur B., Nuchan, Broughton, 
‘Peeblesshire, 

Masenats, Joue Nanos, MD., T Hattory Place, 

Rothesay. . 

2085, Mansnars, Wantax, Belnunt Castle, Moigle, 
erthahite. 

1022, Stauny, Gnoxoe Macoumion, 5 We 
Ganlens, Dunes 

1081. Mawwics, Heaw, MA. D, 
irkyall, Orkney. 

1025. Manwicx, Jaws Grouse, J.P, $1 Graham 
Place, Stromnees, Orkney. 

1922, Masos, Joux Ruvex, 6 High Street, Sob 
hire 

10%5.*aturuzsox, Nex, 0 Nevill Steeet, Canonfeld, 
Dundee. 

1884, Maxvesrs, Tho Right Hoo, Sir ress Evs- 
tack, Bl, DCL, LD, PRS, of Mon 
‘ith, Whauphil, Wigtownshire. 

AsoReMaxwnis, Sit Jone Srmcpro, Bt, LLD.. 
H.RS.A, Pollok Houso, Pollokabaws. 

Ao2eatsrcca, Hoy. Janes, H.D., The Manse, Alyth. 

020. Mucoavw, ov, Net, B.D. PHD, 25 Carden 
Place, Aberdéca, 

1089, Meearis, Witziaat, FLA, Inapector of Sehivols, 
‘Maytield, Melrose. 

1000, Mexatss, 'W. D. Gzamast, of Piteur, Haliy- 
burton House, CouparAngus. 

4021, Meuxort, Hey. Tuomas Dowsre, MLA, St 
Tuuke’s Manse, 25 Comely Bank, Edin- 
tum 

1007, Manan, J. AL 84 MV.0., WS, 4b Contr 
Ganleng, Eainburgh, 12. 

1090, Muzan, Davi M'tomsers, § Whitehill Gardens, 
Glasgow, BA. 

1095, Muxex, Fuss, Cumberland House, Annan, 
Dumtiensiea. 

O11, Maniax, Srevaur Narwa, MLA, Leetury in 
Homan History, The University, Glaagor 

1020, Mtuscee, Hor, THows, St Holon's Manse, High 
Bormybridge, Stislingshire. 

1000. Mise, Mev. A, Ay, Oakfield, Downs, Perth 
‘shire. 

10%, Mics, Prixors My MA, Be, ALB, DPI, 
(85 Shatleld oad, Dundee. 








aor. 


Park 








itt, Alton House, 


























1093, Mezwe, Guowox, Crigellie House, Lonmay, 
Abertcenstire. 

1992, Mrvoum, Lint Colonel J. May O.0,R.y MC, 
MA, Secretary, Camagie United “Kinglow 
‘Trust, ViowlelA, Duntermiine, 

oto. Mrrenmer, Tasres Ts, Editor, The Western Home 
‘Monihiy, Ws Laonore Street, Winnlpeg, Manitoba, 
Cana. 

41999, Atsreux, Miss Mancaner B. Cueuros, 240 
Perry Koad, Edinburgh, 5. 

1920, Morvar, W. Memmuav, Morven, 11 Dungoyme 
‘Street, Maryhill Park, Glaagow, 

1008. Movroosaaurm, Jos ‘Cvxstsonax, Dalmom, 
‘Tarbolton, Ayers, 

1023. Mooxex, Jou, J.P, Cromwell Cottage, Kisk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1021, Moows, Watttase Jawes, LLCS. LRCP.E., 
FUP.PSG,, Ii Grosvenor Torrace, Glaeguw, 
wd 

oi. Sosuex, Huss T,, FILTIStS, 1,80, (Arche 
oligs), J.P, Leleester House, King’s Road, 
Honing. 

1023, Mounts, Profesor 1, Caurox S, M.A, 
(Oxon), FRHistS., University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada, 

1862, Monm, Jastes Aucwimato, TLS.AL, Architect, 
‘Wallington Chambers, Ayr. 

S862. Mownsox, Hew, U1-D,, 12 Mlackford Toad, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

omer Chame, 5 Atholl’ Place, 

Eainbureh, A. 

HOMO, Moustoce, Kee. Wittam, MSs, PIGS, 42 
Southwool! Avenue, W, Southboume, Bouras- 
rnawth. 

1090. Mouo¥, Auresxonn Sureg, Solicitor, Vietoria 
Stwel, Newton-Stewart. 

1092, Mosrrx-JoEs, Rav. Jonx Bown, B.D... 
‘Enunaguel Vicurage, Northwood, Middlesex, 

1001, Moveaer, 1.1., LL.D. WS, Enieritus Professor 
of Canteyancing, Univerdty of Eainburgl, 
24 Glencaien Crrscent, Edinburgh 12 

1025. Mawar, Jou, 24 Duseam Stree, Glangow, C. 4, 








Cuantas, TT George “Strvel, Eadie 
burgh, 2. 

1031; Moxumr-Hiepsox, Crum, 14 Alderson Road, 
Harrogate. 


1095, Meoaden, Hey, Jars Wiusox, B.D., Martyrs 
arih Manse, Palsley. 

1091, Avan, Mrs Guay, 17 Grosrenr Crescent, Kalin 
toure, 12. 

1028, Meso, Rev, Doxary, DD, Yee Church 
Manse, Ferintosh, Conon Bridge, Kosaire. 

1092, Meso, W. AL, DL, Taynuilt, Newtown St 
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Tox Dauuyarte. [the Board of |P. J. Grant, Lord Lyon King-of- 

Joux Wannace. Trustees. Anns. 

Roark Teche Representing | Sram A. GiLtox. 


the Treasury. | Colonel W. ANsTROTHER-GRAY. 
Prof. Tuomas H. Bryce, M.D., F.R.S. | Sherif C. H. Browx, K« 
G. P. H. Warsox. Jous Riczanpsox, W.S. 
‘The Hon. Lonb St Vickans. 





Secretaries, 
Dovenas P, Mactacay, W.S. | J. Hewar Craw. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 


‘The Rey. Professor A, H. Sacre, M.A., 


Professor G. Banwin Brown, F.B.A., 
LL.D., DD. 


LL.D, 





Treasurer. 
J. Bota Jouxsox, C.A, 


Curators of the Museum, 
Jastis Conte, LL.D., W.S, | JAMES S, RICHARDSON, 


Curator of Coins, 
Sir Gono Macpovarn, K.C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 


Librarian, 
Avexanpue O. Cunt, C.Y.0. 


A Ballot having heen taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 

Witttas F. Arsvokis, M.A. (Edin, & Oxon.), H-M.LS., 1 Murrayfield Gardens, 
Edinburgh, W. 

GiuakRT Ancuer, St Ola, Park Road, Leith, 

Cuantes C. CaLver, The Chestnuts, Darnaway, Forres, 

‘Nuit Camenon, Mayfield, Thornhill Park, Sunderland. 

Mankvat R, Donte, Keeper of Manuscripts, National Library of Scotland, 
23 Cargil Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Joux GusN, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.GS., 62 Blacket Place, Edinburgh. 

Wittiaw Hexpersoy, M.A., c/o Mrs Crichton, Gleneraig, Fife, 
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Auster Macuser Mackay, “Strathnaver,” 228 Upper Richmond Road, East 
Sheon, Surrey. 

Mrs 0. G. MACKAY, clo National Provincial Bank, 11 Lombard Street, London, 
EC. 

Roukwr A. M‘LELLAN, M.LLoco.E., Invergurry, Church Stretton, Shropshire. 

Axtuoxy JoHS Carper MaGiaN, M.D., B.S. F.RLP.H,, F.R.G.S., Rosslyn, 
Willow Bank, Fallowdield, Manchester. 

Hesey T, Montsy, F.R.Hist.S., B.Se. (Archeology), J.P., Leicester House, 
King’s Road, Reading, 

Mrs Gray Mun, 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Jony Warrsuitt. Parsoxs, Broomers House, Pulborough, Sussex. 

Jouy Rexrsox, Queen Mary’s House, Jedburgh. 








‘The Secretary read the list of Members deceased since the last Annual 
Meeting :— 


Honorary Fellows. 














Elected. 
Monsieur ApRiEN pe Monrinuer, 154 Rue de Tolbiac, Paris (13") . 1931 
Dr BeRNHARD SALIN, State Antiquary-in-Chief, Stockholm . - —- 1028 
Fellows. 

lected, 

Joux Scorr Antes, F.R.S.A, M.RS.T., Chapel Place, Lismore, Co. 
Wabatacd weete=) oo Ben Sree twee tee gy, regia 
‘owas BAYNE, Radernie, Peat Inn, Cupar, Fife -  -  - «= ‘1801 
Donaup Camenett, M.A, Redeott, Alton Road, Paisley... 1927 
Rey. L. Wintaer Caws, 198 Grange Loan, Edinburgh... W286 
Jonx Fixtay, 7 Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh . - - = + + 1011 
‘D. Hay Fimsaxe, LU.D., 1 Chamberlain Road, Edinburgh «1884 


PArrick HuNTER GiLuEs, M.D., Monzie, Connel Ferry, Argyll «1890 
Rev. Donat ©. CaMpaxtt, Goutas, B.D., MacIntosh Memorial Manse, 





SPANVARMS | SDS Gn eed iiss ie ean LOD 
Jermo Jones, Ivy House, Tettenhall Wood, near Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire. se nha oe, oman ete 
Ronent Lawoxp, M.A., LLB. 8 Marehmont Terrace, Kelvinside, 
ilpagbork tt ae Haden he CA, Se Pate arene 2A AUS 
‘Tuomas GreeNsnimnps LeApnerrer, of Spital Tower, Denholm, Rox- 
balghMle 5S ce an ow ss ca eee es, BER 
Davin LEXNox, M.D., F.R.AS., 6 Alexandra Place, St Andrews .  . 1007 
GrorcE JaMes Linb, 121 Rua do Golgotha, Oporto, Portugal . 1907 


Rev. Wintiam M‘CoNactie, D.D., ‘The Old Manse, Lauder = 1008 

Ranatp MacDonaup, C.M.G,, O.B.E., J.P, F.AG.S,, Rudha-nan-Gall, 
Lochmaddy, North Uist eae AES Neste ee aC 

Rey, Joux BeRNanp MGovery, F.PhS., Redgarth, Clothorn Road, 
Didsbury, Manchester. 2. + = + + + =o 1088 


1927 
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Midthin . 2 2. ww, 
JaMes MaTHER, Rayelston Bank, Blackhall . 
New. Monro, LL.D, Cromalt, Helensburgh. . 5) |), 
Victor A. Nozt Patox, W.S., 31 Melville Street, Edinburgh. . | 1801 
Sir Jawes Batrour Pavt, K.C.V.0., LL.D, 80 Heriot Row, Edinburgh 1870 
Sir Davin Pauuix, F.F.A., 6 Forres Street, Edinburgh... 1002 
Hesry Prats, J.P., Helen Bank, Longforgan, by Dundee | | | 1018 
‘Tuomas Ret, M.A., Arnold House, Lanark 


Rev. Matconm MacLENNAN, D.D., Stobomills House, Gorebridge, 











TP ee eT 
‘Tuomas Ross, LL.D., Architect, 14 Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh | 1801 
Colonel Sir Ronent Kixe Stewart, K-B.E., Murdostoun Castle, New- 
mains, Lanarkshire a ee a. 1885, 
Ronert Tayton, Duntrune, Mingavie. =...) |) 108 
W. 8. Tonwnout, Aikenshaw, Roseneath 2. 2) ]) y908 


‘The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the death of these members. 


The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society : 





The Council herewith submit to the Fellows of the Society their 
Report for the year ending 30th November 1931. 


Fellowship—The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 
November 1930 was 


WR Se Ee ei 
At 30th November 1991 the number was So erate 
beinganincressoof. =. 5 ws gg 


During the year the names of 65 new Fellows were added to the roll, 
while 28 died, 11 resigned, and 12 allowed their membership to lapse, 
Although the result is net increase, the number of new applications 
shows a considerable falling off as compared with previous years. 
Under present conditions it is inevitable that there should be occa. 
sional resignations. The Council trust that Fellows will do what they 
can to lay before their friends the advantages of joining the Society. 

Among the names of Fellows who have died in the course of the 
year the Council desire to make special reference to Monsieur Adrien 
de Mortillet and Dr Bernhard Salin, who were Honorary Fellows, 
also to Sir James Balfour Paul, Dr Thomas Ross, and Dr David Hay 
Fleming. 

Elected an Hono: 
Professor Adrien de 
archeologists, did no 


rary Fellow as recently as 12th January last, 
Mortillet, one of the most eminent of French 
t long live to enjoy the honour, as he died on 
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the 20th July. Ass young man he collaborated with his father, who 
was Director of the National Museum of Antiquities of France at 
St Germain-en-Layo, in the classification of the collections there. The 
result. of this work appeared in their joint-publication of Le Musée 
Préhistorique, all the illustrations haying been drawn by the son, who 
was entirely responsible for the later editions which were demanded. 
He was one of the joint-founders of the journal, L'Homme Préhistorique, 
and continued as joint-editor for a considerable period. In addition, 
his contributions to archwological and anthropological publications 
were extraordinarily numerous. For thirty-two years he was a Pro- 
feasor in the School of Anthropology in Paris, filling the Chair of 
nd afterwards that of Ethnographic 
Technology. In 1929 he was appointed to the Chair of Prehistoric 
‘Anthropology. De Mortillet’s researches were not confined to France. 
Other countries were vi for the study of archwology and ethno- 
logy, his most important journey, perhaps, being one through a great 
part of South America in 103. He was one of the founders of the 
Soviété Préhistorique Francaise, and an Honorary Member of many 
other French and foreign societies. It was pleasant to receive from 
him an assurance that none of these honours gave him more gratifien- 
tion than did our own Honorary Fellowship. 

‘Tho death of Bernhard Salin is a heavy loss to that branch of 
arehieological study which concerns the art of the “Migration” period, 
fas represented specially in what were the north-west provinces of the 
Roman empire, 

‘Salin was a great scholar, moving with easy grace through a field 
of work dotted with arehwological pitfalls, and overlaid with a multi- 
plicity of objects, gonerically the same, bat presenting specific differences 
of many kinds that. were only to be discerned by a man of genius with 
fan eye who saw everything, but saw it the discriminating glance 
that realised at once the relation of parts to a whole. 

Bernhard Salin’s one great book, happily accessible in a German 
version, the Aligermanische Thierornamentik, was published in 1904, and 
was devoted in the first place to a critical examination of small arti- 
faots in metal, for the most part objects of personal wear such as 
fibuke and buckles. They were products, as was said above, of the 
“Migration” period, but their provenance and early history are obscure 
and many antiquaries believe in an ultimate Oriental origin. Salin did 
not go into these last questions with any minuteness, but dealt like a 
master with the mass of material that in the centuries from the fourth 
to the seventh had accumulated first in the ward-rooms and boudoirs 
and ultimately in the graves of the people who came in to occupy 
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these old north-western Roman provinces, These multitudinous objects, 
after having analysed their designs one by one, Salin set himself to 
classify, and in this way there came about that famous partition of 
the whole mass into three classes characterised as Style 1, Style 2, and 
Style 3. This is the one weak point in the book, for, ax has been 
pointed ont by Sune Lindgvist and others, there were hardly differences 
enough among the pieces to justify their separation into three distinct 
classes. Hence it is that Haakon Shetelig uses, instead of Styles 1, 2, 
and 3, the formula Early or Late Vendel period, as giving a better 
division of the matter that has to be dealt with. This question of 
slussification is after all a secondary matter compared with the seientific 
work on the artifacts, one by one, in which Salin achieved such memor- 
able results, He would most probably haye reinforced or revised 
conclusions on this matter had there not descended upon him, like a 
blight, that terrible disease that sapped his creative energy and bas 
now carried him away from the lurge company that looked to him ns 
their master and are now left to mourn his untimely death. 

But there was far more in Bernhard Salin than the professional 
archmologist, He was a man of a beautiful nature, one whom to know 
was to love, A ready adviser and helper, his name on the books of 
the Society will do these honour, and will bring to many the remem 
brance of a singularly winning personality, 

Salin’s genial nature and intense Swedish patriotism came out 
strongly if one saw him in “Skansen,” the great National Park so 
happily situated on a hilly promontory at the end of the sen-front. 
He appeared there as the presiding genius of the place, and might he 
seen on & warm summer's day taking measures for the relief of the 
Lapland sledge-dogs, who, each with his kennel and exercise ground, 
wonld have been quite happy had the sun deigned to withdraw. his 
beams, With their thick couts and semi-aretic habits they were in great 
misery. Salin knew the names of all of them, and talked to them in 
friendly fashion while he made what arrangements he could for their 
comfort. Ib was a trifling incident, but it showed the man, 

‘The scientific visitor to Stockholm soon came to realise the oxtra- 
ordinary range of knowledge possossed by the Royal Antiquary, who 
had to resign for reasons of health this prominent post in the learned 
world of the North. He was, however, always ready to receive a 
stranger visitant properly introduced, and to discuss with him some 
knotty point of the antiquarian lore in which he kept. to the end his 
interest, ‘There are indications that his reputation is a growing one 
among scholars working in his own or in kindred fields of study. 

By the death of Sir James Balfour Paul, K.C.V.O,, LL.D, Edinburgh 
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has lost one of its distinguished citizens, and Scottish history and 
archwology has been deprived of one of its brightest ornaments. After 
passing through the High School and the University of Edinburgh, he 
was called to the Scottish Bar in 1870. He early turned to the his- 
torical and literary side of his profession, and was editor of the Journal 
of Jurisprudence (1875-87), historian of the Royal Company of Archers 
(1875), author of a Hand-book to the Parliament. House (1884), an Ordinary 
of Scottish Arma (1808), and a Memoir and Remains of J. M. Gray (189). 
He was electod a Fellow of our Society in 1879, served for several periods 
‘a4 a Member of Council and as a Vice-President, and in 1808 delivered 
the Rhind Lectures, published two years later under the title of Heraldry 
in relation to Scottish History and Art. In 1890 he had been appointed 
Lord Lyon King-of-Arms in Scotland, in succession to Dr George Burnett, 
and he held that office till 1926 with dignity and honour, delivering 
many notable judgments on cases that came before his Court. His 
publications, in addition to his Rhind Lectures, were largely editorial : 
Registrum Magni Sigilli (1882-3), The Accounts of the Lord Treasurer 
of Scotland (1900-16), and The Scots Peerage, 9 vols. (14-14), with many 
contributions to periodieal literature, He hold office in several other 
learned societies, including the Scottish History Society. He was 
one of the founders of the Antiquaries Club, He had a close con- 
nection with the Kirk, and it is not surprising that he should have 
been one of the founders of the Scottish Eeclesiological Society, 
which was ostablished in 1903 to combine the existing societies in 
‘Aberdeen and Glasgow with the ecclesiologists of Edinburgh. He was 
fa vory regular attender of the meetings of the Edinburgh contre, a 
familiar figure at its excursions, and a valued contributor to its dis- 
ns, He bad the distinction of being the first layman to be 
elected President, an office which he held in 1929-80, and during whi 
ho delivered an address entitled “A Border Presbytery in the Kigh- 
teenth Century "—a most interesting contribution to the life and letters 
of that period in Scotland, and including much material which he had 
collected in preparing the Diary of George Ridpath, which was pub- 
lished by the Scottish History Society in 122, 

Sir James was made a Knight Bachelor in 1900, ©.Y.0, in 1911, and 
K.C.V.0. in 1925, receiving also the degree of LL.D. from his own 
University in 1008, He was always a well-informed spenker and 
writer, a man of many interests, with a fund of personal reminiscences 
and a rich vein of humour. He will be missed by many friends within 
and without the Society. 

By the death of Dr Thomas Ross, LL.D,, H.RS.A., which took place 
on 4th December 1930, the Society has lost one of its senior and most 
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distinguished members. ‘The name of Dr Ross, along with that of his 
colleague, the late Dr David MacGibbon, will be remembered for 
all time in connection with their monumental writings ou Ancient 
Scottish Architecture: the five volumes of The Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland, published from 1887 to 1892, running to 2883 
pages, and the three volumes of The Beelewiastical Architecture of Seot- 
land, published in 1896 to 1897, amounting to 167 pages. ‘These two 
monumental works, between them, contain upwards of 3325 drawings. 
When it is understood that the whole of this great survey, covering 
the entire field of Scotland, and dealing with all the remains of its 
architecture between the twelfth and eighteenth centuries, was the 
unaided work of these two writers, and when it is reflected that they 
lived before the days of motor transport, it will be realised that the 
cight volumes form a remarkable monument of enthusiasm, devotion, and 
persistence. By the Inbours of MaeGibbon and Ross, knowledge of the 
evolution of Scottish architecture was placed, once for all, on n satis- 
factory basis, Subsequent research has modified their conclusions 
not a few respects, but their yolumes provided the foundations upon 
which all later writers have built. 

Dr Ross had been a Fellow of the Society since 1801, and had served 
as a Vice-President for one period and was a Member of Council for 
four periods, He contributed a number of papers on architectural 
subjects to our Proceedings, and his services were also utilised by the 
Society in surveying various excavated prehistoric and Roman sites. 
He was Rhind Lecturer in 1809 and again in 1902, his subjects being 
the Ancient Ecclesiastical and Domestic Architecture of Scotland. 

Despite the intensity of study that he devoted to the subject in 
which he became famous, Dr Ross was in no sense a man of narrow 
or of limited interests. He had n wide knowledge of English History, 
Literature, and Poetry, and, in particular, his acquaintance with the 
works of Sir Walter Scott and with old Scottish ballads was intimate 
and deep. Personally he was a man of the finest and the most lovable 
character, who endeared himself to all who knew him, A striking 
tribute to the affection which he aroused among his fellow-members 
of the Society was paid by Sir George Macdonald at the meeting on 
8th December 1930, 

David Hay Fleming, LL.D. was electod a Fellow in 1881. He was 
born in St Andrews in 1849, and throughout his long life retained a 
strong and abiding affection for his native city. Ib was natural, there- 
fore, that his first efforts in the field of historical and antiquarian 
research should be to elucidate its history and antiquities, a work: 
which he performed with meticulous care and exactitude. The results 
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are embodied in three brochures issued between 1881 and 1887. Tt had 
long heen one of his ambitions to have a museum in the Cathedral 
grounds to house the numerons relies found within its precincts, or 
taken from other ecclesiastical buildings in the city, and his wish was 
gratified in 1908 when ILM. Office of Works accaded to his request. 
‘The museum is particularly rich in Celtic stonework, the preservation 
of which was largely due to his efforts. He had been engaged for 
some years in the preparation of a catalogue of its contents, and, though 
handicapped latterly by a severe illness, it was a source of gratification 
to himself and to all archwologists that it was completed and published 
this year. His most important and enduring work was, however, done 
in the field of historical research, and the high standard there main- 
tained was all the more remarkable as he had not had the advantage 
of an intensive academic training and discipline. He was the greatest 
‘authority of the Scotland of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and his critical powers and mastery of the facts are seen at their best 
in two of his books, Mary, Queen of Scots, and Critical Reviews relating 
Chiefly to Scotland. His constructive work as a historian is distinguished 

ore by a comprehensive accumulation of details than by a grasp of 
broad lines of policy, but it is a truism to say that these books are 
among those which a student of the period can lenst afford to neglect. 
Te was the acknowledged authority on the Reformation and the 
Covenanters, and, although his sympathies were too obviously on one 
side to admit of his writing an impartial history of those periods, he 
tnaintained his point of view vigorously, and no one has done more to 
tlucidate the facts, A keen controversialist and a severe critic, he was 
hevertheless most generous in his appreciation of good and scholarly 
Work, especially in the case of younger men, to whom he was ever 
ready to give encouragement and assistance, Thoso who had the 
privilege of his private friendship will retain many happy memories 
Bf his kindness and hospitality and of an old-world charm of manner. 
No account of him would be complete without « reference to his 
activities as a book collector. He was the most learned of Scottish 
bibliographers and made many important contributions to the study. 
His unique collection of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts relating to 
Scottish History, the most valuable private collection in Scotland, has 
been bequeathed to St Andrews to be used as a Reforence Library. 
He contributed many papers to the Proceedings, mostly relating to the 
discoveries mado during the excavations at St Andrews, but the last 
tnd most important was an exhaustive and learned account of the 
famous Supplication and Complaint against Laud’s Liturgy. When he 
came to reside in Edinburgh, he was for several years a regular 
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attender at our meetings and served for a period on the Council. He 
was an original member of the Seottish History Society, in which he 
took an active interest. After the death of his friend Dr Law he 
discharged the onerous duties of Secretary for a few years, and he 
edited with his usual scholarly thoroughness three of their publications 





Proceedings.—An advance copy of the Proceedings lies upon the table, 
Fourteen papers deal with prebistorical and six with historical subjects, 


The Museum.—The number of relies added to the Museum during 
the year amounted to M18 by donation and 251 by purchase, figures 
which are considerably above the average, 

‘wo important collections of prehistoric objects, one formed by the 
late Mr John Smith, Dalry, and the other by the late Dr William 
M'Lean, Dingwall, have been presented, The first, which included the 
relics found during excavations in a eave, « crannog, and hill-forts in 
Ayrshire, as well as a general collection of flint and stone implements 
and other relies from the Stevenston Sands, Ayrshire, was handed over 
by ILM. Geological Survey for Scotland, with the consent of Mr Smith's 
exocutrices; the second, which consisted for the most part of flint and 
stone implements gathered chiefly in the Black Isle, Ross-shire, was 
gifted by Mrs M'Lean, ‘These donations were particularly welcome, as 
there were very few flint implements from Ayrshire and Ross-shire in 
the Museum. Mr Walter G. Grant, who last year presented the neo- 
lithic pottery from the chambered enirn at Taiverso Tuick, Orkney, 
has now sent the broken stone hammer found in the cairn to be housed 
along with them. 

‘The additions to the Bronze Age collections of pottery are more 
numerous than usual. They include two beakers from Kraiknish, Skye, 
discovered by Mr W, Lindsay Scott, F.S.A.Scot., and presented hy Sir 
Reginald Macleod of Macleod; one from Drumshelt, Fife, presented by 
Mr Robort Smith; another, with fragments of cinerary urns and parb 
of an Iron Age jet armlet, found in a cairn at Drumelzier, presented 
by Mr W. J. W. Nicol of Netherurd; a food-vessel from North Gyle, 
Corstorphine, presented by Mr Alexander Y. Allison; another example 
from Rumgally, Cupar, presented by Mr C. A. Rodger, and one from 
Cockenzio, presented by the Rev. T. Osborne, F.S,A.Seot.; two cinerary 
urns from Lintlaw, presented by the Earl of Home, F.S.A.Scot,, and 
one found near Gladhouse Reservoir, presented by Mr James C. Kay, 
FS.A.Scot. Fragments of a food-vessol and part of a jet necklace 
from a cist at Knockenny, Glamis, were presented by Mr James Bruce, 
When complete, the necklace had been of a type very seldom met 
with in Scotland. 
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Four vessels of steatite have been acquired: two found in a grave 
at Little Asta, Tmgwall, Shetland, were presented by Mr Andrew Hall, 
while one from Clestrain, Stronsay, Orkney, and another from Bookan, 
Orkney, were purchased. The last two are of special interest, as the 
Clestrain example is one of the smallest and best made so far recorded, 
and the other is of a Viking type. Another relic belonging to Viking 
times, a stone with twig-runes incised upon it, found near the Loch 
of Stenness, Orkney, was presented by Mr William Leask, 

‘Among objects belonging to the historic period mention may be 
mado of a small harp belonging to, and played by, Lady John Seott, 
presented by Mrs Inverarity, and a much corroded thin plate of bronze 
With incised armed figures belonging to the twelfth or thirteenth 
contury, found at Leuchars Castle, presented by Dr J. B. Mears. The 
Spalding Banner, carried during the risings of '15 and "45, was bequeathed 
by Miss Flora Spalding. 

‘The chief purchases were a bronze penannular brooch of unique 
form, and dating fYom about the fifth century A.p., found at Pinhoul- 
land, Walls, Shotland, and a large collection of objects belonging to 
the Bronze Age, the Iron Age, and Romano-British times, found in a 
cave nt Covesea, Morayshire, Two Bronze Age penanoular gold armlets, 
found near St’ Abbs, were obtained through the King’s and Lord 
‘Treasurer's Remembrancer. 

I give much satisfaction to the Fellows to know that a 
particularly valuable and interesting group of objects, consisting of 
The Clanranald Jacobite and Family Relies,” has been deposited in 
the Museum by Mr Angus R. Macdonald, the 23rd Chief, and that 
Clanranuld ins at the same time intimated his intention of bequeathing 
those relics to the Society to be preserved in the National Museum for 
‘all time, on the understanding that none of them shall ever be allowed 
to pass out of the Museum on loan, 























ExeavationsFurther excavations haye been carried out on the 
Poltalloch estate by Sir Ian Malcolm of Poltalloch, K.C.MLG., F.S.A.Seot., 
and the Society. Under the supervision of Mr Craw, the horned e 
of Auchoish was examined. The construction has been planned, but no 
relics were found. 

The work of excavation at the Broch of Aikerness, in the parish of 
Kivie, Orkney, begun last year, was continued this summer with the 
‘aid of funds supplied by MrT. B, Macaulay, LL.D, FS.AScot, Mr Craw 
was again in charge. ‘The course of the wall enclosing an area. round 
the broch was traced, and some fifty small chambers formed of large 
upright slabs were cleared out. From the methods of construction and 
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the nature of the relies found, these chambers appear to belong to the 
same period as the secondary occupation of the broch, 


The Library.—The additions to the Library amounted to 14 by 
donation and 28 by purchase, Besides these, a considerable number of 
publications of learned societies, ete., have been received by way of 
exchange nnd by subscription, Over 600 volumes have been bound 
under the Grant from HM, Treasury towards the binding of books. 
The new extension to the Library has now been completed and one 
large bookease provided. ‘This has relieved congestion to a considerable 
extent, but not until the complete installation of hookeases takes place 
will it be possible to make the re-arrangemonts desired in the Library, 


The Rhind Lectureship—The Rhind Lectures for 1981 will be de- 
livered in December hy Mr George Gordon Coulton, Litt.D., D.Litt., 
LL.D., F.B.A., the subject: heing “Monastic and its Influence on 
the Civilisation of Scotlund.” The Lectureship for 1982 has been 
accepted by Professor O, A. Nordman, Helsingfors, who will deal with 
“The Megalithic Culture of Northern Europe." 


The Gunning Fellowship—The Guoning Fellowship for 1981 was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the Museum, 
for the purpose of visiting muscums in Treland, 


























The Chalmers-Jervise Price —The district selected for the Chalmers- 
Jervise Prize Exsay for 1931 was Inverness-shire. Two essays were 
received and the prize was awarded to Mr J, D, Lyford-Pike, Rosetta, 
Kirkbrae, Liberton, for his essay on “The Cup-marked Stones of 
North Uixt and Benbecula,” 





ATHOLL, 
President. 


Nariowan Moscoat of Agnigeertis ov ScorLasn, 
Qomex Srmcer, ooenunon, 


‘The Report was adopted on the motion of Mr Alex, 0. Curle, 
seconded by Dr George Mackay. 

Mr J. Bolam Johnson, Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society Funds, which was ordered to he printed and circulated among 
the members, On the motion of Dr James MacLehose, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr Johnson for his gratuitous services, 
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Monpay, 14th December 1931, 


CHARLES E. WHITELAW, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


‘A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Davin J. Brartis, Sculptor, Kenilworth, Talbot Road, Carlisle. 

Rev. ALAN Cant, B.D., B.Sc., Manse of Creich, Cupar-Fife. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAME BUCHANAN, M.B., Ch.B., 8 Queensborough Gardens, 
Hyndland, Glasgow. 

Major WiniiAs Howre Doi, C.E,, Gordon Street, Elgin. 

Wintsas Aiveas Gray, Alpha Cottage, Union Street, Kirkintilloch, 

Huan Dove MacWiL14aM, 65 Lissenden Mansions, London, N.W.5, 

Joux Reap, 2 Lintrathon Gardens, Dundee. 

Miss Manat ‘ort Moxonrerr, Rocklands, Elie, Fite, 









‘Tho following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 
(l) By Cuantes A, RooEk, Rumgally, through J. Trxwant Goxpow, 
OBE, FS,A.Seot. 

Food-vessel of brown Clay, and an end Scraper of grey Flint, found 
with the remains of an unburnt human skeleton in a short cist at 
Rumgally, Kemback, Fife: and a knife of yellow Flint, found in an 
adjoining short cist, (See subsequent communication by J. ‘Tennant 
Gordon.) 


(2) By H. Norway Crawsrox, 3 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

Silver Medal of Orange Lodge No. 1657, of circular shape, and with 
a free ring for suspension, On the obverse is an equestrian statue of 
William TIL, in Roman garb, with the date 1600 on the pedestal, the 
inscription 'THE GLORIOUS MEMORY. NO SURRENDER. round the 
margin: and G, BROWN D. in small letters under the pedestal. On 
the reverse, within a wreath of shamrocks, is INSTALL" 17th SEPT. 
1831/L, 1657/JOHN CRANSTON/ADMISSION/5 JUNE 1848, 











(@) By J. M. Counts, PS.AScot., and AuExaprit O. Cure, .V.0., 
FSA. Scot. 

‘two hollow Beads of thin-blown black Glass, the perforation being 
ragged and projecting at each side, measuring }3 inch in diameter. 
Found by the donors in the rampart of the fort on the East Lomond 
hill, Fife. 
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(4) By J. M. Conner, Fi 
iece of Iron Slag and a Mould of Sandstone, with a matrix for 
‘a short bar on one side, The mould measures 4; inches by 
3h} inches by 2} inches, and the matrix 2 inches by j inch by } inch. 
Found by the donor on the site of an old bloomery in tho fort on the 
East Lomond hill, 

Stone Polisher in the form of a flat waterworn pebble, abraded at 
both ends and showing signs of polishing on the flat faces, measuring 
2) inches by 1}] inch by } inch, found a short distance north of the 
grave containing steatite urns, near Asta Quarry, Tingwall, Shetland. 

Whetstone of grey sandstone, measuring 3} inches in length, much 
worn down in the centre, from Sandwick Bay, Unst, Shetland. 

Cylindrical spout of a red Clay Vessel; two feet of two Vessels of 
red Clay which have probably had three feet, the inside covered with 
brown glaze; foot of an Iron Pot of similar shape; six fragments of 
red Clay Vessels, variously glazed, and a Stone Dise, dressed round the 
inches in diameter, from Breckan Sands, North Yell, 





cot. 

















Shetland. 





) By Jastes 
Cinerary Urn of 
below which it expa 





Kay, FSA Scot, 

irty brown Clay, with a hey 

ds to a pronounced shoulder 
to anarrow base, ‘The urt 








y overhanging rim, 
re contracting 
nornamented, 
nd part of the rim 
is missing. verted over cremated 
human remains, in Toxside Sandpit, near 
Gladhouse Reservoir, Midloth 
‘Two small sections of a stout Bronze wire, 
measuring }j inch and yy inch in length, 
probably remains of a Pin or Awl, found 
among the bones in the urn, 

Small fragment of a Cinerary Urn of red 
Clay, decorated with cord impressions, found 
beside the larger urn. (See subsequent eom- 
munication by J. Graham Callander, F.S.A. 
Scot.) 



























(6) By Roserr Swix, Dunshelt Tile 

Works. 
Beaker of fine reddish Clay (fig. 1), Ib is 
vig-t. Beaker foundat Dumber, ite contorted, but has been restored. It 
Fite meastires 6} inches in height, and is decorated 
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by six zones of rouletted or stamped designs, one at the rim, ono at 
the base, and four between, all separated by plain bands. Found in a 
sandpit immediately west of the prehistoric fort at Dunshelt, Auchter- 
muchty, Fife. 


(} By Janes Buvor, Knockenny. 

Fragments of a Food-vessel of dirty grey ware, and part of a Neck- 
Ince of Shale or Jet, consisting of fifteen discoidal bends and part of 
two others, and three cylindrical beads, found with human remains in 
fh short cist at Knockenny, Glamis, Angus. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixy. 
p. 419) 





(8) By W. D. Mason, 6 High Street, Selkirk. 

‘Twenty-four Tardenoisian Pigmy Implements of Flint, Chert, and 
other stones, including triangles and pointed tools, mostly with battered 
backs, found by the donor on The Rink farm, Selkirk, (See Proceedings, 
vol, Lxv. p. 416, fig. 2) 





(0) By Mr Roserr Hosa, J.P. 

Tastes Grieve, F.S.A.Scot, 

Bronze Spear-head with loops on the socket, measuring 44 inches in 

total length, the blade being 1f inch in length, and {f inch in breadth, 

‘and the socket 7 inch in diameter at the mouth, found near the schoo! 
‘at Broughton, Peeblesshire, 


Schoolhouse, Broughton, through 











(10) By A. Hesperson Brsttor, F.8.A.Scot, 

Yarn-winder of Wood, measuring 27 inches in length, and the cross- 
pieces 14 inches and 15 inches in length, The ends of the stem are 
Fecorated with chip carving, having the initials M.N. at one end and 
the date 1658 at the other. 

Distaff of Wood, measuring 20} inches in length. The top end is of 
square section, the lower end round, and the stem of baluster form. 
Both from the Shotts district, Lanarkshire, 





(11) By Dr J. B, Means of Leucha 
Fragments of a thin Plate of Bronze, showing a man in armour 
attacking a monster (fig. 2, p. 16). Behind the armed figure is the word 
IRA and at other places are letters N, A,and VI. Placed radially round 
the border there seems to have been five figures similar to the one in 
the centre, ‘The plate is now reduced to a diameter of 10 inches. 
Found by the donor on ploughed ground, close to the moat at the base 
of the Castle Mound at Leuchars, Fife. 
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(12) By Jaates 8, Rroranpsox, F.8.A Scot. 

Ivory Snuff-mull of oval baluster shape, with a cork stopper, to which 
is attached part of a bone snuff-spoon, Two Gingerbread Moulds of 
Wood, one measuring 43 inches by 3j, inches, bearing a thistle, and 














Pinches. 





Hig. 2 Bronze Plate from Louchars, Fife. 





the others, measuring 9% inches by 6} inches, bearing four stamps 
showing a debased Royal cont of arms. All from Montrose, 

Flint Saw, measuring 3 inches long and 1, inch broad, and five discoid 
Beads and half of another, of black Stone, found by the donor in a 
neolithic grave, Sepulture de Feuilles, Dept. de I'Hérault, France. 








(13) By W. Prnervar. Westen, FS, 
Bronze Medal, commemorating Adm 
bello, 1739, 


AScot., F.LS., M.RA.I, 
‘al Vernon's capture of Porto- 








DONA’ 
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(14) By Rev. R. 8, G. Axperso, B.D., F.8.A-Seot. 
Three Communion Tokens of Inch Free Church, 





(15) By Mrs Erskise Beynon. 
Rounded mass of Iron, measuring 7 inches by 6 inches by 33 inches, 
from the earth-houses at Foshigarry, North Uist. 


(16) By Axprew Haut, Scalloway, Shetland, through J. M, Corer, 
F, Scot. 


6 Urns, found in a stone cist, with human remains, 
ingwall, Shetland, (See subsequent communication by 





Two Steat 
near Asta, 
J. M. Corrie,) 







(17) By Writtast Leask, Madras Cottage, Stenness, Orkney. 
Oblong block of stone, measuring 12) inches long, 6 inches broad, and 





LS Ob F  Pnches, 





Fig, & Stone hearing Twig Runes from Loch of Stenness, Orkney. 
7 inches thick, with two Twig Runes carved on the face (fig. 3), found 
near south shore of the Loch of Stenness, Orkney. 








(18) By Rey, Tomas Osnorne, F.S.A.Scot. 
Food-vessel of reddish Clay, found in a small cist with incinerated 
human remains at Winton Park, Cockenzie, East Lothian, (See sub- 
sequent communication by J. Graham Callander.) 





(19) By Waurer G. Grant of ‘Trumland, FSA Scot 
Half of a Stone Hammer of grey granite, broken across the perfora- 
tion and split lengthwise. It is of oval section, and from the rounded 
face, which measures 1{} inch in height and 2 inches in breadth, it 
VOL. LXVT. 2 
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contracta regularly till opposite the hole, where it is 14 inch by Ij, inch 
in cross diameters. ‘The perforation is carefully drilled and contracts 
slightly at the centre, where it is} inch in diameter. Tt dis- 
covered in the entrance passage of the chambered cairn at Taiverso 
Tnick, Rousay, Orkney. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixy. pp. 87 and 94, fig. 17.) 

Two Communion Tokens, Kirkwall Free Church, 183; Glenkens Free 
Church, 1848, 








(20) By Saaes 8. Donann, F.S,A.Seot. 
Five Communion Tokens, Dunfermline, Brook &#4, and 1821; Kilsyth, 
1811; Colliston Free Church, 1843; and Gask Chapel. 





(21) By Mrs Porrs, 25 Salem Street, Sunderland. 
‘Two baby's Caps of Lace and Linen, 


(2%) By Mrs Euzaner B, Mrrowent, Langlees, Biggar. 


Seraper of green Chert, measuring 1, inch by 1) inch, found in the 
fort on Arbory Hill, Crawford, Lanarkshire, 


(23) By Dr J..N. Mansnant, FS.A.Seot, 


Eight Knives and Scrapers of Obsidian, found near Gilgil, Kenya, 
East Africn, 


(24) By Winttam Dove ant, Lassodie Mill. 


Barbed Arrow-head of yellow Flint, slightly imperfect, measuring 
1 inch by }f inch, found near Lasodie Mill, Dunfermline, Fife, 


(25) By Thomas Hosen, Clivocast, Uyeasound, Shetland, per J. M. 
Connte, F.8.A.Seot, 

Irregularly shaped Perforated piece of Steatite, measuring 4} inches 
by 3} inches by 1} inch, with a Latin cross cut on one side, 

Part of a Stone Mould for casting a Buckle, showing remains of a 
perforation at one end. 

Half of a Mould of Steatite for casting an object of indeterminate 
use, measuring 3} inches by IY, inch by j inch, with a perforation at 
each end. 

Part of a Stone Mould for casting a Bar-like object. 

Piece of a stout Bronze Plate, of pointed oval shape, measuring 2 
inches by Ii inch by ¥ inch, with a stud in the centre, 

Oval Pebble, measuring 4 inches by 2/5 inches by 2, inches, one side 
being worn coneave, as if by hammering, and the other showing a 
pointed projection, 
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Hammer-stone, measuring 3] inches by 1) inch by 1 inch, 

Flat discoidal Bead of yellow Vitreous Paste, measuring } inch in 
diameter and ,f inch in thickness. 

Bone Button, square, with cut corners; it has a V-shaped perforation 
below, the hollowed top exposing the perforation from above, measur- 
ing yy inch square. 

Bone Button, the edge scalloped and pierced. 

All found on Fetlar, Shetland. 


(28) By J. Surv, Foratwatt, Walls, Shetland, per J. M. Corrie, 
FS.A.Scot. 
Wooden object, possibly a Distaff, found in a moss at Pinhoulland 
Walls, Shetland. 


(27) By Mr Sawprsox, Cullivoo, Yell, Shetland. 
Stoatite Lamp, measuring 5} inches by 2 inches, with a narrow oyal 


hollow on the top and a hole at each end for suspension, found on an 
old chapel site, Oullivoe, Yell, Shetland. 


(28) By Cuances 8, T. Carper, F.S.A.Seot, 

More than half of a circular Bronze openwork Mount, measuring 1} 
inch in diameter, showing a winged animal, wanting the head and 
fore log, Found by the donor, in July 1031, on the surface of an old 
inhabited sandy site near Quendale (east of Quendale Chapel si id 
between it and the Sumburgh road), parish of Dunrossness, Shetland, 





(29) By Monsieur Vayson pe Prapenne, per James 8. RicHarpson, 
FS.ASeot, 

Stone Maul for quarrying flint, measuring 5y_ inches in length, with 

fn groove round the middle for attachment to the handle, from Murs, 
near Avignon, France. 


(30) By Taw MosrerraL Museum, Belfast (in exehange for an Irish 
socketed bronze knife), 

Remains of a Bronze Knife of triangular shape, A length of 3} inches 
of the blade remains, broken in two, and there are three rivets. Found 
otweon two large stones, with some ashes, 7 feet below the surface, 
in the gravel pit at Dunragit Station, Wigtownshire. 





(31) By Anexaxper Ketuer of Morven, F.S.A.Seot. 
Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 6] inches in length, 2}} inches 
across the cutting edge, and 13 inch across the flanges, The cutting edge 
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terminates in pronounced horns, and the flanges are placed behind the 
centre of the axe, An incipient stop-ridge is placed at the front of the 
wings and shows a convexity towards the butt; in front of the stop- 
ridge is a slight oval moulding with a central rib. The axe, for the 
greater part, is covered with a thick brown patina, Found at Auchter- 
house, near Dundee, Angus, in 1887. 


(82) By A, Bastatt, Dawsox, F.S.A.Scot, 

Oval leaf-shaped object of Brass, with a perforated projection at the 
top, for attachment. It is flat on one face and convex on the other. 
On the flat face is inscribed CITY OF EDINBURGH. It measures 

¥ inches by 2% inches by ,', inch. 








(33) By Joux Fraser, Corresponding Member. 
Two Communion Tokens, Birsay and Harray, Brook, 112; Unst, 1850, 


(3) By James Free, 39 Lady Helen Street, Kirkealdy. 
Communion Token of Linkton Associate Congregation, 1800. 





(35) By Mrs Ma 


SON, Hosen, through Jonw Fraser, Corresponding 
Member. 


Half of a Stone Mould for casting « pear-shaped object of unknown 
use, measuring 2! inches by 2 inches by j inch, found in a field at Hosen, 
Dounby, Orkney. 


(38) By The Right Hon, Lorn SrratHooxa ann Mouxr Royar, 
FSA Scot. 

Bead of mottled purple and grey mudstone 
(fig. 4), measuring 1] inch by yj inch. 

‘Three Flint Arrow-heads, two barbed and 
one leaf-shaped, measuring 1 inch by }} inch, 
fimeh by }} inch, and 3} inch by j% inch. 

‘Three side Scrapers of Flint, measuring 1} 
inch, 1f inch, and 17 inch in length. ‘The flints, 
with the exception of one of grey colour, have 
a thick white patina, Found on Pare Croe 
Rioch, Oronsay, 





Fig. 4. Stone Bend from (37) By James Rovanpsoy, 33 Gibson Ter- 
ronsay. (1) race, Edinburgh. 

Brass Key, found by the donor, 4 feet below the surface, when digging 

a hole for a telegraph pole, between Lasswade and Polton, Midlothian, 
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(38) By T. M. Hatsapay, F: 
about the relies (fig. 5). 

Cast Lead Name-plate, bearing the inscription, BY JOHN SCOTT, 
PLUMBER, EDIN®, 1757, the letters being 2} inches and 2} inches in 
height. The inscription occupies a space 30} inches long and 8j inches 
deep. The plate was taken from the roof of the north-west tower of 
George Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh. This John Scott appears to 
have done considerable work, as his name has been found on many 





Scot. who has supplied the notes 





Fig, & Scottish Rainwater Heads and other Objects of Lead. 


lead roofs thronghout Scotland. When lead was cast in bygone days, 
it was the custom for the plumber to have his name and the year of 
casting moulded on the sheet. 

Cast Lead Name-plate with name and date—1816 JOHN SCOTT, 
PLUMBER, EDIN®. It appears to have been cast by a descendant of 
the former John Scott, and was taken from the roof of a house which 
originally stood on a site in Princes Street, Edinburgh, now occupied 
by the Waverley Market. The inseription is surrounded by an oval 
beaded border, measuring 18] inches by 13} inches, the letters being 
2| inches and 1} ineh in height. 

Cast Lead Name-plate with the name and date-MARSHALL & 
SON, PLUMBERS, EDIN®, 1827, which was taken from the roof of the 
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Parliament Hall in Edinburgh Castle. It would appear that the firm 
was one of the last plumbers in Edinburgh to cast lead for their own 
use. Numerous plates have been found on old Edinburgh roofs bearing 
the name, and dates up to 1832 Milled sheet lead came into general 
use about 1810, There is an oval beaded border round the name and 
date, measuring 19 inches by 18{ inches, and the letters are 1f inch in 
height. 

Rain-water Head of Lead, measuring 29 inches in height, the oblong 
mouth being 22 inches by 9} inches, On the front is a stag’s head, 
erased, with the date 1729 and the initials TL, below. The donor is 
unable to say from where this was taken, but the plumber into whose 
hands it came believed it had originally been on one of the historical 
houses in the Canongate of Edinburgh, 

Rain-water Head of Lead, taken from an old house in Ayrshire 
when it was reconstructed about forty years ago, The head is 22) inches 
in height, and has a semi-vlliptical mouth, measuring 12] inches by 
8 inches, It is set in a calyx, and on the front ix a sheaf of wheat 
with a dove above it, ‘The little dots which appear in the photograph, 
just above the sheaf, are whero. the ears of wheat originally stood; 
along the top is the motto D'EN HAUT, These are the crest and 
motto of m Whiteford family, 

Rain-water Head, bell-shaped, with semi-elliptical mouth, measuring 
12} inches by 5 inches, and 17) inches in height, from Touch House 
in Stirlingshire, 

Small piece of 1]-inch bore Lead Pipe, measuring yy inch in length 
and 2j inches in external diameter, considered to be the first used in 
Scotland since Roman times, This is said to have been laid by Duteh- 
men in the year 1538 at Linlithgow Palace for King James V. It was 
cast in Holland and jointed with solder, As far as the writer knows, 
there are only two other pieces of this pipe now in existence, 

Two pieces of 2inch bore Lend Pipe, measuring 17} inches and 10 
inches in length, and 2h inches in external diameter, which are parts of « 
pipe found in the ground beneath the terrace on the south front of 
Goorge Horiot’s School, Edinburgh, It had been vertically east in short 
lengths and jointed together. It is difficult to say what its age is, but to 
the west of Heriot's School, where the Examination Hall now stands, near 
the Flodden Wall, there was situated the original Edinburgh Water Trust 
Yard. Hore there was a large tank which received the first water-supply 
by gravitation from Comiston Springs, about three miles distant. ‘This 
supply was brought to the city by a 3-inch lead pipe Inid in the year 
1680," The oldest drawing to be seen of the water tank is dated 18%, and 
there is no trace of the 2inch pipe in that drawing. It can, however, 
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be safely assumed that it had something to do with the Comiston water- 
supply. The plumber who laid this pipe was a good craftsman, Tt was 
straight, laid in a bed of sand, and the joints made horizontally and 
perfectly equal all round. ‘They were also ribbed. ‘The ribs on the joints 
wore termed overcasting. ‘The joint was first made with a wipe cloth and 
then a dull red-hot iron was gently run alongit. ‘This method of overcast- 
ing brought the tin in the metal to the surface and prevented the joint 
becoming porous. The writer, during his apprenticeship, over fifty years 
ago, remembers two yery old plumbers who overcast joints in this way. 

Piece of Ij-inch bore suction Lead Pipe, measuring 34 inches in 
length and 1] inch in extornal diameter, taken from an old cast-iron 
pump with water-wheel, driven by burn water at house near 
Gorebridge, Midlothian, ‘This pipe was made from east lead-sheet 
with soldered seam, the soldered wiping being } inch broad. ‘This was 
j common mothod of forming pipes about one hundred and fifty years 
‘ago, and similarly formed pipes have often been found in old wells. 

‘Old. Copper Soldering-bolt, with iron shank, which was found at 
Newstead Roman Fort, Melrose, It has a copper head set into a square 
wrought-iron box, which is 1} inch square by 1] ineh deep, the iron being 
welded round the copper. The total length is 1} inches, the shank 
measuring 9} inches long. 

‘Phreo Hand-made Wrought-iron Nails which had been used for fixing 
shoot lend on the roof of St John’s Church, Perth. ‘They are several 
Centuries old, and measure 4j inches, 25 inches, and 2y', inches in length. 











(90) By Wirtsam Mircment, Grind, Orkney, through W. Kieksnss, 
FS.A.Scot. 

Priming Powder-flask, rudely cut out of 1 piece of wood, of oval 
eylindrieal shape, and with the interior burnt ont. Its total length is 
1} inches, and cross diameters at contre }j inch by f inch. On each side 
of tho case are lugs, pierced vertically to receive a string or thong for 
suspension and to guide the cap, which has similar lugs. It is contorted 
and slightly imperfect. Found 2 feet down in peat, 

‘at Grind, Tankerness, Orkney. 


(40) Bequeathed by Rev, Jouxn M'Puerson 
Cuxsyscuame, formerly a Canon of St 
Ninian's Cathedral, Perth. 
Gold Finger-ring (fig. 6), the shoulders chased with 
‘a floral design and the hoop encireled with a raised afd ati pets ae 
moulding; the openwork bezel of lozenge shape Sonik! 
and consisting of S-shaped scrolls, is set with a rose diamond surrounded 
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by four smaller diamonds. ‘The ring is said to have been given by Prince 
Charlie to Beatrice Jenkison, daughter of the minister of Athelstane- 
ford, East Lothian, when she, along with her brother and sister, met 
the Prince at his camp at Duddingston. 


The following purchases for the Museum were intimated :— 





er-gilt Fingering, the hoop consisting of two twisted wires, 
and the bezel in form of a crowned heart, found on Tents Muir, Fife. 

Penannular Bronze Brooch, measuring 2j inches in diameter. The 
ring has broadened terminals of conventional zoomorphie form. The 
pin, which is broken into two parts, has a barrel-shaped hinge encircled 
with three raised mouldings. Found in a peat bank, west of Pinhoul- 
land, Walls, Shetland. (See subsequent communication by J. M. Corrie.) 

Large Wooden Potato Bowl, mensuring 13} inches in diameter and 
5} inches in height, from Peebles. 

Baton of Edinburgh High Constables, of Ebony, with a silver 
capsule at each end, measuring 5} inches in length and j inch in 
diameter, On one end is the cont of arms of Edinburgh, and E H C 
No. 107, and on the other the Royal Coat of Arms and INSTITUTED 1608, 

Two Muntins of Oak, decorated with carved thistle and oak designs, 
measuring 15 inches by 3 inches, from the old Church of Montrose. 

Small Steatite Urn, measuring from 3] inches to 3] inches in cross 
diameters at the mouth and 34 inches in height, found in a small stone 
ist at Clestrain, Stronsay, Orkney. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixv. p, 102, 
fig. 24) 

Steatite Vessel of Viking type, measuring 12 inches in external 

















Lud | 2 3 Finches. 








- Steatite Vessel with w patch on the bottom, from Bookan, Orkney, 


diameter at the mouth and 4} inches in height, the wall being 4 inch 
thick at the lip (fig. 7). It is fractured in places and restored. A hole 
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broken in the under side had been mended with a patch of steatite held 
in position by two crossed iron clasps, remains of which can still be seen. 
In the centre of the base is a small perforation. Found at Bookan, 
Orkney. 

Sieve, formed of a Calfs skin bound round a wooden hoop, the holes 
having been burned with a wire, measuring 16} inches to 17 inches in 
diameter and 2 inches in depth. 

Ship's Horn, made of an ox-horn with copper mountings at both ends, 
measuring 18} inches in length, and having LS. FORATWATT and the 
date 1771 burned on it, From Foratwatt, Walls, Shetland. 

Rude Stone Axe, roughly blocked out and ground only at the edge, 
measuring 3} inches by 2§ inches by 1% ineh, Sub-oval Stone with 
longitudinal hollow ground on top side, measuring 5} inches by 
3g inches by 2 inches. Broken Stone Object, 
measuring 2) inches by 1] inch by 1} inch, with 
a circular cavity 1} inch in diameter and } inch 
deep on the top, possibly amould. Twelve Scrapers 
and two side Scrapers of black, grey, yellow, and 
red Flint, Pointed Implement of grey Flint, and 
three worked Flints. Three Nodules of Hematite, 
burnished in parts, the third being wedge shaped, 
measuring 1] inch by 1} inch by 1yy inch, 1 inch 
by 1% inch by }] inch, and 1% inch by } inch by 
Jinch, 

All found on Bookan, Sandwi Orkney, 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 5{ inches in length, 
21f inches across the cutting edge, and yy inch 
in greatest thickness, found 2 feet under the sur- 
face during quarrying operations at Wolfhill, near 
Perth, 

‘Ale Cog made of wooden staves and hoops of 
withies, with two vertical pierced projecting 
handles, one incomplete, from Harray, Orkney. 

Stone Axe, measuring 5] inches by 27; inches 
by 11} inch, with edges ground flat and then pitted, 
from Halkerston, Gorebridge, Midlothian. ¥ig, &. Ground Frist Kaito 

‘Knife of brownish yellow Flint, which has first wieshir. Q) 
been carefully flaked and then ground all over 
the surface, except along one edge (fz. 8). It measures 3 inches 
by 1 inch by sy inch, Found on Over Howden, Channelkirk, 
Berwickshire. 
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There were acquired through the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer— 

Two Gold Penannular Armlets with expanding ends (fig. 9), the ring 
of both measuring 217 inches by 2) inches and 2{, inches by 24 inches 
in external diameters, and weighing 3 oz 2 dwt. 20 gr. and 1 dwt. 
20 gr. respectively. Found at the foot of a cliff under the Kirk Hill, 
St Abbs, Berwickshire, on 3rd May 1931, 

Both armlets, which belong to the Bronze Age, are flattened on the 





Fig. 9, Pensnnolar Gold Armlets found near the Kirk Hill, St. Abbs. (j.) 


inside of the ring, the larger being D-shaped in section, and the 
smaller of very thin segmental section, Of the eighteen gold armlets 
in the National Museum, only one, from Ormidale, Arran, shows a similar 
flattening. In Ireland, where gold penannular armlets have been 
found in much larger numbers, this feature is very seldom met with. 

These armlets were found on the estate of Lord Amulree, who, but 
for their having been handed over direct to the authorities by the 
finder, would have desired to present them himself to the N: 
Museum. 





fional 





The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. aT 


(1) By His Masesry’s Govensaent. 

Calendar of the Liberate Rolls, Henry IIL. Vol. ii., a.p. 1240-1245, 
London, 1930, 

Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I. and John. Vol. v., 
1207-1209, 8-10 John. London, 1931. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls, Henry IV. Vol. xii, a.p, 1990-1405. 
London, 1931. 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs, 
existing in tho Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries 
of Northern Italy. Vol. xxxi., 1657-1659, and vol, xxxii., 1659-1661. 
London, 1931. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, 1680-1092. Vol.ix., partsi.v. London, 1931. 

Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry IIL, a.p. 1254-1256; and Henry IV., 
vol. iii., a.0, 1405-1409. London, 1931, 

Calendar of State Papers. Foreign, Elizabeth. Vol. xxi., part iv. 
January-June, 1588. London, 1951- 





(2) By Joux Faaskr, Corresponding Member, 
Stirling, Stirling Castle, Abbey Craig, and the Wallace Monument, 
Bridge of Allan, its Environs and District, a Guide Book for Tourists in 
CentralSeotland. By Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D.,F.S.ASeot. Stirling, 1861. 


(3) By G. A. Garpwer, CA, F.S.AScot,, the Author. 


Comechingon Pottery. U.5.A., 1931. 
‘The Rock-Paintings of La Quebrada. Berlin, 1930, 


(4) By Dr J. B. Mans, Leuchars Castle, Fife, the Author. 
Historical Notes on Leuchars. Cupar, 1925. 


(5) By Ronert Monpocs Lawrance, F.S.A Scot. 

John Barness: A Forgotten Genius. Banff, 1931. By the Donor. 

Epitaphs: Graveyard Humour and Eulogy. Compiled by W. H. 
Beable. London, 1925. 

Morison's Tourist’s Guide to the City and County of Perth. Perth, 1800, 

University of Aberdeen, Quatercentenary Celebrations. September 
1906, Handbook to City and University. Aberdeen, 1906. 

Burns's School Reading-book. Some Sidelights thereon. Aberdeen, 
1931. By the Donor. 


(6) By the Misses Ross, 14 Saxe-Coburg Place. 


Memorabilia of the City of Perth. Perth, 1806. 
Memorials of the Old College of Glasgow. Glasgow, 1871. 
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@) By Tue Comsurres axp Ovravor, Russell-Cotes Art Gallery 
and Museum, Bournemouth. 


Souvenir of the Japanese Collection, Tllustrated, Compiled by 
Richard Quick, F.S.A.Scot,, M.J.8., Curator. 


(8) By Ricarn Quick, F.S.A.Seot. 


Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, Bournemouth, 
Vol, x., Nos, 2 and 3. 
Ninth Annual Report for year ending 3ist March 1931. 


(9) By THe Lrsnartan, University of Aberdeen, 
Scottish Gaelic Studies. Vol. ili, part ii. April 1931. 





(10) By D. Hay FreMine, LID. F.8.A.Seot,, the Author. 
St Andrews Cathedral Museum, Edinburgh, 1931. 


(11) By James MacLenosn, M.. D,, F.8.A.Scot., the Author, 


‘The Glasgow University Pross, 1638-1931, with some Notes on Scottish 
Printing in the lust three hundred years, Glasgow, 1981. 








2) By Tre Suererany, the Manx Museum, 

‘The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. ii, No. 27, June 131; and 
No. 28, September 1031, 

Tho Manx Museum and Ancient Monuments Trustees. ‘Cwenty-sixth 
Annual Report. Douglas, 1031, 








(13) By ‘T. Stepparp, Ms ‘ot., the Author, 
Hull Museum Publications, Nos, 75, 167-178. 


(14) By Rev. Jony Beventnex, M.BE., B.D. F,8,A.Seot, 


Heimskringla the Olaf Sagas and Heimskringla the Norse King Sagas, 
By Snorre Sturlason, Translated by Samuel Laing. London, nd, and 
London, 1930, 





(15) By Tae Eptvsunot Corroratioy, 

The City of Edinburgh. Preliminary Suggestions prepared for 
Consideration by the Representative Committee in regard to the 
Development and Re-planning of the Central Area of the City in 


relation to Public Buildings. By F. 0, Mears, RRIBA, FRSE, 
Member Town-planning Inst. March 1431, 
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(18) By Rev, ©, V. A. MacKcuers, M.A., F,S.4.Seot,, the Compiler. 


North Kirk of St Nicholas, Aberdeen, All in a Hundred Years, 
Centenary Souvenir, 1831-1031. 





(17) By Joux Marnesoy, F.RS.E, F.RS.GS., Corresponding 
Member, the Author, 
|A French Map of Prince Charlie's Campaign, (Reprinted from The 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. xlvii. May 1931.) 








(18) By J. Gramam Cautaxpen, F.S.A.Seot, 

Kaulturstréimungen in Europa aur Steinzeit, von G. Rosenberg, 
Kopenhagen, 1931, 

Hood's Pictorial Edinburgh. By Harold Hood, F.R.P.S, Middles- 
rough and London, 1981. 


(19) By Taw Director, City of Leicester Museum and Art Gallery. 
‘Twenty-seventh Report to the City Council, 1990-1931. 
Bulletin, Quarterly, No. 29, July 1931; and No, 30, October 1931, 


NGS. 





(2) By Tue Soctery wor ‘ie Prorectioy ov Axcrext Bur 
Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Committee, May 1081, 


(21) By Tue Pupvekorrar Danuan. 
Chronologival List of Inscriptions of The Padukkottai State, arranged 
according to Dynasties, Pudukkottai, 1920. 
Inscriptions (Texts) of The Pudukkottai State, arranged according to 
Dynasties. Padukkottai, 1920. 





(2) By W. Dovatas Stursox, D.Litt. F.S.A.Seot,, the Author, 


Dayid de Nocker's Stammbueh of 1579, Aberdeen, 1981, (Reprinted 
from The Aberdeen University Library Bulletin, No. 43. Sune 131.) 








(23) By W. L. Bunnows, the Author, 


Prehistoric Cooking Site. (Reprinted from The Transactions of the 
Birmingham Archwological Soviety, Vol. li part fi 1927.) 





(21) By Rev. J. Kixe Hewisox, D.D., F.S-A.Seot. 
Biographical Sketch of the Rey. Dr King Hewison in “Some Dumfries 
‘and Galloway Men,” 1922 By James Reid, Editor of The Dumfries and 
Galloway Standard. 
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(2%) By A.D, Lacatnre, FS.A.Seot. 
East Kilbride: Official Guide, London, n.d. 
A Guide to Crianlarich. By Mrs Place, York, 1910, 
Clunin Maceu Nois, By R.A. Macalister, M.A. Dublin, 1910, 





(20) By Grorce Mackay, M.D,, F.R.CS.E, F.8.AScot,, the Author. 
A Scots Brigade Flag for Amsterdam in 1990, Stirling, 1931, 


(27) By W. Percival Wesreit, PLS. F.S.AScot, the Author, 
Romano-British Objects from “ Foxholes,” near Hitchin, n.p,, n.d. 


(28) By Professor V. Gorpow Cnu.pe, B.Litt., P.8.A.Scot,, the Author, 


Skara Brae: A Pictish Village in Orkney, London, 1931, By the Donor, 
Les Tertres fanéraires préhistoriques dans la Forét de Haguenau. 
I. Les Tumulus de l'Age du Bronze, F. A. Schaeffer. Haguenau, 1026, 


(20) By J. Srorne CLoustox, F.8.A.Seot., the Author, 


Early Norse Castles. (A Lecture read before the Aberdeen Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, 19th March 1931.) 


(30) By Jaares 8, Rictaxpsoy, F\S.A.Seot., the Author. 
Hailes Castle, Bast Lothian: Official Guide, np, 1081. 
Hantingtower: Official Guide. Edinburgh, 1931, 





(31) By J, W. Guxcony, P:R, LL.D, D8o,, F.S.ASeot., the Author, 
‘The Story of the Road, trom the beginning down to A.p. 1931. London, 


1931. 


(32) By W. Forves Gray, F.RS.E., F.8.A.8cot, the Author. 
Five Score: A Group of Famous Contenarians, London, 1931, 


(33) By Roper 'l, Skivwxe, M.A. F.RSE,, FS.ASeot,, the Author, 
Figures and Figureheads. Edinburgh, 1931. 


(34) By Sir Georor Macpowatn, K.B.E., F.B.A., M.A,, LL.D,, D.Litt., 
F.S.A.Scot,, the Author, 
‘The British Academy Supplemental Papers, No, VI. Roman Britain, 
1914-1928, 
(35) By Tue Surney Anciaotocrca Socrery. 


Roeque's Map of Surrey (1762). Published in facsimile by the Surrey 
Archwological Society, Castle Arch, Guildford, 1931. 
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(36) By Davin Jounstoxs Beattie, the Author. 
Prince Charlie and the Borderland. Carlisle, 1928. 


(1) By Tue Eprsnvnen Leaove or Prenistonrass, 

Proceedings of the Edinburgh League of Prehistorians (affiliated to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland). Session 1990-1981. Vol.i., part i. 
Edinburgh, 1931. 





(88) By Tae Syspics oF THE Castnnrnce Ustvensrry Press, 
Cambridge County Geographies—Berwickshire und Roxburghshire. 
By W.S. Crockett. Cambridge, 1026. 


(80) By ‘Tue Wettcome Fouspatios, Lv. 
Research Institutions and Museums founded by Henry 8. Wellcome. 
London, 195i. 


(40) By F. T, Mactwon, F.S.A.Soot. 

Commission signed by WILLIAM TLL, to WILLIAM ARNOTT, as 
Captain in the Earl of Leven's Regiment of Foot, dated 27th December 1690, 

Commission signed by GEORGE IIL, appointing WILLIAM ARNOT 
Captain in the Second or Queen's Regiment of Dragoon Guards, dated 
27th October 1700. 

Commission signed by GEORGE IIL. 
ARNOTT, BART,, appointing him Major 
of Foot, dated 20th November 1700. 


favour of SIR ROBERT 
the Twenty-sixth Regiment 





‘The following purchases for the Library were intimated — 

‘Acta Archmologica. Vol. ii., Fase. 1 and Fase. 2 Copenha; 

Place-names of Glengarry and Glenquoich and their Associations. By 
Kaward C, Ellice, Second and Revised Edition. London, 19%, 

English Romanesque Architecture before the Conquest. By A. W. 
Clapham, FSA. Oxford, 1990. 

‘Old and Curious Playing Cards: Their History and Types from many 
Countrios and Periods. By H. T. Morley, BSe(Arch.), F.R.HistS., FSP. 
London, 1981. 

Index of Potters’ Stamps on Terra Sigillata “Samian Ware.” By 
Felix Oswald, DSc. B.A., FS.A., F.GS. Notts, 1131. 

‘The Scottish Nation: or the Surnames, Families, Literature, Honours, 
and Biographieal History of the People of Scotland. By William 
‘Anderson. 3 vols. Edinburgh and London, 186%. 
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Dictionnaire d'Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. ‘Tome Dixiéme, 
Promiire Partie, Lyon-Manosque. Paris, 1931. 

The Secret of Flodden. By W. Mackay Mackenzie, M.A. D.Litt. 
Edinburgh, 1931, 

A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue from the Twelfth Century 
to the ond of the Seventeenth. By Sir William A. Craigie, LL.D., 
D.Litt. Parti, A—Assemble. Oxford, 1931, 


‘The following Communications were read :— 


L 


BARTH-HOUSES AT GARRY IOCHDRACH AND BAC MHIC CONNAIN, 
IN NORTH UIST. By rue tare ERSKINE BEVERIDGE, LL.D., 
FS.A.Scor, Wirt Notes ox THE StauctuRes AND THE RELICS FOUND 
THenuIN, BY J, GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scor., Diecron oF 
THe NATIONAL Museum oF ANTIQUITIES oF SCOTLAND. 





Last Session in the report on the excavations carried out at the earth- 
houses at Foshigarry and on the fort, Dun Thomaidh, in North Uist, it 
was intimated that Mr Beveridge had also excavated other two earth- 
houses, one at Garry Iochdrach, on the south-western shore of Vallay 
Strand, and the other at Bae Mhie Connain, on the Island of Vallay, 
both in North Uist.! At the time of his death Mr Beveridge had written 
4 preliminary account of his excavations of Garry Iochdrach, but not 
of those at Bae Mhic Connain. The diary describing most of his opera- 
tions on the latter site, and his rough working plan, however, were 
handed to me, and from them I have compiled the following report on it. 
Evidently some of his notes have gone amissing, as precise descriptions 
and measurements of certain of the buildings cannot be found, 














EARTH-HOUSE AT GARRY IOCHDRACH, VALLAY 
By rae tare ERSKINE BEVERIDGE, LL.D. 

Garry Tochdrach, a small promontory on Airidh Mhic Ruaridh, on the 
south-western shore of Vallay Strand in North Uist, is situated two 
and a half miles south-east from Foshigarry, forming the north side 
of a shallow tidal bay at Ceann nan Clachan. Towards the eastern 
extremity of this point was discovered in August 1912, and excavated 
during the summers of 1912 and 1913, an earth-house which bears much 
general resemblance to the three large underground structures at 

+ Proc. Soe. Ant, Scot, vol xv, p. 20, 





TRAND, 
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Foshigarry, as also to another at Machair Leathann recorded in the 
writer's volume on North Uist.!_ It is further noteworthy that the arrange- 
ment of radial walls in all five of these undoubtedly subterranean dwellings 
is practically identical with that disclosed in the neighbouring partially 
above-ground erections at Cnoc a’ Combdhalach (three hundred yards 
to the south-west) and Eilean Maleit (five hundred yards to the south- 
east), both of which have been classed as apparently duns or walled forts. 

Attention was first drawn to this site7—in the total absence of any 
aid from local tradition—by two large flat stones, 3 feet apart, protrud- 
ing towards each other through the grassy surface to the height of 
about 1 foot. Upon excavation these revealed themselves as roof-slabs 
displaced with an upward tilt, surmounting a deep layer of ashes, 
Within 2 or 3 yards to the south and west we soon found at least five 
other similar covering slabs, the largest of which measured 4 feet 8 
inches by 1 foot 11 inches by 3 inches, all evidently occupying nearly their 
original positions, at somewhat less than 4 feet ahove the floor-level. 

‘The main structure showed an interior diameter of 252 feet enclosed 
by a well-built circumferential wall, and containing a series of seven 
radial piers or divisional walls spaced at fairly regular intervals (fig. 1). 
‘These radials varied in length from 3 feet to 3 feet 10 inches by a 
thickness of 1 foot 4 inches to 1 foot 9 inches, each leaving a gap of 
2} feet to 3 feet 4 inches between its outer end and the face of the 
surrounding wall, except that the eastern radial measured 6 fect 6 inches 
in length, extending all the way to the boundary wall without any gap, 
while that on the south was continued by a slab i foot 10 inches long and 
2 feet high, thus reducing the outer gap to 1 foot. The segments or 
chambers (marked @ to g) contained between these seven radials were 
closed at their inner ends or backs—these spaces averaging about 5 feet 
in length—by unsubstantial walls composed of small slabs built up on 
end; segments a and f, however, remained fully open, and chamber ¢, 
which, although closed, had been apparently at one time partly open to 
allow access to a sink. A central chamber of heptagonal shape was thus 

* North Vist, p. 129. 

* While staying with Mr Beveridge, in Vallay, in 1914, I had the opportunity of visiting these 
sites and discussing their structural features with him. Mr Beveridge in North Uist had 
Ineladed the buildings on Eileas Maleit and Cnoe «° Combdhalach ainonst his list of duns, 
but wan not quite satisied with this classification. The structare on Eilean Malelt ls perched 
fn, and oocuptes the greater part of, a rocky outcrop, near the south western corner of Vallay 
Strand, which could not carry any depth of soll, so that the baildings were practically above 
‘ground, bat at Cuoe a” Combdhalach au excavation bad certainly beew made, not very deep, 
to rmceive the buildings. Wesame to the conclusion that as these two stractures had too many 
fontrances for defence, and as their internal buildings so mitch resembled those at Macair 
Tenthara—the finest of all the wheel-shaped earthhouses excavated which lies only three 
rilles to the north-east, and those at Usfalsk, South Wist, the whole groap in Vallay Strand 
‘shootd be placed In the same category. 

‘VOL, LEVI. 3 
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formed, measuring about 13 feet across, this, as also the radial segments, 
being for the most part, if not entirely, paved with comparatively small 
thin stones. 

Without question this site at Garry Tochdrach has been an under- 
ground dwelling enclosed by a massive sea-wall varying from 8 feet to 
Lf feot in thickness, at the edge of the small bay to its south, and else- 
where by a slender lining wall of about 18 inches thick built against 


y PLAN OF EARTH-HOUSE AT 


t GARRY lochoRAGH 


p's» 





Wig. 1. Plan of Barth-hoase nt Garry Tochdrach, North Uist. 





the adjoining bank. This consists, not of sand as at Foshigarry, but of 
earthy soil intermingled with rock and loose stones, 

‘The base of the whole structure showed a gradual rise of at least 18 
inches from south to north, and it is to be specially noted that in 
chambers b and ¢ their paved floors had been secondarily raised to 
the extent of about 12 inches, both sets of floors remaining complete 
in each case at the time of excavation. Within the upper pavement 
of b was embedded a small pounder, and between its floors were found 
a hammer-stone, a bone pin, a small nicked stone, and some fragments 
of patterned pottery, as also two lumps of clay, one of them large, 
Betwoon the double floors of ¢ lay two hai 
ments of pottery, 











merstones and some frag- 
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Tt was also found that the walls closing the inner ends (or backs) 
of chambers }, ¢, d, and ¢ were not built up regularly from the main 
floor, all of them evidently belonging to two separate periods. Those 
at c,d, and ¢ were of double thickness in their lower portions, More- 
over, the wall behind b contained a large stone recessed in one ond as 
if for use as a mortar; in that behind d were found a large pottery 
whorl, » pounder, and two hammer-stones; while into like position in ¢ 
had beon built in part of a quern-stone, 

Full ovidence was hardly available as to the original roof-height of 
this earth-house, although it may be fairly taken as varying from about 
4 foot to 5 fect. At chambers a, ¢, and d the outer enclosing wall 
seemed to retain its full original height of 4 feet, 5 feet 2 inches, and 
4 feot respectively; while the western radial stood to 4 feet 11 inches 
above the floor at its inner end, and the others to about 3 fect 6 inches. 
‘The western, eastern, and southern radials were covered only by a sod of 
4 inches in thickness, while the other radials had a thickness of 1 foot 
9 inches, 11 inches, and 2 fect 2 inches of soil between them and the 
Krassy surface, In the circumferential wall, exuetly opposite the south- 
west radial, were found three courses of not very large stones coving 
inwards and upwards, commencing from a height of 3 fect above the 
Hloor, Here, at least, the gap outside the radial has been arched, but the 
radial chambers themselves were undoubtedly roofed with stone slabs. 
It must be noted, however, that two of the seven roof-slabs found lay 
in the central chamber. 

‘The chief interior features of the earth-house were a central hearth 
and three sinks. ‘There had indeed been threo hearths at successive 
periods, the lower and.largest at the original floor-level, and two others 
at elevations of about 17 inches and 2 feet 4 inches, the Intter bearing 
a thick deposit of ashes to the oxtent of 3 feet, up to within about 15 
inches of the natural turf. Of these hearths the lower and upper were 
of irregular shapes, each with four curved sides; while the intermediate 
was oval and much smaller, Their greatest dimensions, within stone 
edgings, 3 inches to 8 inches in width, were:—lower hearth, mensuring 44 
fect by 3 feet 11 inches, on clay at south, paved to north; mid hearth, 
measuring 3 feet 2 inches by 2 fect, paved upon 2 inches of clay; upper 
hearth, measuring 4 feet by 3 feet 10 inches, unpaved, 

Hulf-way between the hearth and the south-west radial was another 
nk, measuring 1 foot 8 inches by 11 inches and 16 inches deep, with its 
base 1 foot above the floor, being obviously a secondary insertion, and no 
doubt coeval with the middle hearth. Within it were found bones (prob- 
ably of the cow), limpet and periwinkle shells, a piece of cetacean bone, 
fragments of the usual pottery, and an abundance of ashes. Indeed, 
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the whole of this large contral chamber was practically filled with peat 
ashes. There was some appearance of a slanting chimney, measuring 
2 feet hy 1 foot 9 inches, near the inner end of the eastern radial, but 
this must remain doubtful, 

Tt was most interesting to observe, on 4th Sept, 1913, that an ex- 
ceptionally high spring-tide had penetrated to the outer edge of the 
lower hearth. A fact like this may not unreasonably explain an erection 
of the middle hearth and of the raised sink just noted, and also account 
for the double floors in chambers b and o, together with the secondary 
arrangement of the inner walls closing chambers b, ¢, d, and ¢, 

‘Two other sinks (already mentioned in passing) were found in chambers 
@ and ¢, both of them paved and adjoining the eastern radial. The 
first of these had been set north and south within the floor, measuring 
1 foot by 1 foot 8 inches, and covered by a single slab, measuring 1 foot 
5 inches by 2 feet 2 inches. In it were found two hammer-stones. The 
second sink, close to the encircling wall, measured 1 foot 6 inches by 2 
feot 11 inches; it lay east and wost, with its base at the floor-level, and 
a low platform extended from it to the central chamber at a point 
opposite the north end of the hearth. Both of these neighbouring sinks 
lod into a drain which ran southwards through the middle of chamber e, 
immodiately below the paved floor, emerging opposite the south-east 
radial, with an ayorage width of 21 inches, in a south-easterly direction 
through the massive sea-wall, there showing its greatest thickness of 
11} feet. 

Chamber d contained, in the upper part of its boundary wall, an 
unusnally large bole or cupboard which measured 16 inches wide by 
M4 inches high. It was squared in front, but tapered to a point at the 
back, its depth being 19 inches, Within it were found a hammer-stone 
and a fragment of ornamented pottery. Upon the top of the eastern 
radial, in a nest of soil, lay a stone whorl, in chamber ¢ a socket-stone ; in 
chamber a, close to the inner doorway of the main entrance, several 
pieces of cetacean bone, the two largest shaped artificially for some special 

nrpose. A small lay crucible containing traces of bronze was found 
chamber ¢; and on the top of a low curved wall crossing chamber 
just above its floor, a piece of thin flat pumice, oblong in shape, but 
with one curved end through which a hole had been piereed, As to 
the general site, apart from the few items already noted incidentally, 
the chief finds consisted of hammer-stones (including a dozen in quartz), 
fragments of the usual rude pottery, small, rounded or squared, thin 
slabs of schist, whorls in stone, bone, and pottery, small pieces of pumice, 
and » few bone pins. Deserving of individual notice are :—half of a jet or 
lignite bead, a finger-ring in horn, the handle of a neat weaving-comb 
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bearing two bands of incised diaper pattern, part of a small-toothed comb 

with dot and circle ornament, and a tiny erucible of pottery only 3 inch 
in diameter, and somewhat resembling two others previously found at 
Cuoe a’ Comhdhalach and Foshigarry. Another object seems to require 
special and more detailed description, This is a water-worn quarta 
pebble, about 2} inches in diameter by 1 inch in thickness, bearing upon 
exch of its two opposite and comparatively flat faces what is apparently 
‘4 symbolical design clearly outlined in a reddish and almost indelible 
pigment, A small hammer-stone also bore similar markings though 
much less clearly defined. 

The main entrance to this eurth-house was from the south-west into 
chamber a, between the western and south-western radials, With its 
outer opening just above the shore, and an apparent height of about 4 
foot, this passage, measuring from 19 to 22 inches wide, first ran for 6 feet 
straight towards the north-west, and then turned abruptly at right angles 
in a width of 2 feot 5 inches, and a length of 4 feot, the Inter measure- 
ment including # recess of 18 inches at each side of its inner end, where 
it widened to 4 fest, evidently to contain a door barred from within, 

Close to the shore, 3 yards west from this doorway, were found traces 
of an exterior drain, and near its exit a peat and a small piece of wood 
embedded in the soil at a depth of about 8 feet below the surface, It 
seems hardly possible, however, to associate this feature, and more 
especially the perishable objects there found, with the prehistoric site 
under present notice, 

‘At the north-west boundary of this earth-house, midway between the 
western and north-western radinls, was the opening into a small annexe 
in the form of a rectangular chamber, which was entered through a 
passage of about 4 feet wide, with walls in part reaching 4 fect 5 inches in 
height, and covered, previous to excavation, by soil to a depth of nearly 
2foot. Emerging from chamber b in a width diminished to 20 inches by 
‘an Sinch jamb, this access expanded to 8 feet at a narrow sill crossing 
its floor, with @ second and similar jamb in the chamber immediately 
heyond, Both of the lateral recesses thus formed near the extremities 
of the passage were situated in corresponding positions on its south 
side, and seemed to indicate the former existence of double doors, one 
‘at each end, and capable of boing barred inside at will, so as to prevent 
any access from the main earth-house. 

‘This chamber—paved also, and measuring about I feet in length from 
south-west to north-east, by 6 feet in width—does not readily lend itself 
to description, having evidently undergone secondary treatment, especi- 
ally with regard to an inserted wall, unbonded at both ends, across its 
northern portion, this wall indeed containing, low down towards the west, 
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‘a small bole which measured 10 inches in length by 3 inches in height. 
Here were found two pottery whorls, one unfinished, and a stone ball 
indented by two slight artificial hollows precisely opposite each other. 

A peculiar and nov obviously intelligible feature in association with 
this site at Garry Tochdrach was a narrow exterior passage, 20 to 27 
inches wide, und paved with small stones, almost, if not completely, 
encircling its landward portion—that is, on the west, north and east, 
At the south-west, this passage, as shown upon the ground-plan, con- 
tinued in a direct line with the first 6 feet of the main entrance, starting 
from the point where the latter turned at right angles into the actual 
doorway of the earth-house. Thence, bordered by slender stone linings 
and separated from the main fabric by 4 feet to 5 fect of intervening 
walls and soil, it continued for a length of 15 feet, including an irregularly 
shaped enlargement of about 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 2 inches at its 
termination close to the south wall of the north-western chamber. Upon 
the floor of this passage, midway in its course, lay two cover-slabs, the 
larger of them 3 feet long. 

Probably at the original period of its construction this access had 
completely traversed the adjoining chamber, entering it from the south 
through a doorway 3 feet wide, (even now traceable as having been built 
up at an after-staze), and emerging by a much narrower exit at the 
north-east, This latter opening—now less than 1 foot in width, but with 
its sides certainly fallen in—had a still-oxisting cover-slab, underneath 
which it was possible for a man to creep, « fact twice proved in the 
course of excavation. Beyond the further end was revealed a con- 
tinuous payed passage from 1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet wide and with a 
total length of about 40 fect. In its northern portion, where it ran 
approximately east and west for 14 feet, it was situated from 3 feet to 
5 feot outside the main structure, with walls 3 fect 6 inches high, their 
tops covered by quite an equal depth of necumulated soil, including 
what seemed to be the foundations of a comparatively modern cottage 
upon the very summit. For the remaining 26 feet of its course, this 
passage, between slight walls, took a south-easterly direction, but in an 
irregular line and at a gradually increasing distance of 31, 44, and 7} feet 
from the inner side; finally it reached the shore at a point 12} feet east 
from that where the large drain alrendy noticed emerges from the earth- 
house proper, the passage and drain running almost parallel with each 
other at this interval for the southmost 4 yards, 

Within the walls of this passage lay ashes and fragments of pottery, 
but, apart from these, few relies of former occupation were found. At 
the west they included some patterned pottery, two hammer-stones and 
a pounder, and near the floor two or three rude bone pins: at the north, 
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fa quartz hammer-stone, a piece of pumice, two fragments of iron, a 
broken bone pin, and half of a centrally perforated disc of unburnt clay, 
BL inches in diameter: at the east, a flaked flint and a bone pin: as also, 
in the north-west chamber, two small hammer-stones, more decorated 
pottery, and a small stone cube measuring 1 inch across. 

‘A most interesting feature in connection with this earth-house at 
Garry Iochdrach is the existence, within 2 yards to the east, of a boat- 
harbour, apparently contemporary in date, Of elongated oval shape, 

_ and with extreme interior dimensions of 48} fect by 12} feet, lying 
approximately east and west, this harbour abuts upon the shore at its 
north side, where it shows but a slight boundary wall. On the south, 
however, there still remains a substantial breakwater from 3 fect to 
44 feet in width, composed of large blocks of stone, and extending for 
the entire length, except where a gap or entrance, 7 feet wide, was left 
14 feet from the south-west corne: 

ituated in a very shallow bay, within a remote corner of Vallay 

Strand, this harbour could only have served boats of the lightest draught, 

and for no more than three or four hours at high water of ordinary tides, 

‘About 4 yards north from the enrth-house, and at an elevation of 8 or 

9 feot above its base, immediately beyond the supposed foundations of 

‘n former cottage, is a small flat aren upon which stunds an oval enclosure, 

no doubt of comparatively modern date and with all the appearance of 

having served asa sheop-fold. With exterior dimensions of 32) feet by 20 

foot and interior ones of 24 feet by 20} feet, and its axis almost north and 

south, the wall of this construction showed a very regular thickness of 

4 feot 3 inches, with a present height varying from about 1} foot to 3 feet, 

this Intter height chiefly towards the south end, where half of the wall 

lay below and half above the soil, At the north-east side ix a narrow 

entrance, with three courses of building. It is only 14 inches high, 12 

inches wide at its centre, aud 17 inches at each end, with two covering- 

slabs apparently still in their original positions. ‘This enclosure is a mere 
surface erection and may be dismissed as of no antiquity, although at 
lower levels on the same site there seem to have stood two ancient 
dwellings in succession, at perhaps widely separated periods, 
Hxcavation near the middle of this fold revealed the foundations of 
asomewhat oblong building about 7 feet in width by 18 feot in length, not 
clearly defined at its south extremity, which, however, seemed to extend 
half-way under the south wall of the fold, ‘The straight and well-built 
west wall of this erection partly remained in three courses to a height 
of 2feot, and was covered by about 14 inches of soil. Within this dwelling, 

4 feet from its north wall, but centrally placed as to width, was found 

hearth 2 feet 10 inches in diameter, with ashes in abundance, Nearly 
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opposite to it to the east was a 12-inch passage through the wall, and to 
the west a step or sill, giving a slight rise in the floor from that point 
northwards. ‘The whole building was paved, including the hearth which 
was 2 fect below the surface. Underneath the west wall of this inter- 
mediate building were found scattered ashes, and below its floor various 
implements, including two stone whorls, one in an unfinished state, two 
bone pins, and a smoothing-stone. ‘These were evidently to be associated 
with a still earlier and even prehistoric dwelling, its floor lying from 
1} foot to 2 feot under that of the other, the depth below the surface of 
the sheep-fold being nearly 5feet. Here were the remains of aslab-paved 
floor and also of a large paved hearth, the latter covered by ashes to the 
thickness of 1 foot, with burnt shells and bones, ‘This hearth extended 
westwards from beneath the south-west corner of the upper building, 
and at about 6 feet farther west were traces of an onter wall running 
northwards for nearly 3 yards, In this quarter indications also appeared 
of a continuation for about 10 feet towards the north-west of the passage 
already described as outside the north exterior of the earth-house. ‘These, 
however, were very indistinct, the base rising gradually to within 3 feet of 
the surface upon solid rock covered by a layer of clay, 1 to 2 inches thick. 

‘At this sheep-fold site pottery was comparatively scarce, but a group 
of conrse plain fragments measuring from j inch to 4 inch in thickness 
were recovered. There were also found a very few hammer-stones, 
whet-stones, smoothing-stones, flaked flints, bone pins, fragments of 
corroded iron, and two small lumps of pumice. Other notable items were 
the complete but broken stem of a bronze free ring-headed pin, 5 inches 
Jong, its small square head ornamented with dots and lines, but wanting 
the movable ring; an unbaked ring of clay, 5 inches in diameter, with 
flat base and curved top, a Linch hole pierced through its centre; and 
fa piece of heavy soapstone squared at the base and ends, but with a 
domed top, measuring 7} inehes in length by 3 inches in width and height, 
and bearing cut marks, straight in most parts and waved in others, over 
nearly its whole surface. 

‘About 5 yards east of the fold, 1 foot helow the grass and close to a 
row of small stones set in position opposite a rock-face—no doubt 
indicating the site of some outer construction—were found a few pottery 
fragments of quite different type and perhaps made on a wheel, probably 
attributable to a distinctly later period. 

‘The following relics were found in or near the earth-house: 

















Oxnsecrs or Stoxx, 
Forty-five hammer-stones or pounders; parts of querns; a hollowed 
stone; a reddish-brown, irregular, oblong object, 3 inches in length, 
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slightly incised with quadrilateral panels on the two opposite faces; two 
‘vater-worn pebbles with streaks of rust on them—strike-a-lights—one 
having also been used as a hammer-stone; five whet-stones ; six smoot! 
ing or polishing stones, three of symmetrical shape; a ball of granite, 3 
inches in diameter, with depressions on opposite sides; an oblong piece 
‘of mica schist,7} inches in length, of plano-convex section, with traneated 
Gnds, scored with tool marks, and pitted on the upper surface; three 
pieces of mica schist, from 5 inches to 7 inches square and 1 inch thick; 
seven pot-lids of the same material, from 3 inches to 5 inches in diameter, 
and from j inch to } inch thick; a thin polished dise of clay-slate, 2inches 
jn diameter; eight whorls, of which four were domed and two fiat, the 
perforation in one of the latter being incomplete ; a small shaped stone, 
Perhaps an unfinished whorl; a fragment of the rim of a vessel of 
fea schist; sixteen pieces of pumice, one 1 inch long, being thin and 
pierced near one end; two sorket-stones; half of a bead of jet or shale, 
1 inch in diameter; and eight flint flakes. 














Oxsects oF Mert. 

‘Twenty-two fragments of much-corroded iron, including rivets, 
pieces of knife-blades, and an instrament 5 inches long, with two long: 
prongs; four lumps of iron slag; a free ring-headed pin 6 inches long, 
wanting the ring, and another pin with ornamental head, 3 inches long, 
thuch eorroded, of bronze; and a fourth-century Roman coin of Con- 
stuntins IL found in the entrance to the long chamber on the north-west. 





Oxsucrs oF DEBn-nORs. 
|A fingering of irregular shape; two cut points of tines; and five 
shaped segments of antlers, two of them flat, thin slices, the longer 
pierced with two holes. 
Onsects or Boxe. 





Weaving comb, 4 inches long, showing the stumps of ten teeth, the 
handle decorated with two transverse bands of lozenge designs; small 
flat piece with cuts; a large slab, 25 inches long, 5 inches wide, and 7} 
jnehes thick, shaped throughout, with flat sides and oval ends, piereed 
‘close to one end with a circular hole, 2} inches in diameter, and showing 
circular hollow cut to a depth of 1} inch near the opposite ond; segment 
of a large vertebra, measuring from 3 inches to 7 inches in dinmeter, 
Groular hole through the centre: and three smaller lumps partly shaped, 
all of cetacean bone. 

Fragments of a small-toothed comb, with dot and eirele ornamentation ; 
threo whorls; two needles, one 2 inches long with a broad head, and the 
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other imperfect ; five pins with round heads, and one with an ornamental 
head, 3 inches long, wanting the point; seventeen pointed tools, mostly 
of rude shape; and eleven shaped fragments, seven of which bear traces 
of corroded iron, 





Porrery. 

‘Two crucibles, the larger 2 inches in diameter, from chamber ¢, eon 
taining traces of bronze, and the other imperfect; a stnall hemispherical 
crucible, { inch in diameter, of the type found in the Foshigarry earth- 
houses; fourteen whorls made of shards of pottery, varying from 1} 
inch to 24 inches in diameter, seven being unpierced dises; portion of a 
large ring which had measured about 18 inches in diameter when com- 
plete, the ring 3) inches across; two rings of unbaked clay, measuring 
5 inches and 3 inches in diameter and 1] inch and 1} inch in thickness, 
each with a hole in the centre } inch in diameter; two large lumps of 
clay found in chamber b, between the double floors; and two hundred 
and sixty-two fragments of vessels, showing at least thirty-three different. 
decorative patterns, both incised and applied, but chiefly the former. 





EARTH-HOUSE AT BAC MHIC CONNAIN. Wirn Nores oy ran 
Srrucrones ap Retics rouxn, By J, GRAHAM CALLANDER. 


On one of the numerous sand-covered hillocks lying to the south of 
the watershed of the tidal islet of Vallay, about 180 yards north of the 
bay at Saltam, in Vallay Sound, and a quarter of a mile north-west of 
Vallay House, an earth-house was discovered by Mr Beveridge in the 
autumn of 1919. Exeavations were commenced on the 1th August and 
continued until the 2ird September, The site appeared as a mound 
running west-north-west and enst-south-east, steepest towards its south- 
eastern end, and tailing off in a long sloping shoulder towards the west, 
It measured about 45 yards in length and 25 yards in breadth, and rose 
about 12 feet above its south-eastern margin, 

‘The eurth-house consisted of two circular chambers, with two smaller 
quadrangular compartments between them, while to the north-east and 
south-east of tho eastern one were the remains of buildings of indefinite 
character (fig. 2). The circular chamber to the west, D, which was of 
the whecl-shaped variety, so well known from Mr Beveridge's previous 
excavations in the neighbourhood, was larger than Chamber A on the 
east, and its floor lay at a lower level, Access to the former chamber, 
however, seems to have been obtained through a narrow passage from 
the east. The surviving portions of the walls of the chambers and 
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passages gave no indication of their original height, as apparently. in 
late times, possibly when the present steading on Vallay was being 
orected, the site had been used as a quarry, and the roofs and upper parts 
fof the walls bad been earried off as building material. As will be seen 
lator, the earth-house had either undergone considerable reconstruction 
or had been built on an earlier inhabited site. 

Emerging from the south-eastern slope of the mound, at » higher 


PLAN OF EARTH-HOUSE AT, 
¢ BAC MMIC CONNAIN 


: ° soreer 


Vig. 2 Plan of Barth-house nt Tae Mhie Connain. 


point than the bas, were the remains of a walled passage, measuring 
fect 6 inches in width, which ran in a northerly direction for 18 feet, 
Where it entered Chamber A a little to the east of its most southerly 
point, At the entrance the passage may have been narrower, or even 
‘nocess to it may have been from the east, but here the building was too 
fragmentary and disturbed to permit of the dotails of the original 
structure being ascortained. ‘The passage was for the main part paved, 
‘and where it entored the circular chamber there was flat slab projecting 
6 inchos above the floor and forming a door-sill. 

Chamber A was nearly circular, measuring 19 feet in diameter from 
north to south and 18 feet 7 inches from east to west, the walls being 
generally reduced to a height of 3 fect to 4 feet, Above these were 
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Jayers of sandy loam about 1 foot to 1 foot 3 inches thick. In the south- 
western section of the chamber was a radial wall, measuring 4 feet 
9 inches in length, the inner end of which was carried to the south-enst 
for about 3 feet more. This radial wall stopped 2 feet 1 inch from the 
main wall, the vacancy being blocked by an upright On the opposite 

ide of the chamber were the fragments of another divisional wall, but 
instead of being set radially it extended inwards from the main wall first 
in a north-westerly direction and then in a curve to the north, for a 
distance of 5 feet 8 inches; from this point it made a quick return to 
the south-south-west for other 5 feet. A few inches from its southern 
termination stood a thin upright slab, Close to the inner end of the 
south-western radial wall, above floor level, were the remains of a hearth, 
the kerb being formed of stones set on edge, Only the north-west end 
was complete, and it measured 12 inches in breadth, the remaining parts 
on the north-east and south-west sides measuring 1 foot 8 inches and 
2 feet 1 inch in length respectively. Close to the south-eastern wall of 
the chamber was a large rectangular structure formed of slabs set on 
edge, and measuring externally about 7 feet 6 inches in length from 
north to south and about 5 feet in breadth; slightly to the south of 
the centre it was divided into two compartments by a slab also set 
on edge. 

In the most easterly part of the main wall of the building was a large 
four-sided recess widening inwards from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feot 6 inches, 
the northern and sonthern sides measuring 4 feet 4 inches and 3 feet 
6 inches in length : 

At the floor the north-west of the chamber was 
an opening, 10 inches wide and 5 inches deep, which led into a drain 
running in a westerly direction, 

There was no clear evidence that there was any communication 
between Chamber A and any of the others in the earth-house, but near 
the most northerly part of the main wall were indications that an opening 
3 feet 4 inches wide may have been built up. 

In excavating this chamber Mr Beveridge found that, after removing 
the turf and the blown sand below it, the interior was filled with a dense 
dark sand which yielded the greater part of a saddle quern half-way 
down to the floor, and pieces of cetacean and other bones, hammer-stones, 
and shards of pottery at different levels. From this he concluded that 
the building had been filled in, possibly at the time when the place had 
been plundered for building stones. ‘The hearth was at a higher level than 
the floor; and under the latter and at a lower level than the foundations 
of the wall, beneath a layer of sand 6 inches thick, was found a deposit 
12 inches deep, containing shells, bones, pottery, and ashes. 
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From the outside of the wall on the north-west of Chamber A, and 
about 1 foot 6 inches higher, was a passage 2 feet 9 inches wide running 
ina westerly direction for distance of about 20 feet, when it entered 
Chamber D.. Its eastern extension, which probably formed the entrance, 
was very dilapidated, and so this feature could not be traced out. 
Running along the south side of the passage, just under the floor, was 
fs drain, one end of which was seen in the north-western wall of 
Chamber A. Under this passage were other two drains superimposed 
fone on anothor, and both under the one just described. Bones were 
found as low down as the deepest drain. 

‘On the northern side of the passage, about 9 fect 6 inches along, was 
‘an entrance, 2 feot 7 inches wide, opening into Chamber B, a small four- 
“ided call, the walls of which on the west, north, and east measured 
5 foot 6 inches, 6 foot 8 inches, and 4 feet 7 inches in length, The wall 
on the north consisted of five slabs set on edge. 

Slightly to the west of this cell, on the opposite side of the corridor, 
was another passage striking in n southerly direction, its entrance being 
2 foot 7 inches wide, and its total length 10 feot 6 inches. Immediately 
on entering, the western wall slanted to the south-west, ran south for 
2 foot 6 inchos, and returned sharply to the east, forming a recess 3 feot 
{inches wide at the mouth and 1 foot deop. On the enst side of the 
passage, at distances of 2 fect 8 inches and 5 feet 8 inches from the 
entrance, wore two recesses, the first 2 fect wide and 1 foot deep, and the 
Gther 1 foot 6 inches wide at the mouth and tapering to 9 inches at the 
tuck, its depth being 2 fect 8 inches. About 1 foot 2 inches beyond the 
second recess a passage branched off at right angles to the east. It was 
2 feet 6 inches wide, and, aftor a length of 4 feet 6 inches, entered 
Chamber G, The passage running south was carried 2 fect 6 inches 
poyond the south side of the entrance to the latter chamber, and at its 
termination had contracted to a width of 1 foot 10 inches. 

Chamber © was oblong on plan, and measured about 8 feet in width 
from east to west and slightly more from north to south, At the founda- 
tion level of the south wall, 2 feet 4 inches from the south-eastern 
tomer, a drain was traced ranning south for a distance of 5 feet 6 inches. 
Tn the floor near the centre of the south-eastern quarter of the chamber 
was a small rectangular box formed of slabs set on edge, measuring 
Ii inches in length, 8 inches in breadth, and 12 inches in depth, which 
was furnished with a flat stone as a cover. 

"A very decayed slab of cetacean bone, 2 feet 6 inches in length, 
7 inches to 9 inches in breadth, and 2 inches in thickness, a whale's 
vertebra, 9 inches in diameter and 6 inches in thickness, showing many 
tate, a hammer-stone, a piece of pumice, a small crucible, four pieces 
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of slag, an iron rivet, pieces of deer-horn, hones showing cuts, and shards 
of pottery were recovered from the chamber. 

Chamber D, the largest of the group, was of the wheel-shaped type, 
with radiating divisional walls between the seven cells ranged round 
its circumference. It measured 29 feet in diameter from east to west 
and 27 feet from north to south. ‘The floor level, which was considerably 
lower than that of the present passage entering it from the east, was 
about 8 feet 6 inches below tho surface of the ground, and generally 
there was an accumulation of soil and sand on the top of the walls 
varying from 2 feet 3 inches to 4 fect 6 inches in thickness, As we have 
seen, there had been three superimposed drains in this passage, which 
indicated two reconstructions in this part of the building. Presumably 
the original floor of the passage would be about the level of the floor of 
Chamber D, 

‘The radial walls of this chamber spring from the main encireling 
wall, there being no vacant space between them as in the majority of 
the wheol-shaped earth-houses in the neighbourhood. Generally after 
Jonving the main wall they narrow slightly, and widen ont again at thoir 
inner ends—that is, towards the contre of the chamber. ‘The cells thus 
formed are more or less bulbous on plan, 

Entering the chamber from the passage, the radial walls on the south 
side of Cell No. 7, and on the north side of Cell No. 1, formed a pro- 
longation of the entry right into the open contre of the building. 

Cell No. 1, which lay to the south-east, measured about 10 foot 6 inches 
in greatest width and 9 feet in depth. Its wall on the north made an 
obtuse bend towards the south-west, so that the space between it and 
the inner end of its western wall formed an entry to it about 3 foot 
10 inches broad. While the main wall at the back measured 6 foet 
{inches in height, the front wall was only 2 feet 7 inches, its foundation 
being at a much higher level. In the lower courses of the main wall, 
which was corbelled inwards, clay seemed to have been used as mortar, 
About 12 inches from the western wall was a hearth formed of slabs set 
on edge and measuring 2 feet 3 inches in length and 1 foot 10 inches in 
brendth—three of the slabs were 16 inches in height. ‘The hearth was 
built above the floor level, and under its northern end was found a large 
oviform clay pot in an inverted position (Bg. 3), no relica being found in 
it, In the south-eastern half of the cell was a small, slab-lined, paved 
box, measuring 10 inches in length, 9 inches in breadth, and 8 inches in 
depth, which had a slab cover “strongly marked with soot above.” It 
contained a large hammor-stone. Half-way up the western wall was a 
large bole or recess, measuring 16 inches in width at the bottom, L.inches 
at the top, 14 inches in height and the same in depth; a piece of antler 
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and two hammer-stones were found in it, High up in the main wall 
were two small boles close to each other, that to the east containing 
a piece of cut deer-horn, and at the floor level on the south-east was 
another small recess. 

In addition to the clay pot already 
mentioned, this cell yielded eight slabs 
of cetacean bone, ten pieces of bone 
showing cuts, twelve pieces of deer- 
horn, one encircled by a groove worn 
by friction, a pebble with brown rast 

















marks (a strike--light), a ground 
piece of pumice, shards of pottery, 
andalumpofiron we pounds. 








‘Ata depth of 4feet under the hearth 
was a whale’s vertebra, squarish in 
shape, which was supposed to have 
boon used as a seat, Two weaving 
combs were discovered stuck into the 
wall to the north of the hearth. 

‘The next compartment, Cell No. 
2, which lay on the southern are of 
the building, measured 7 feet 3 inches, Lug | 2 tinches. 
7 fect 6 inches, and 7 feet 9 inches 
along the east, south, and west walls, 
the south wall being 5 fect 4 inches in height. On the east side of the 
front of this cell wasn slab set on end which reduced the width of the 
entrance to 2 feet 6 inches, 
the adjoining cell, No. 3, to the south-west of the cirele, the main 
wall was reduced to a height of 3 feet. ‘The wall at the back measured 
§ foot 8 inches in length, that on the north 6 feet, that on the east, which 
hud « rounded angle 4 feet 6 inches from the main wall ad back 
towards the north, had a total length of nearly 12 feet. ‘The entrance 
was only 1 foot 6 inches wide, About one-third of the floor against the 
the northern wall was paved, and the main wall was built with el 

Coll No. 4, on the west, measured 6 feet 10 inches along the northern 
wall, 5 feot 6 inches along the back, and 7 feet 3 inches along the south, 
their greatest height being only 3 feet 3 inches. The entrance was 2 feet 
inches in width, with a stone lintel still in position 1 foot 8 inches above 
the foundation of the wall. At the base of the back wall near the south- 
west and north-west corners were two small openings, probably drains, 

‘The next cell, No. 5, was of peculiar shape. From an entrance 1 foot 
6 inches wide it swang round towards the north-east, attaining a 
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maximum width of 4 feet 1 inch, and terminating in a rather shurp 
angle. Its wall was about 3 feet 6 inches high. 

‘In the north lay Cell No.6, which, like the last, showed peculiar features, 
‘The wall at the back and the radial wall on the south-east were normal, 
measuring 6 feet 3 inches and 6 feet 6 inches in length, but the wall 
in front of the chamber curved round towards the west and north, 
overlapping the dividing wall between it and Cell No. 5, so as to form 
an entrance passage about 6 feet in length, narrowing from « width 
of 3 feet near the outer end to 1 foot 4 inches where it entered the cell, 
‘The walls of this building were badly plundered, as they varied from 
only 2 feet to 3 feet 2 inches in height. 

‘The remaining cell, No. 7, on the north-east, showed a greater amount 
of walling in position, as it still stood 7 feet 5 inches in height at the 
back. This wall seemed to belong to two periods, the lower 2 feet 3 
inches being “apparently older” than the part above. ‘The compartment 
measured 5 fect 1 inch and 5 feet in length along the radial walls on 
the north-wost and south, and 8 feet along the back wall. The entrance 
was 3 feot wide, 

In the central portion of the building, which probably had never been 
roofed, was » hearth placed a little to the east of the centre. Formed 
of slnbs set on edge, and laid with its axis tending north-west and south- 
east, it measured 3 feet 1 inch in length, and 2 feet 5 inches and Zifeot 
8 inchos across the north-west and south-east ends, 

Between the hearth and the end of the radial wall on the south 
side of Cell No. 7 was a very unusual structure, which Mr Beveridge 
believed to have been a furnace. Built of stone in the shape of a neurly 
square shaft with two openings on its west side, the total height of the 
erection was 3 feet 8 inches. Externally it measured 1 foot 11 inches 
in length and 1 foot 10 inches in breadth, while internally it measured 
1 foot 2 inches by 10} inches, with an inside depth of 3 feet. The upper 
opening on the west was placed 10} inches below the top and measured 
Winches wide, 6 inches high, and 12 inches long; the lower one, which 
was separated from the upper by a stone 3 inches thick, measured 8} 
inches wide, 6 inches high, and 10 inches long. The foundation of the 
furnace was 1 foot 5 inches below that of the adjoining hearth. The 
space between the south-west corner of the furnace and the south-cast 
corner of the hearth was blocked by two upright slabs placed in a 
straight line, the slab on the west overlapping the corner of the hearth 
by some inches. 

No ashes were found in the furnace, but two complete crucibles and 
an imperfect one, the latter containing vestiges of bronze slag, and ten 
eut or shaped pieces of bone or deer-horn were discovered in it. 
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‘The floor of the central court was dug to a depth of 4 feet 9 inches 
below the top of the hearth, and many bones were found at the very 
bottom of the excavation; also, in every one of the cells the floors were 
lower than the foundations of the radial walls, in some places being 
more than 2 feet below them, Pieces of bones, antlers, and shards of 
pottery were found all the way down, Mr Beveridge was satisfied that 
many parts of the buildings showed signs of reconstruetion. 

As internal corbelling was noted in several places in some of the 
cells, it would seem that these had domed roofs, some of them, if not 
all, with @ hole in the top to allow of the escape of smoke, In Cell No. 1 
there was a large hearth which would have made living in it unbear- 
able unless smoke could get away by some other aperture than the door. 

Excavations were made to the north and south-east of Chamber A, 
but although indefinite lines of building were met with at both places, 
the only piece of structure which showed a regular plan was to the 
north-east, A passage abont 2 feet wide was traced for some 5 feet 
towards the south-west, where it turned at right angles to the north- 
west for a distance of 2 feet 3 inches; it then struck to the south-west 
for 3 feet 3 inches, when it entered a small sub-oval cell, measuring 
5 foot 6 inches in length and 4 feot 6 inches in breadth. In the excava- 
tions to the north-east, worked pieces of bone and deer-horn, including 
& pick, a pin, and an object with a perforation at one end, of the first- 
mentioned material, and a bit of a tine with « groove worn round 
by friction, were discovered ; two pieces of iron slag were also found, 

‘The following lists of relies wore discovered during the excavations :— 














Onseors or Stonn. 

Stone mould, incomplete, measuring 54 inches by 4y4 inches by 1f 
inch, showing on one face A matrix for easting a bar, measuring 2 inches 
by y inch by 4 inch, placed transversely, with the remains of a circular 
matrix on each side of it. On the opposite face traces of a matrix 
for a bar can be detected, 

Stone mould for casting a bar or ingot (fg. 17, No. 10), measuring 3 
inches by 2j inches by ' inch, the matrix measuring 2, inches by ;'r inch 
by fh inch, Tt was broken in two when found, but has been restored. 

‘Two strike-n-lights formed of flat, oval, quartzite pebbles of brown 
colour, with an oblique groove on each face, measuring 23 inches by 
2k inches, and 2, inches by 2", inches, 

‘Ten flat, oval pebbles of quartz and quartzite with streaks of brown 
rust on each face, probably strike-n-lights, two having also been used 
as hammer-stones. 

Flat, oval pebble of brown quartzite, measuring 3 inches by 1, inch, 
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with an oblique hollow on one face and an oblique groove on the other; 
both ends are abraded by use as a hammer-stone. 

Hammer-stone of brown quartzite, of almost circular section, one side 
polished by rubbing, measuring 3j inches by 1, inch, and another of grey 
quartzite, measuring 3} inches by 3} inches. Ninety-one in all were got. 

Socket stone of schist, measuring 5 inches in length. 

Piece of pumice-stone, measuring 2j inches by 23 inches. Other ten 
fragments were recovered. 

In addition to the above, fragments of one saddle quern and of three 
rotatory querns, a pot-lid, thirteon polishing or sharpening stones, and 
fiftoon pieces of flint, of which a fow showod slight secondary working, 
were found. 





Osseets or Merat. 
Bronze pin measuring 4, inches in length, with a flat, circular head 
measuring 1; inch in diameter, 
‘Two pieces of iron slag and five iron rivets, 
Fragment of red pigment, homatite, measuring 1) inch by Ij inch 
by Jineh, 


Oumors oy Boxy axp Dren-nony. 

Half of a hammer-hend of cetacean bono (fig. 4, No. 1), measuring 
1x inch in length, 1 inch in breadth, and inch in thickness, 

Pieces of three spindle-like objects, showing oblique grooves worn 
by friction at the end where they are broken off (fig. 4, Nos. 2 to 4), 
measuring 1}$ inch, 1] inch, and 2jy inches in length. ‘The second has 
also a groove in the middle, ‘The first two are made of bone and the 
third of deer-horn. 

Four long-handled weaving combs of cetacean bone (Bg. 5), one with 
ten teeth, complete, measuring 4% inches in length; another with ten 

of which three are broken, measuring 5{ inches in longth; the 
third with eight teeth, one broken, measuring 4) inches in length; and 
the last, which has had at least ten teeth, all of which are broken off 
‘as well as the butt end. The last is decorated with an incised saltire 
between single marginal lines, 

‘Two borers formed of thin splinters of bone, with long, narrow 
points (tig. 6, Nos. 1 and 2), measuring 53 inches and 3f inches in length, 
the first being bent into a regular curve. 

‘Two awls or bodkins of cetacean bone (fig. 6, Nos. 3 and 4), measur- 
ing 3} inches and 4 inches in length. 

A harpoon head made from the leg bone of a sheep, measuring 
5} inches in length. It is bored at the thick end to form a socket, in 
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‘art of Hainer and other Objects of Bone from Bae Mio Connaln. (},) 
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Fig. 5, Weaving Combs of Cetacean Bone from Rae Mile Connaln, 
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which are two rivet holes; close to the point it is notched on each 
side so as to form a spade-like head (fig. 7, No. 1). 

Four spear-heads made of leg bones of sheep, bored at the thick 
end to form sockets (fig. 8, Nos, I to 4), measuring 3] inches, 3} inches, 


I 


bi Ot Finches: 


Fig. Borers and Awls of Bone from Hae Mhio Connain, 





4 inches, and 4}4 inches in length; the first has two rivet holes in 
the socket, and the Inst, which is finely finished, has part of the socket 
split off, 

Pointed object of bone, measuring 8 inches in length (fig. 8, No. 5), 

Hollow cylindrical object of bone, measuring 4] inches in length, 
with a lattice design seratched on one side (fig, 7, No. 4). 

‘Two hollow cylinders of bone, used us handles, sawn across both 
ends, measuring 1) inch and 2/; inches in length, 
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‘en hollow cylindrical segments of deer-horn, some having been 





3 





Pig 7. Harpoon and other Ohjects of Bone from Bae Mhie Connatn. (h.) 


used as handles (fig. 9), measuring from }f inch to 2] inches in length. 
‘The longest is imperfect at one end, 
Part of the handle of an iron knife, with a portion of the tang 
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clasped between fragments of two bone plates by two iron rivets, measur- 
ing 1) inch in length. 4 ~ 

Handle of a tool or knife, of deer-horn, measuring 3,4 inches in 
Jength, of oval section, bored for part of its length, and showing a 
rivet hole on each side, 





Fig. & Spenrbeails of Bone from Bae Mhie Connain, 


Part of a plate of deer-horn forming one side of the haft of an iron 
tool or knife, measuring 24} inches in length. It has two rivet holes, 
and there is rust adhering to the inside. From mid-north compartment, 

Handle of deer-horn, measuring 2! inches in length, decorated on 
one side with a single dot and double circle design (fig. 7, No. 2). 

Part of a hollow cylindrical handle of deer-horn, measuring 2} inches 
in longth, finely rounded, with two dot and circle designs on one side (fg. 7, 
No.3). A small strip of bone remains fixed in one ond of the socket, 

Two bone handles measuring 3; inches and 4] inches in length (fig. 10), 
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Pig. Sawn and Pleroed Segments of Deerhorn and Hone from 
Bao Mle Connain, 


4] 


Fig. 10, Hone Handles trom Bae Mhic Conuain 
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Handle of bone, measuring 21; inches in length. It tapers toa narrow 
truncated point, and is broken at the opposite end where the remaining 
part of the socket is encrusted with rust 

Handle of a knife of cetacean bone (fig. 1), measuring 4,'; inches in 
longth und { inch at the greatest diameter, tapering slightly in a gentle 
curve at the butt end. In the extremity of this end is a conical hollow: 
the opposite end is imperfect: and retains the tang of an iron blade. ‘The 

nner side of the handle is ridged and bears an Ogham inscription, which 
has been read as MAQUNM? DENCO(or U)T. 

Two-pronged implement of cetacean bone, measuring 4} inches in 
length, the prongs, which are placed at exch side of the spatulate end, 
being 1% inch long (ig. 12, No, 8); the handle ed and is 
sharpened ut one side of the butt end, From the south-east chamber, 






























inscription, 





Punch of cetacean bone, now measuring 2)] inches in length, broken 


at the butt end (tig. 12, No, 5). 
Implement of cotacean bone, measuring 3] inc 
at one 
other curved (fg. 
Boring instr 
in length. It 
imperfect at the 
Bracer-like object of deer-horn (fig. 12, No. 1), measuring 5} inches 
in length. There is a rudely ent hole near each of the ends, which are 
cut and not sawn off. 
of deer-horn, measuring 5}} inches in length, with an oblong 
in ono end connecting with a deop notch on the side, suggestive 
tle (fig. 12, No 
Object of deer-horn, measur es in Jength, with a deep oval 
socket at the broad en 1 broad sawn groove placed 
idway en two other similar grooves on the opposite side, the 
grooves being cut right into the socket (fig. 12, No. 2). From the furnace 
chamber. 





os in length, squared 
1 and pointed at the other, with one side straight and the 
Ren 








ment of cetacean bone (fig. 12, No, 6), measuring 3 
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inches 
of stout make, has a rounded projecting head, and is 
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‘on one sid 
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Fig, 12. Objects of Cétacean Bone and Deer-horn from Bae Miie Connain, 
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V-shaped object of deer-horn, the longer arm measuring 3 inches 


a 2 H 3 Inches. 
We ae : 
Pig, 8, Tinploments of Cetacean Bons from Tae Mhie Connaln. 


in length, both limbs roughly squared, and showing a cavity bored in 
the longer member (fig. 12, No. 9). 

‘Two metatarsal bones of sheep, measuring 
4yy inches and 3f inches in length, with a 
perforation through the centre of the shank 
(fig. 18). 

‘Two implements of cetncean bone (Sg. 13), 
the first measuring 5, inches in length, one 
end rounded and the other of chisel shape, and 
the second measuring 4) inches in length, 
tapering towards a blunt punch-like point at 
one end. 

Ornament of cetacean bone (fig. 14), measur- 
ing 3%; inches in length, in the shape of an 
open triangle with a ring at the top. Where 
the lower part of the ring meets the apex 
of the trinngle is an oblique ridge simulating 
the familiar trampet-shaped terminals seen 
on Early Iron Age bronze ornaments. On 
either side of the base of the triangle is a 
cireular projection, and, underneath, a groove 
for attachment to some other object. 

Pear-shaped object of cetacean bone (fig. 
15, No. 1), measuring 1§ inch by $} inch, with 
Cant! two countersunk perforations, and an incised 

triangle between them on one side. 
Perforated triangular ornament of cetacean bone (fig. 15, No. 
measuring 1 inch by } incl 





Fig. 14, Cotace 
from Bae Mi 
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Small conical pendant of deer-horn (fig. 15, No. 3), measuring Ly, inch 
in length, with a perforation at the narrow end. 
Conical stamp of cetacean bone (fig. 15, No. 4), measuring 1} inch in 


4 | 
1 4 
3 
8 
5 6 7 9 


Fig. 15. Ohjects of Bone from Bac Mble Conmin, (.) 


length, with two grooves cut at right angles on the base to form a 
cross, 

‘Two bone needles, measuring 2}} inches and 2 inches in length, the 
second having been broken at the eye and a beginning having been made 
to drill another from either side (fig. 15, Nos, 5 and 6). 

Small bone pin (fig. 15, No. 7), measuring #} inch in length, carefully 
made and cut off obliquely at the broad end. 
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Die of bone (fig, 15, No, 9), measuring 1, inch by { inch by } inch, 
with three, four, five, and six dot and circle designs on the four 
sides. 

Spatalate implement of cetacean bone, measuring 9; inches in length, 
the under side of the point worn smooth by rubbing, One side of the 
object shows a hollow curve for the greater part of its length, and the 
other contracts in two steps to form the handle (fig. 12, No. 10). 


Fig. 0, Pick and Pointed ines of Deer-horn and part of « Tooth of Morse Ivory 
from Bac Mble Conuatn, 

Dorsal bone of a cetacean. 

Dorsal plate of a cetacean, with a perforation in the centre, 
measuring 5 inches in greatest diameter (fig. 12, No. 4). 

Oblong plate of cetacean bone, with concave ends, measuring 5 inches 
in length and 3}} inches in breadth (fig. 12, No. 11). 

Pick of deer-horn, measuring 5j inches in length, showing a greenish 
stain at the point of the tine (fig. 16, No. 1). 

Point of a tine, measuring 2} inches in length, the tip worn flat by 
rubbing, and broken off at the broad end (fig. 16, No. 2). 
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‘Tine, measuring 5] inches in length, sharpened at the point, and 
showing a shallow, conical socket at the broad end (fig. 16, No. 3). 

Three points of tines, measuring 2;, inches, 2i inches, and 3§ inches 
in length, sharpened at the tips (fig. 16, Nos. 4 to 6). 

‘Tip of a tooth (morse ivory), measuring 1f inch in length, sawn across 
the brond end where there is a shallow, bored socket, the point showing 
evidence of rubbing (fig. 16, No. 7). 

Pin-head of bone of flattened spheroidal form, flat on the under side, 
with a large, oval, transverse perforation anda smaller one on the under 
side, showing the remains of the iron pin to which it was attached, 
measuring 1 inch in greatest diameter and } inch in height. 

Piece of the leg bone of a sheep, measuring 2}j inches in length, 
splintered at the middle, and showing a green stain. 

‘Thin rectangular plate of deer-horn, measuring 2b inches by 1} inch, 
sawn across both ends, and fragment of another, splintered at one end, 
measuring 4} inches in length. 

Four small squared blocks of cetacean bone, measuring 1}} inch, 
Ly inch, 1} inch, and 1, ineh in length, 

‘Vhree fragments of cetacean bone with cut marks. 

Bone of a large bird carefully cut across both ends, mensuring 9} 
inches in length; and part of another, measuring 1} inch in length, ground 
at one end. 

Besides these, seventy bones showing cuts, one hundred and thirty 
pieces of deer-horn, seventy fragments of cetacean bone (including a 
dorsal plate of a whale, 9} inches in diameter), five large vertebra of 
whales cut to form seats, and a large slab measuring 2 feet 6 inches 
long, from 7 inches to 9 inches broad, and 2 inches thick, and a boar's 
tusk, were recovered. 


Porrery. 


Small fragment of the rim of a bowl of Samian ware. 

‘Three dises made from shards of hand-made pottery, ground round 
the edge to circular or sub-oval shape and measuring 1} inch, 2} inches, 
and 2] inches in diameter. 

Disc of yellow clay, burnt hard and perforated eccentrically, measur- 
ing 2;r inches by 2} inches in cross diameters. 

Six crucibles of clay, with triangular mouths, the bottoms fused by 
heat (fig. 17, Nos. 1-5), Three are complete and another nearly so, the 
remaining two being represented by a piece of the wall and by a basal 
fragment, The measurements of the height and the width of the mouth 
of the first four are 2} inches by 1} inch, 13 inch by 1} inch, 133 inch 
by I ineb, and 1} ineh by 13} inch, 
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Half of a clay mould for casting a triangular ornament with a cireular 
ring at each angle, measuring 1) inch in diameter (fig. 17, No. 6). The 
runner and two projections for keying it to the other half sur 

Part of a clay mould for casting a flat ring about 2 inches in diameter, 
one of the key projections surviving (fig. 17, No. 7). 


1vG 
@e 
\2 © 















Fig. 17. Crucibtes and Moulds from Bav Mfhic Counatn. 


Teh cee See Ae Airiches. 


Oblong clay mould, measuring 3, inches by Iy inch by #! inch, for 
casting a bar or ingot, and part of another mould of similar character 
(fig. 17, Nos, 8 and 9). 

‘About one-third of a carefully made flat dise of pottery with a per- 
foration in the centre. It has been 7] inches in diameter and is }} inch 
thick. 

Five small wall fragments of hand-made vessels of red, brown, and 
grey clay, each encircled with an applied wavy or zigzag moulding, 
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Small wall fragment of a vessel of red ware with a horizontal applied 
narrow band, with notches in it about seven to the inch. 

Small wall fragment of a vessel decorated with a horizontal, applied, 
high, narrow, semicircular moulding from which springs a wavy or 
wigazag pattern. 

‘Three rim fragments of brown and red vessels, two everted at the 
lip and one nearly vertical at the brim. One has a transverse groove 
on the inside 2 inches below the lip, and another a similar groove 
finch below the brim. 

‘Two basal fragments of vessels, the larger measuring 3} inches 
across the base. 

Vessel of ovoid shape, imperfect at the lip, of buff-coloured ware, the 
upper part being blackened (fig, 3). It mensures 13 inches in present 
height, 10} inches in greatest diameter, and 3} inches across the base, 
the wall being 7 inch thick. 

‘About one hundred and fifty more shards were found, of which about 
one in four bore applied wavy or zigzag ornamentation. 

‘Althongh the number of pieces of pottery received into the Museum 
forms a very small proportion of those found, it is quite clear that 
the vessels from this site must have been similar in general form and 
ornamentation to those found at Foshigarry and on other earth-house 
and kitchen-midden sites in the onter Hebrides.’ The only vessel which 
‘was recovered in a fairly complete condition was the large oviform 
pot shown in fig. 3. 


‘The proximity of the earth-honses at Garry Tochdrach and Bac 
Mhie Connain to those at Foshigarry, described in Inst year’s Proceedings 
—they lie about two and a quarter miles apart—invites comparison, 
oth as regards structure and relies found. All the radial cells in the 
western chamber at Bac Mhic Connain seem to haye had domed roofs, 
and Mr Beveridge considered that the eastern detached chamber at 
Foshigarry had had a similar covering. ‘This form of roofing is to be 
seen in the outer buildings in the broch of Jarlshof in Shetland, In 
these cases the radial walls were bonded into the outer enclosing wall. 
But in Garry Tochdrach and in the two intercommunieating larger 
chambers at Foshigarry, as in other circular earth-houses in this part 
of North Uist exeavated by Mr Boveridge, the radial divisional walls 
stopped short of the enclosing wall, in which there were no signs of 
inward corbelling. From this it was deduced that the cells were 
roofed with lintels resting on the divisional walls as in the partly 
subterranean “wags” or galleried buildings of Caithness. 
1 See may report on the relies found at Fosbigarry tn Proceedings, vol. iv. pp. 48 ft 
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Like the buildings at Foshigarry, the earth-honses at Garry Toch- 
drach and Bac Mhic Connain had a regular system of drains under the 
floor, and box-like receptacles. 

‘A new feature encountered at Bac Mhie Connain was the structure 
supposed to haye been a furnace for the melting of metals. If further 
evidence were necessary to prove that the working of these materials 
‘one of the crafts carried on here, there are crucibles, moulds of 
lay and stone, and pieces of iron slag. ‘The crucibles and the moulds 
of clay at least were no doubt used in the manufacture of bronze 
objects, Orucibles like those found at Bac Mhic Connain, with a tri- 
angular mouth and a conical base, have been found in the fort on 
‘Traprain Law, and in the vitrified fort, tho Mote of Mark, in the 
Stowartry of Kirkeudbright. 

‘An examination of the relies unearthed shows that long-handled 
combs, awls, and borers, of cetacean and other bone, worked tines and 
other portions of antlers of red-deer, hammer-stones, pot-lids and strike- 
awlights of stone, pieces of pumice showing signs of rubbing, crucibles, 
slag, and pottery of the same kind, were found in all three earth-houses, 
Hammers and dorsal plates of cetacean bone, and cylindrical objects 
encircled with oblique grooves formed by friction (fig, 4, Nos, 2-4), 
dice, needles, harpoons or spears, and handles of implements ornamented 
with dot and circle designs, of bone, were common to Bac Mhic Connain 
and Foshigarry, and small-toothed combs, whistlelike objects of deor- 
horn, and whorls to Garry Tochdrach and Foshigarry, Roman relics 
were dissoverod in Bae Mhic Connain and Garry Tochdrach, a small 
piece of Samian ware being recovered from the former site, and a coin 
of the fourth century from the latter. 

Although, as we have seen, Bac Mhic Connain has produced many 
types of relies similar to those found at Foshigarry, the large notched 
implements formed of ribs of whales which were one of the outstand- 
ing features of the collection from that site, are entirely absent, the 
nearest approach to them being the large spatulate implement with a 
roynded point worn on the underside like those from Foshigarry, but 
with a constricted handle without notches (fg. 12, No. 10), Nothing 
resembling them was found at Garry Iochdrach, Hyidently these 
implements were used for some special industry which was carried on 
at Foshigarry and in none of the earth-houses so far excavated in the 
neighbourhood, 

Quite a number of objects of exceptional interest were found at 
Bac Mhie Connain, These include the hollowed segment of an antler 























See also Proceedings, vol. Ixv. p. 830, fit 14, 
Tid, vol. 1x¥. pp. 7-2, 
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with deep broad cuts on opposite sides (fig. 12, No. 2), the two-pronged 
implement (fig. 12, No. 8), the V-shaped object (fig, 12, No, 9), the stamp 
(fig. 15, No. 4), the triangular ornament with the ring at the apex (fig. 14), 
and the knife-haft with the Ogham inscription, of cetacean bone, which 
so far as Lam aware are new to Scottish arehwology. No explanation 
‘as to the purpose of the first three of these relies has been fortheom- 
ing. As for the stamp, it is difficult to conceive any other use for it 
than for stamping decorative designs on pottery, but no ware showing 
the pattern that it would produce has yet been recorded on the 
innumerable shards found on Hebridean sites of its period. Although 








Fig. 1% Perforated Metatarsal Hones of Sheep from Bae Mie Coonaln. (j.) 


tho triangular bone ornament is the only example of its kind recorded, 
its double is to be found in an ornament of bronze of almost similar 
shape and size, which was discovered in the Lochlee Crannog, Ayrshire. 
‘This object has even the transverse slit on the underside of the base, 
but, in addition, has a pin-hole for more secure attachment. The 
mouldings at the junction of the ring and the triangle in the bone 
ornament show an attempt to reproduce in bone the trumpet-shaped 
curves 40 characteristic of Scottish Barly Iron Age ornaments, the 
so-called Late Celtic designs, but the eraftaman who carved the object, 
whether from want of skill or because of the intractability of the 
material, had not been able to reproduce the fine curves of the bronze 
ornaments, 

‘The bone die adds another to the growing list from earth-houses 
and brochs.! 

* Munro, Ane 

Vol. LXVI, 








Scottish Lake-Dwellings, ps 182, fig. 147, * Proceedings, vol. Ixy. p. 3H. 
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‘Two metatarsal bones of sheep with a perforation in the centre of 
the shank were found at Bac Mhie Connain (fig. 18), but although we 
have to confess that their purpose is not apparent, such objects have been 
found on widely separated sites in Scotland inbubited during the time 


Fig 1, Perforated Bone from Tota Dunalg, Vallay, North Uist, (hy) 





of tho earth-houses, Single examples were found in the Bornes Cave, 
wartry of Kirkeudbright, in the oxtreme south of Scotland, in the 
Roman fort at Mumrills, in central Scotland, in the Klsay Broch and 
Road Broch, in Caithness, in the brochs of Lamaness and Aikerness, in 
Orkney, and in a kitchen-midden, probably adjoining an earth-house, 
at Bragar, in Lewis, in the extreme north and north-west of the 
country. A small example made from a bone of a sheep was discovered 
in an underground structure at Tota Dunaig, Vallay, North Uist (fig. 19), 
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SHORT CISTS AT RUMGALLY, FIFE. By J. TENNANT 
GORDON, O.BE., J.P., F.S.A.Scor. 


On 28th April 1931, while workmen were engaged planting potatoes 
in “The Lodge" field on the farm of Rumgally, parish of Kemback, and 
about 3 miles from CuparFife, owned and occupied by Mr Charles A. 
Roger, a driller came in contact with a large stone, Steps were taken 
to uncover this, but on removing the soil it was found there were other 
stones forming a cist. The grave was placed on the top of « gravelly 
knoll on undulating ground, with other knolls in different parts of the 
field. ‘The site lay 373 yards 89° H. of N. of Rumgally House, 

‘The cist measured internally 3 feet 7 inches long, 21 inches broad at 
the south end and 20 inches at the north end, its main axis lying about 
2 east of true north and west of true south, ‘The slabs were of froe- 
stone, probably brought from the well-known strata at Dura Den, some 
800 yards distant. ‘The side stones were in parts 12 inches and 10 inches 
thick respectively, with « depth of 27 inches and 24 inches, and must 
have weighed 4 to 5 ewts, each. ‘The stone at the north end was 3h 
inches thick and that at the south end 4} inches, ‘There was no cover 
on the cist and no stone bottom. ‘The contents were found to be gravel 
and rongh sand. About 18 inches down from the top of the side stones 
the workman came upon the remains of a human skeleton, consisting 
of leg and arm bones, parts of the vertebral column, pieces of upper 
‘and lower jaws with several teoth, and various fragments of other 
bones. Portions of a skull were also found, but they crumbled away 
when handled. On discovering these the workman reported the find 
to his master, who intimated the fact to the police. A further careful 
search was made, when an urn (fig. 1) was found embedded in the gravel 
alongside the bones, and an end scraper of grey flint measuring 1f inch 
in longth (fig. 2, No. 1). ‘The urn was lying on its side close to the east 
side of the cist and with its mouth inwards, and was found empty. 

‘The urn, which is of the food-vessel type, is in a perfect state of 
preservation, and has an unusually long upper part. Formed of brown 
clay, it has « straight brim and a tapering lower part with a slight 
moulding at the shoulder. It measures 6 inches in height, 54 inches in 
external diameter at the mouth, 6 inches at the shoulder, and 3, inches 
across the base. The top of the lip, which is undecorated and measures 
{ inch in breadth, is slightly bevelled towards the inside. The whole 
of the wall to within a short distance of the base is decorated with 
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horizontal rows of rouletted and stamped lines, and the outside of the 
rim and the shoulder by oblique rouletted lines, all impressed while the 
clay was wet. 

Two days later, on 30th April 1931, another cist was found about 
6 yards west of the above described, It was lying about south-west by 
west and north-east by east. There was no stone cover upon it, and 
the inside measurements were 42 inches in length by 21 inches in width 
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and about 27 inches in depth, The slabs forming the sides of the cist 

re of freestone, evidently also from Dura Den, and somewhat larger 

in the first cist, the stone on the north side heing 1 inches 

ness in parts and 24 inches deep. ‘There were no bones or urns in 

the grave, but a very fine specimen of a knife of yellow flint finely 

dressed on one face and plain on the other, measuring 1f inch in length, 

was found (fig. 2, No. 2). 

Both cists were probed for a considerable distance below the bottom 
without any sign of further structures being encountered, 

It is gratifying to record that Mr Roger has with great goodwill 
Jed over the urn, scraper, and knife to the Society. 
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NOTES ON (1) A TWO-STOREYED GRAVE AT LITTLE ASTA, SHET- 
LAND; (2) CERTAIN PREHISTORIC RELICS FROM SHETLAND 
AND (3) A VIKING BROOCH OF SILVER FROM SKAILL BAY, 
ORKNEY. By J. M, CORRIB, F.8.A.Scor. 


1, Two-srornve Grave av Lirris Asta, SHErLAND. 

During the summer months of this year a party of workmen under 
the charge of Mr Andrew Hall, road foreman, Westerhoull, Sealloway 
was engaged in quarrying for rond metal on the east side of the public 
road not far from Little Asta, in the parish of Tingwall, Shetland, and on 
‘Tuosday, 2nd June, they came upon an interesting two-storeyed grave 
constructed of slabs of stone, As soon as he realised that 0 cist had been 
disclosed, Mr Hall, with commendable restraint, decided to leave the 
construction undisturbed until a careful examination of the structure 
could be made. By a fortunate coincidence Mr G, V. Wilson, F.S.A.Scot., 
of ELM, Geological Survey of Scotland, happened to pass soon after, and 
he was appealed to for guidance, Mr Wilson at once undertook to notify 
the Director of the National Museum of Antiquities by wire, and he 
arranged with Mr Hall to have the grave provisionally protected. On 
receipt of the telegram Mr Callander advised me to get into touch with 
Mr Wilson, and I had the privilege the following day of being nssocinted 
with him and his assistant, Mr Strachan, in making a careful examination 
of the grave. 

‘ho district in which the discovery was made is, from an archwological 
point of view, one of particular interest. It is believed that in former 
years other cists hnve beon discovered at various places in the neighbour- 
hood, but unfortunately no record of these fin have survived. 
Several constructions, however, still remain i ity to testify to 
the occupation of the district in early times, Barely a mile to the south- 
wards from the grave is a large but much-broken mound, popularly called 
the Soldier's Knowo, and only « short distance to the northwards, at the 
south end of the Loch of Asta, is one of the most complete mounds to be 
seen in Shetland. Farther north again is a fine standing stone, the Law 
‘Ting Holm, and a group of interesting mounds at Grista. 

‘The Little Asta burial (fig, 1) was deposited at an elevation of 50 fect 
above sea-level, but there was no superincumbent mound or cairn to 
mark the position of the interment. This was located in forced soil 
mixed with rotten rock at a depth of from 3 feet 4 inches to 3 feet 
6 inches below the present surface of the ground, It seems likely that a 
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supporting slab for the large cover-stone (A in figs. 1 and 2) had been 


removed before its real significance was noticed, for it was not until 








Figs 1. Section of Two-storeyed Cist at Little Anta, Tingwall, Shetland, 


Mr Hall had examined the cavity and found the fragments of an urn 


and some decayed human remains that the real nature of the con- 








Fig. 2 Coverstone, Upper Compartment of Grave nt Little Asta, 





struction was realised. Mr Hall tells me, indeed, that there appeared 
to have been a slab of limestone at the south end of the upper compart- 
ment of the grave, but it had rotted away, and was in such a friable 
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condition that it was hardly recognisable from the other disintegrated 
rock of the quarry: 

‘The first procedure was carefully to remove the earth from the 
covering slab, and, when this had been done, to photograph the con- 
Struction with the stone in position. Fig. 2 shows the grave as then 
Aisclosed. It lay with the major axis north and south. The covering 
Slab was found to be a fine large piece of imported schist of irregular 
form, measuring 5 feot 24 inches in length. At its northern extremity 
it measured only 17 inches in width, but at its widest it was 2 fect 
10 inches in breadth, and 14 inch to 1} inch in thickness. At two points 
on the west side it had been tooled at the edges to provide two small 
but earefully made notches, It is not very clear for what purpose these 
had been intended. They may possibly have been associated with the 
lifting or transportation of the stone, 

‘On removing the covering slab it was at once apparent that at some 
former time the grave had been, perhaps unknowingly, disturbed. It 
will bo soon that there was another slab (B in figs. 1, 2, and 3) over- 
hanging the cover-stone at the north end of the cist, This measured 
2 feet 3 inches in length by 1 foot 8} inches in width and 1) inch in 
thickness, It had roughly trimmed edges, and had clearly formed a 
part of the original structure although it was obviously not in its trae 
pos Its proper setting could not be definitely determined, but later 
Investigation showed that there was no support for the cover-stone on 
the onat side of the grave, and it may be that this slab came from there. 
This fe all the more likely in view of the fact that the east side of the 
construction practically encroached upon the ditch of a former line of 
fondway, where disturbance was likely to be frequent. ‘Tho north end 
of the eavity (No. Lin fig. 1), which measured about 1 foot in depth, 
ceemed to have been roughly constructed. Here there was only some 
Joose packing, and this, in part, had given way. Two urns without con~ 
tents of any description, and some much-decayed human remains, were 
found at the north end of the cavity resting on a slab of stone which 
formed part of the covering for the lower compartment of the grave. 
‘The larger urn was broken into fragments, and it eannot on that account 
be definitely stated whether the smaller urn bad originally been enclosed 
within it or simply deposited alongside it. Two small fragments of the 
cap of a skull showing an eye ridge and very open sutures served to 
jndicate that the burial had been that of a young person. 

In the bottom of the cavity three irregularly shaped slabs, measuring 























+A elmilar feature has heen noted In another two-storeyed grave at Newbigaing, wear Kirk- 
seal Orkney (Proceedings: vol. vip. 411 nor pl. xxiv.) It has been observed also in North 
Winbortand (Greenvwell's Britiah Barrows p. 0% 
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respectively 10} inches, 14 inches, and 13 in 
horizontally, one against the other 
constructed lower 





n width, were laid 
to form the covering for a carefull 
partment or cist (No, 2 in fig. 1 and fig. 3), which 
measured 2 fect 10 inches in length, 1 foot 4 inches in width at the north 
end and 1 foot 7 inches at the south end, and 1 foot § inches deep at the 
north end and 1 foot 3 inches at the south end, the main axis again |; 
exactly geographical north and south. ‘This eist was provided also 
a thin slab fora floor, Fig, 8 shows the compartment as finally expos 
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Tt was found to be partially filled with ea 
and unburnt bones, the burnt remains being those of an adult and the 
unburnt remains those of an infant, The caleined remains had evidently 
beon well fired, and pieces of vitrified material—known in Orkney and 
Shetland as ‘amp "'—still adhered closely to them. When found, i 
mixed with earth, they had a glutinous or pulpy fee! ing in the hand, 

It is unfortunate that the: 8 (figs. 4 and 5) were broken, but most of 
the overed, and it has heen found possible to recon- 
struct the vessels. Both wore made from an open-grained and easily 
fractured micaceous steutite. ‘The larger of the two (fig. 4)is bowl-shaped, 
with the mouth nearly cular, and it measu externally 11 inches in 

“On this sutitance,o pe 








th and a mixture of burnt 
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diameter at its mouth, 11] inches at the widest part of the wall, from 
7 inches to 7} inches across the base, and from 8} inches to 9 inches in 





Log $ Sinches. 


Fiyg. 4. Stontive Urn from Grave at Little Asta, 





height, ‘The walls are 1} inch in thickness, ‘The smaller vessel (fig. 5) is 
of rectangular shape, measuring 4] inches by 4j inches across the mouth, 
{ inches by 3} inches across the base, 

‘and from % inches to 34 inches in 
height. ‘The walls vary from , inch 
to J inch in thickness. 

‘A day or two later a small, flat, 
water-worn pebble, measuring 2} 
inches by 1} inch by } inch, abraded 
‘at both ends and showing signs of 
polishing on the flat faces, was 
turned up only a few feet from the 
north end of the grave, but no other (Roe aft E Ts ened 
relies have been recovered. 

So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, this is the first oceasion on which n grave of the two-storeyed 
type has ben recorded for the Shetland Islands, but examples are not 
unknown in other districts of northern Scotland. At least four instances 




















Fig. 8 Steatice Urn from Grave at Little Asta. 
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in Orkney—one in Stronsay,! one at Newbigging,* one at Crantit, near 
Kirkwall? and another at Backakeldy in the parish of Holm‘—have 
beon recorded in the Proceedings of the Society, and Mr Edwards has 
also described two, of larger dimensions, disclosed by him in his exeava- 
tions at Ackergill in Caithness? 

‘At Stronsay Mr Petrie found what was actually 4 three-storeyed 
grave, the upper portion of which was filled with dry peat moss, in which 
lay a small piece of rock crystal (probably an amulet or charm), but 
nothing else. ‘This small cist or compartment had been constructed on 
the covering stone of a larger cist, which contained some fragments of 
burnt bones and ashes, During a later examination another small 
compartment or cist was located beneath the larger one. On the bottom 
stone of this lower compartment a quantity of clay had been laid, and a 
bowlshaped cavity made in the centre of the clay, ‘The cavity had been 
nearly filled with burnt bones and then covered by a piece of clay slate 
dressed into a circular form, More clay had then been placed in the cist 
to a depth of about a couple of inches and another cavity formed in it, 
leaving an inch or two of the centre of the circular piece of slate exposed. 
‘There was no deposit of bones or ashes in this upper division of the cist. 

At Nowbigging Mr Petrie found the upper compartment empty, but 
the lower compartment contained x quantity of ashes and two human 
skelotons—one at each end—in a flexed or contracted posture. ‘The 
skeletons were those of adults past middle age, 

At Crantit Mr Cursiter again found the upper compartment empty, 
but in the lower compartment he discovered a quantity of calcined hunian 
bones and the skeleton (also in a flexed position) of a young person of 
about fifteen years. Beside these remains there was n perforated im- 
plement of deer’s horn, 

At Backnkeldy Dr Marwick recorded a couple of very rude stone 
implements found in the upper chamber, and in the lower chamber a 
heap of calcined bones and the unburnt skeleton of an adult female in a 
flexed posture, 

In one of the two examples at Ackergill Mr Edwards found in the 
upper chamber the skeleton of a young child in an extended posture, and 
in the lower chamber the skeleton of an adult female also in an extended 
position. In this instance he suggests that the upper burial was possibly 
secondary, In the other Ackergill example the upper compartment con- 
tained sand only, but the lower cavity was occupied by the fully extended 
skeleton of a man, 


























It is of interest to compare these details with what we have observed 
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* Toid vol. bx. pp. 100-88. 
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in Shetland. It must surely be more than mere coincidence that three of 
the Orkney examples and the Little Asta burial should all have been 
found to contain both burnt and anburnt human remains, and that in 
two of the instances quoted in addition to the Shetland example the 
unburnt bones represented the remains of a very young person. In one 
respect—the fact that urns accompanied the interment—the Little Asta 
burial stands by itself, and it is much to be regretted that the investiga 
tion revealed nothing whereby it could be precisely dated, 

‘The best thanks of the Society are due to Mr Hall, not only for the 
care and enthusiasm he displayed in connection with the discovery, but 
for his kindness in presenting the urns to the National Museum, 

Professor Alexander Low, M.D., F.S,A.Scot,, who has examined the 
human remains, reports that the bones from the upper compartment 
of the grave are the very fragmentary remains of the skeleton of an 
individual about twenty. years of uge, and consist of imperfect parietal 
bones, the orbital margin of~a right frontal bone, 4 inches of upper 
extremity of right humerus, very "much eroded middle thirds of the 
right and left femur, and the lower end of a right femur. 

‘Those from the lower compartment consist of the cremated remains 
of an adult human skeleton, ‘These have been very thoroughly calcined, 
and many of the fragments are embedded in masses of vitrifled-like 
material, probably produced by the intense heat acting on the sur- 
rounding soil. 

‘Amonget the many fragments of caleined bones it is possible to 
Fecognise na human small pieces of the following bones: flat bones of 
skull, shoulder blade, arm bones, ribs, lower end of thigh bone, and 
several bones of foot. These are very fragmentary, and no duplicate 
pieces are recognised. 

In addition to the above there are five fragments of the unburned 
akeloton of an infant of perhaps three to four years of age, pieces of 
putietal bone and of a temporal bone, and small pubie bone. Evidently 
the unburned body of an infant had heen buried along with the cremated 
remains of the adult. 

‘It is of intorest to note that in a short cist at Auchlin, Aberdour, 
Aberdeonshire, the unburned remains of a young child of about five 
Years of age were associated with a burial by cremation. 











2, Prewistontc Rerics eno SHBTLAND. 

‘The Shetland relics which I have to describe came under my notice 
during the last two summers while I was engaged on a survey of 
the islands for the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 

1 Alex, Low, Proc. of the Anat. nut Anthrop, Soe of the Univ. of Aberdeen, 1904-6, p.128, 
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Monuments of Scotland, and I am indebted to the finders and owners 
for allowing me to place the objects upon record. It is now many years 
since a paper dealing in any way with the portable antiquities of the 
Shetland Islands has been contributed to the Society, but this does not 
mean that the area, about which the late Mr Gilbert Goudie, Mr Brace 
of Sumburgh, Mr Irvine, Mr Spence, and others have recorded so much, 
has ceased to be of interest to the archwologist, the historian, or philo- 
logist, On the contrary, many interesting finds have been made by 
enthusiastic observers, and public interest in antiquarian matters con- 
tinues to flourish. 

In Lerwick, for example, a restart for a local museum has been begun 
in one of the rooms of the Town Hall buildings, and many interesting 
exhibits are already on view. The nucleus for the collection was 
acquired by public subscription from the trustees of the late James M. 
Goudie, n former Provost of the Burgh, Two classes of relies, the axes 
and adzes and the thin polished implements of stone known as Shetland 
Knives or Pechts’ knives, are particularly well represented, but it is 
somewhat unfortunate that several very fine specimens are without 
preciso localities. These objects, indeed, form one of the special features 
among Shetland’s prehistoric antiquities. 

‘Awes and Adzes—The stone axe culture appears to have been 
developed in these islands to a remarkable degree of perfection, for the 
area has yielded an unusually large number of particularly fine and 
beautifully polished examples of large size, and, in many cases also, of 9 
fully developed adze-like form. Many of the axes are from 10 inches to 
14 inches in length, and not infrequently have expanded cutting edges 
like flat bronze axes, ‘There seems to have been little or no restriction 
as to the nature of the stone used, as we find specimens made from 
materials which vary greatly both as regards texture and colouring. 
A close-grained, dark-eoloured stone of a porphyritic character has 
frequently heen used, but others have been fashioned from green 
serpentine or from a dark buff-coloured or light-grey coloured material. 
‘There are in all thirty-three specimens in the Lerwick collection, and 
throughout the islands I have seen many others in private possession. 
On fig. 6 are shown four of the finest examples of adze form. No. | 
came from Setter in Tingwall Parish; No. 2 from Taipwell in Whalsay ; 
No, 3 from Break of Mews, Bigtown; and No, 4 has no locality, There 
is a complete absence in this collection of flat-edged examples, 

A particularly neat little specimen of a polished serpentine axe with 
flat edges, the property of Mr E, 8. Reid Tait, one of our Fellows, 
has, howeyer, been kindly lent for exhibition (fig. 7). It measures 
2%, inches by 1, inch by yy inch, and was found near Mailland, in the 
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Whiteness area of the parish of Tingwall. It is specially interesting 

on account of its high finish and the unusually straight cutting edge. 
Polished Stone Knives.—These objects are peculiar to the Shetland 

Islands. They are flat, irregularly oval-shaped blades, ground to a 


A) a) 
Q) a 


Fig. 6 Stone Adres in Lerwick Town Hall Collection. 





smooth, highly polished surface on their thin, flat faces, and with sharp 
edges, sometimes continued round the whole circumference, some- 
times with slightly thickened or blunted backs. They show the same 
variations as regards size and material as do the axes, and they also 





have been found throughout the islands in great numbers; in many 

cases, indeed, in hoards of from three and four to over a dozen specimens. 

‘Thus four, now in the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
* Proceedings, vol xi. pS. 
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were found together in a bog in the island of Uyea; six are said to have 
been found in a row at the side of the Standing Stone at Yahaarwell, 
near Wester Skeld in Sandsting Parish;! and sixteen were found by a 
man digging peats in the parish of Walls, placed regularly on a hori- 
zontal line, and overlapping each other like slates upon the roof of a 
house, each standing at an angle of 45’. They lay at a depth of abont 
6 feet in the peat moss, and the line of stones ran east and west, with 
the upper edge towards the east? But by 
far the most important find of these im- 
plements was made at Modesty, about four 
miles north of Bridge of Walls, Here 
fourteen were found in a knoll with nine 
stone axes, fragments of three vessels of 
steatite, and other relics. This discovery has 
previously been described in detail along 
with other finds in our Proceedings, vol. 
xxix. pp. 48-5 and vol. xl. pp. 157-8, the 
relies being preserved in the National 
Museum. 

‘There are sixteen specimens in the Ler- 
wiek collection and many others are in 
private possession, Those illustrated (fig. 8) 
came from Papa (No. 1); Northmayine (N« 
8); Tingwall (No. 4); and Sandness (No. 
No.2 has no locality. Neither the purpose 
nor the period of these objects has as yet 
been conclusively determined, and it may be noted that several of the 
specimens (cf. Nos. 2 and 4) show striated markings on their flat, polished 
faces, A specimen, exhibited to the Society in 1908, is peculiar in having 
‘4 groove on each side hollowed nearly parallel with the back, apparently 
for the purpose of giving a more secure grip when using the implemen 
‘The grooves are placed somewhat obliquely and in reverse directions in 
relation to each othe 

‘Arrow-heads.—Arthur Edmonston, MD, in his books on Shetland, 
asserts that “flint heads of arrows have been found at different times,” 
‘and the Rev, John Turnbull, a former minister of the united parishes of 
‘Tingwall, Whiteness, and Weisdale, says also that “Steinbartes or stone 

led here thunderbolts, are frequently found, also arrow-heads.”» 


irs readl before the Anthropological Society of London, vol: i. p. 318, 
rehiatoric Annals of Scotland, vol. 1. p18, 
sediniga, vol. Mil. pp. 223. 
‘of the Ancient snd Present State of the Zetland Lalancts (1800), vol, |. p. 12h. 
* New Statistical Account, vol. xv. p. 60. 
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Axe of Serpentine from Mail 
|, Whiceness, Shetland, ().) 
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Yet the belief has been prevalent for many years that no arrow-heads 
of flint or other silicious material were to be found in Shetland. To 
some extent the assumption may haye been fostered by the lack of 
actual specimens or by the statements of other writers, Hibbert, for 
example, says: “The flint heads of arrows are frequently found in 
Orkney But Iam not prepared to say if such relics ought to be 
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Fig. & Polished Stone Knives in Lerwick Town Hall Collection, 


enumerated among the vestiges of the ancient armoury of Shetland.”* 
Chalmers in his Caledonia? makes the same assertion, and Russell 
writing ns lute as 1887, repeats the statement. Tt was with great 
on, therefore, that I learned, after repeated disappointing 
nquiries in different areas. that such relies had indeed been found 
‘on one area in the parish of Sandsting and that the specimens were 
still in the possession of the finder, Mr Peterson. This gentleman not 
only allowed five of his specimens (fig. 9) to be examined and photo- 








satisfac 














+ A Description af the Zetland Inlanda (322, pp. 235-30. + Vol. Lp. S81, footnote (/). 
© Theee Fears in Shetland, pp. 2B 
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graphed, but he obligingly supplied me with the exact location of his 
finds and gave details of their discovery. In the first year of search he 
recovered four specimens, and since then he has added two other 
examples from the same site, All of them are of fine workmanship, 
and they measure respectively : No. 1, 19 inch by ,% inch; No. 2,1}} inch 
by }} inch; No. 3 14} inch by £ inch; No. 4 (imperfect), 1 ineh by 
4 inch; No. 5, ch by }% inch; and No. 6,2 inches by { inch. The 
sixth specimen has not been figured, but it closely resembles No.2. They 
are all of the leaf-shaped type, and they have an additional interest on 
account of the materials from which they have been made. No, 4, a 


rp)o0 


Fig. 0 Arrow-hends of Stone and Plint from Parish of Sandating, Shetland, ({.) 























slightly imperfect specimen, is made from an impure flint, No. 5 from a 
crystallike quartz, but the others are of unusual materials. Mr @. V. 
Wilson of H.M. Geological Survey identifies the large broad specimen 
(fig. 9, No. 2) as being made from a quartz felspar porphyry, and the 
16) as having been fabricated from a very fine- 
ist. In view of the remarkable seareity of such 
relics throughout the islands, this discovery is one of the greatest 
importance, and I feel honoured in having been permitted to bring it 
before your notice. While congratulating Mr Peterson upon the success 
which has attended his observations, we hope that it may be an induce- 
ment to others to prosecute the search in other districts, 

Penannular Bronze Brooch—This interesting brooch (fig. 10) was 
found many years ago in a peat bank to the west of Pinhoulland in 
the parish of Walls, and it has recently been acquired for the National 
Museum. It is of penannular type, dating probably from about the 
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fourth or fifth century, and it measures 2j inches in diameter, The ring 
is round in section, and the broadened terminals assume conventional 
zoomorphic forms resembling the heads of beasts with duck-bill-shaped 
snouts, The pin, which is broken into two parts, has a barrel-shaped 
hinge encircled with three raised mouldings. 

ing Brooch of Silver—One of the most prized exhibits in the 
Lerwick Town Hall collection is a very fine Viking brooch of silver. 
‘The relic (Gigs. 11 and 12) was formerly in Mr J, M. Goudie's possession, 








ig. 10, Pen 





1° Brone Brooch from Pinhoutland, Watts, Shetland, (1) 


and I understand that it was found many years ago in the peat at 
Gulberwick, near Lerwick, It consists of a solid cylindrical rod of 
silver } inch in section, bent into a penannular ring 4} inches in 
diameter, with the two extremities gradually tapering to bluntish 
points instead of, as in many examples, being fitted with bulbs and 
ornamented terminals, The pin, which measures 8} inches in length, 
is cylindrical in section in the upper part, but flattens out to an oval 
section near the point. It is fitted by means of an ornamented collar 
to the lower part of a hollow-cast bulbous head, which turns loosely 
on the ring of the brooch, ‘The bulb, which measures 1y), inch by 1} inch 
in diameter, is, on the front, elaborately decorated with a characteristic 
prickly ornament, and on the reverse it has a six-rayed star, with dots 
ftand small cireles between the rays, engraved on a flat circular panel 
VoL, LXVL. 6 
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j of an inch in diameter, On either side it has ornamented collars 
through which the ring of the brooch passes, and on the top it has the 
conventional ornamented thistle-head terminal, 

Ornamented Stone Dise,—Ornamented dises of sandstone haye pre- 
viously been found in Shetland, but to-night I have to present to you 


? § 
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Figs. Mand 12 Sitver Brooch from Gulberwick, Lerwlek, Sheth 








an example made of soapstone (fig. 
same class. It was found on rough ff 
yards outside the ¢ area of Gletness, in Nesting 
Parish. It measures 2, inches in diameter by } inch in thickness, 
The surface has been nicely smoothed and polished, and the ornamenta- 
tion occurs on one face only. ‘The design has been carefully executed, 
and it differs in pattern from any of the known examples, althougl 

corresponds almost exactly to the design on the boss of the elaborately 
ornamented cross at Monymusk, Aberdeenshire.! ‘The purpose of these 

* Proceedings, vol. lis. p. 8. 


), which clearly belongs to the 
und on the hillside about 100 
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ornamented dises is not known, but they appear to resemble tablemen 
more than anything else. They are of rare occurrence, Six haye been 
recorded from the Shetland Islands,! some of them from broch sites, 
and there is another specimen in the Museum from Stemster Hill in the 





parish of Bower, Caithness 
Ornamented Clubstike 
the Lerw' 





Implement.—In 
4 Town Hall collection there 
also a very fine ornamented specimen 
of a handled implement (fig. M4) which 
belongs to a class of objects that is almost 
entirely confined to the Orkney and Shet- 








Lut 1 Finchew 


Fl. 1. Stone Club from Sandduess, 
‘Shetland, 





land Islands, On certain sites in Shetland, as at Quendale Sands, 
Sefster, and Honlland, broken examples of this class have been often 
found lying together in large numbers, but their particular purpose 
hhas not so far beon determined. As a rule they aro crudely fashioned, 
but this Lerwick example, from the Sandness district, is remarkable 
for its symmetry of outline and its decoration. A east of the imple- 
mentvean be seen in the National Museum. It measures 11 inches in 
length by 44 inches in breadth and 1}} inch in thickness, The handle is 
* Proceedings, vol, xe pp. 298-7 and vol. al p88. 
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4inohes in length. The body or blade of the implement is broad and flat- 
tened, with an oval-shaped section, and it has been ornamented with two 
parallel groups of six-cord mouldings, which encircle it at the tip and at 
the base above the handle. One face of the implement is somewhat worn 
or weathered, It cannot be definitely stated to what period the relic 
should be assigned, for imple- 
ments of this class have been 
found in associations which seem 
to imply that they have a wide 
range in time. ‘Thus they have 
heen found in Bressay, in the 
heart of a burnt mound,' in 
Sandsting, around an under- 
ground structure? and at Jarls- 
hof*—all in Shetland; and at 
Redland, Orkney, on broch sites. 


3. Viking Brooch or Sinyer 
From Skat. Bay, Orkyey, 
‘This fine silver brooch (fig. 
15) from Skaill Bay, Orkney, 
was one of the items found in 
the important hoard of Viking 
relies which wasaccidentally dis- 
covered in March 1858! Since 
that date the brooch has been 
in private possession, and has 
not previously heen described in 
the Proceedings of the Society or 
in any other publication. It is 
now in the possession of one 











Ratt inchess ) oof our Fellows, Mr J. Storer 
Fig. 15, Brooch of Silver from Skaill, Orkney. Clouston, President of the Ork- 


ney Antiquarian Society,and we 
are greatly indebted to him for allowing it to be figured and for permit- 
ting this short notice of the relic to be added to the existing records 
of such an important deposit. 
The brooch is of large size and in a good state of preservation. In 
general type it is not unlike six others that were found in the same 
$ Procertings, vol. vip 1, » id, vot, vitp. 118 


* Tid. vol, sh. pp. 467. * Tid, vol. iit p. 7. 
* Most of these objects are now ln the National Museum. 
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hoard, but it differs from them in the details of its ornamented parts. 
‘The incomplete ring of the brooch, which measures 5} inches by 61 inches 
in diameter, is made of a solid cylindrical rod of silver, } inch in diameter, 
and it is fitted with ornamented terminal knobs furnished with hollow- 
cast bulbous expansions, which give them a strong resemblance to thistle 
heads, ‘These bulbous expansions or spheres are undecorated, and are 
each {j of an inch in diameter. A Inrger knob or expansion, Ij: of an 
inch in diameter, with ornamented collars on either side of it, fits loosely 
on the ring of the brooch, Its upper part terminates in a conventional 
thistle head, and from its lower part there projects a stout pin 10} inches 
in length. The pin is also of silver, cylindrical in section in the upper 
part but flattening out a little near the somewhat blunted point. The 
ornamentation, which is confined to the collars and terminal points, is 
simple but effective, It consists of a series of engraved parallel lines 
passing obliquely across the spaces they fill, and alternating with other 
bands of indented triangular spaces or circles, or with bands that are 
plain. 
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Iv. 
LESMOIR CASTLE AND THE CHURCH OF ESSIK: WITH SOME 


FURTHER NOTES ON AUCHINDOIR. By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, 
M.A., D.Lirr, Seon, 











The following paper will give an account of the associated church 
and castle site at Lesmoir, in the Aberdeenshire parish of Rhynie; and 
will also include some additional materials which I have gleaned since 
the publication of my paper on “Craig Castle and the Kirk of 
Auchindoir” in Proceedings, vol. Ixiy. pp. 48-06. 

In that paper I pointed out the early importance of the Essie site 
on one of the ancient highways (see Map, fig, 1) leading through the 
ills from Mar into Moray, and explained how this was no doubt the 
reason why the place became the scene of the defeat and death of 
Macbeth's stepson, Lulach the Fatuous, on 19th March 1058:— 

“Fata viri fuerant in Strathbolgyne apud Enveg = 
Hew! sic incaute Rex mixer ocoubuit."* 


As in the ease of the parallel road from Auchindoir into the Cabrach, so 
also the great antiquity of the Rhynie-Essie road is revealed by the 
archwological remains with which it is associated (see Key-map, fig. 2). 
‘The cup-marked stones at Scurdargue, the cup-marked stones and the 
two earth-houses at Balhinny, the earth-house in Glencoe, the large 
assemblage of cairns at Milduan,’ and various prebistoric burials found 
along the line of the road, prove that the valley was fully inhabited 
in early times; nor must we forget that the whole series of ancient roads 
in the district is dominated by the great vitrified fort on the ‘Tap o' Noth. 
As I pointed out in my former paper, the introduction of Christianity 
in these parts seems to have been effected by St Moluag from Lismore 
in the later sixth century, his name being associated with the site still 
known as Clochmaloo, Moluag’s Stone, on the south flank of the Tap: 
the former presence of a sculptured cross seems to be vouched for by 
the name Corsehill, west of Milltown of Noth.t About a mile south-east: 
of Essie Church is a farm called Templand, known in the seventeenth 

L Viybiopm Ori Cheeni 0 3. Aso, cot». 308 

fas DL Tassie MAShatle ice Mas 6 Seethbegt os, 
(Aberieentize tinh, Sheet IE) mas teste of barat Maldeg Hcck cee 


Teamolr, and at Brae of Essie. 
"Tid. p25, 
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century as the Temple-lands or Templar-lands of Essie;! this was anciently 
a property of the Knights Templar. There was also a chapel site at 

















Pig. 1. Map of the Barly Routes from Mar into Moray. 
(Nork,—Mottes are indicated by'a dot; stone castles by a cireled dot; churches by a elreted cross.) 


Chapel Cairn, near Finglenny, in the western portion of the glen:? near 


+ “-Tenple-lands of Essie,” 1000, see 7) of Gordon, ed. J. M. 
(for the pagination, se + Terrase templarine 
(Wheedlemont, see Proce -Exle. p. 88), 1610 

* Macdonald, op. cit, v. 
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to this is Bell-hillock, the mound on which the chapel bell was hung from 
a tree, as at Rhynie, Kildrummy, and other placos.! 

Essie appears first as a separate parish, with its own church and 
church lands, in 1227;" in the fifteenth century it was for a time con- 
joined with Rhynie, but early in the following century it had again beeome 
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‘a separate charge. Between 1536 and 1544 Master William Gordoune, 
parson or rector of Essie, is on record’—he having doubtless been n 
member of the Lesmoir family. The topographical phenomena are the 
same as those found at Auchindoir, pointing clearly to the organisation 
of a parish out of a manor during the Anglo-Norman penetration in the 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. As at Auchindoir, church and castle 
are found side by side: but whereas at Auchindoir, when the Gordons 

{ Macdonald, op, eit, p. 2101 of. my The Castle of Kitdrummy, p, $3, 


* Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis, p. 22. 
* Macdonald, op. eit. £71; Recordde af ciboyne, p. 8, 
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arrived in the sixteenth century, they rehoused themselves higher up 
the glon,! the Lesmoir branch of the family adhered to the old Norman 
site. The genealogical table which Dr J. M. Bulloch contributed to 
our Proceedings? in his account of the family of Craig shows how the 
common ancestor of the Gordons of Craig and of Lesmoir was "Jock 
of Scurdargne,” who settled here early in the fifteenth eentury. 
Scurdargue is a large farm immediately cast of Essie: but there is no 
trace or record of a castle or manor house ever having existed on the 
spot, and L agree with the late Dr James Macdonald in his opinion that 
the residence of Jock of Scurdargue was the early manorial centre at 
Losmoir, as he is frequently referred to as the laird of “Essie and 
Scordarg.”* Lesmoir is, of course, the lioy mor of Essie, the “big 
fortified enclosure”—a name doubtless applied by the Celtic inhabitants 
to the early Norman castle, In a retour of 1042 it is specifically stated 
that Lesmoir was the manor place of the lands of Essie Moreover, 
the Balbithan MS, records that Jock of Scurdargue himself “dyed in 
say and was interred in the Kirk of Easy,” and that his natural son 
Alexander, ancestor of the Buckie Gordons, as also the latter's son 
John, were styled “of Essy"; and that the former was buried in the 
church there beside his father, Jock. 

No record appears to exist of the early Norman or Normanised 
lords of Essie, to whom the lay-out of the manor with its associated 
church and castle sites must have been due, But Mr Thomas Innes of 
Learney, Carrick Pursuivant, has kindly drawn my attention to an un- 
published charter, cirea 1256-80, in which the Kyrktoun of Essy is granted 
by Dunean de Fernyndrach (Frendraught in Formartine) to Archibald, son 
and heir of the deceased John de Aberkerdour (Aberchirder).’ ‘The 

+ An exact parallel to the state of aifalrs (1 Auchindolr oveurs at Boyne tn BaniMohire, 
Hors the oleate of the Thanedon, e-Oralg of Boyne, wns abatitoned and « new 
taséle built abont a tutte up the burn ‘Auchindote, 
the name "Craig ot Hoyne” was tranaferred to the Inter building. See my paper on "Tires 
Banffshire Castles—Boyne, Findlater, and Pindochty,” printed in Transactions of the Banff 
hire Fie Club, October 1, p. 70. 

Val, bel. p08. + Macdonald, op. elt pi 258-0, 
House of Gordon, ed. 3.M. Bulloch, volt p10 7. 
Pod, vol ps 7, Tesmay be added that In te old ballad of “Jock and ‘ain,” Lesmote 
sseeme distinctly to be Indicated aa the residence ot Jock of Seurdang 
“dock of Seurtarg hal houses grand 

in Bogie, Mar, and Buchanan, 
Straloch, Piturg, and Auchindoie, 
Gairaturrov, Buckie, anil Lessnott,” 

+ Me Innes writen me aa follows = 

‘You ill Bad fn the National Libary (futon Collections, p. 120) an undated charter Wy 
Duncanus de Fernyndrach to Archibald Aberkerdour, son and heir ot the deceased John 
Aberkeriour of Easy, qua wooutur Kyrktoun, The witnesses are, Sir Gilbert de Glencalrnie th 
father, Sie Gillert de Gleneatenie the won, and Sir Henry de Perendrach, William, aon of th 
iranter of the deed, Peter de Donerdi, and Colban de Yelgedrop. Hutton's transcript it stated to 
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organisation of the manor and parish may well have been due to the 
Frondraughts. How long the Aberchirder family retained an interest 
in Lesmoir we do not know. The history of their Gordon successors 
) has been exhaustively treated by Captain Douglas Wimberley and 
Dr J, M, Balloch The first Inird, James Gordon, obtained a grant 
of the lands of Essie from his chief and kinsman, George, fourth 
Earl of Huntly, prior to 1587, in which year he is first referred 
to as “James Gordon of Lesmoir,’? On Sth March 1544 Lord Huntly 
executed a charter of confirmation, or rather a renewal of his grant, 
in which are specified “the lands of Esse with the croft of Auchtleke, 
with the place and houses of Losmoir, and the lands of Balhenne 
in the barony of Strathbogie."* Nither Lord Huntly had done somo 
building nt Lesmoir Castle before he handed it over to James Gordon, 
and had marked his work with his own cont-of-arms, or else the 
new laird hnd placed upon his castle the heraldic bearings of his 
feudal superior, for thero still exists a fragmentary stone, removed to 
; Druminnor from Lesmoir when it was finally dismantled, which 
seems to exhibit the arms of the fourth Earl of Huntly ‘The stone 
shows a shield surmounted of a plumed helmet and earl’s coronet, and 
charged with heraldic bearings of which the third quarter contains the 
three fraises that the Huntly Gordons displayed on their coat-of-arms: 
be a cony ofan original tu the Kinlons papers. Ty this date lt hind become rather ditcult to tell 
whether territorial designation implies ownership ora surname, nad think the tentative pela 
tthe Ferensdrachs which T gave in Scottish Notes und Queries, Septetaber Il, requizes seas 
‘moalfcation tn the light of further research. ‘The ase cbarter mast, however, be of date betereee 
bout 1858 and 12M, “The heraldic evidence indicate that the Ferenteache were ieasended tee 
the Robertsons of Struan, Who they married prior to the time of Marjorie Glehnirute we fe 


otknow From Sir Duncnsetituieto watt one wey sonclota es eto 
Tetastyon fae apa 
vay te rath wt lita ren. bata dour mad in pants I setae 
of Aberdare, wlio wan son of Tah Ge Aterkendee coe Seoet era 
Inder othe Tiger ofthe shop of Moy waa ioe IIe hanes ee, 
{abs a Prowtne ef eroy, he BR Ta ean oe hae ok 
why Archibald cho ot tae ved niet Jat end Gel aia ce ae ay ce Hee Fan, 
[tertetar tonne he Chaplaary fst Marunriateralr eee arene 
was aiceniad hy ns Saugr, Ui de Abeckeren wha ‘ice to tea nae, 
Thang, vo tp ih, ‘The ar ofthe nuteeqeat Thnces a eke i ee 
' Ferendrach Roberton, and one can hardly doabt that Sybil was married to. olther Maleolm or 
Je de Peendrach, it there noo evidence ta the, Abebering sate ae oe 
Shit on wan grouniy ance Ahial de Abrineie Wee ae nas eye 
. oli val a, an wan eden dead gre eae Le cae 
"ihe Hota of Gaon pe Me neon om Cen we nt an 4 
) senartevome aad in eaions widen The ponent faassen 9 
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"hid MI in an letting sdellght on the dns Aha. the rt nid of Eatmot 
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the dexter supporter is an allound. At all events we may take the 
reference to the “place and house of Lesmoir” in 1544 as proof that 
there already existed a stone castle on the site at this date. 

Although they were, inevitably, more or less mixed up in the civil 
and religious commotions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuri 
the Lesmoir Gordons never played a prominent part in the national, 
nor even to any great extent in the local, affairs of their day. On the 
contrary, they seem to have set their affections upon the acquisition of 
land; with so successful a result that—according to a member of the 
family in 178{—at the time of their grentest prosperity they had 
‘a fortune of 30,000 marks a year.! “From their root in Rhynie 
they branched all over Aberdeenshire, appearing in the parishes of 
‘Auchterless, Cabrach, Clatt, Culsalmond, Daviot, Drumblade, Essie, 
Fotterangus, Fyvie, Gartly, Inverurie, Kennethmont, King Edward, 
Logie-Coldstone, Newmachar, Old Machar, Peterhead, Premnay, Strath- 
don, Towie, and Tullynessle. They went north-west into Banff and 
Elgin, and they appeared sporadically in Fifeshire and Perthshire.”* 

In 1625 the fourth laird, James Gordon, was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia. The family adhered to the ancient faith, and suffered 
accordingly in the Civil Wars. During the early part of the next 
century they fell into pecuniary straits, and disposals of lands became 
necessary, culminating about 1743 with the sale of Lesmoir itself. The 
property, described as “the Innds of Lesmoir and Essie,” was pur- 
chased by John Gordon of Wardhouse and his son Arthur, by whom 
it was turned over in 1747 to Alexander Garioch of Kinstair, who on 
19th June and on 30th October 1759 exposed the whole for sale in the 
‘Aberdeen Journal; the advertisement gives a detailed and a very 
interesting description of the condition of the estate at that time. 
‘The sixth baronet, Sir William Gordon, who sold the lands, appears 
to have retained the right to reside in the house until his death, 
which occurred there on 13th September 17502 

‘As to the history of the castle itself, the following particulars have 
been preserved. It has been asserted‘ that the building was erected in 
1508, but the date lacks confirmation, A family historian, writing in the 
‘your 1600, tells us that Alexander Gordon, the third laird, who succeeded 
in 1501, “has repaired and builded in Lesmoir more sumptuouslie by farr 
then it was befor.”* In the Civil War the castle was held for the Crown, 
‘and on 27th March 1647 it was attacked and captured by the Covenanting 

The House of Gordon, woh pe 281 0) 

«Aberdeen Journal, ih September TT. 

‘Sir Robert Dougan, The Baronage of Scotland, p. 90. ‘The authority quoted is an “MS, 


History of the Family of Lenmoie.” Cf. Memorials of the Family of Gordon of Lermoir, by 
Captain Douglas Wimberley, p. "The House af Gordon, p. W(Al). 
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General David Leslie. We still possess General Leslie's report of the 
affair, furnished to the Committee of Estates, The report is dated from 
Lesmoir, 27th March 1617, and makes precise but grim reading. After 
describing the capture of Wardhouse on the 25th, the Covenanting 
commander continues: “Two dayes thereafter I took in the house of 
Lesmoir—a place of considerable strenth and compassed with water. 
After the water wes diverted and the close gained with the losse of two 
or thrie men and some wounded, they burned the low howses"—iv. the 
“lnigh bigging” or offices within the courtyard wall—“and betook them- 
selues to the towr; and, finding that the place could not be carried 
without the losse of men and bestoweing of much tyme, I conceaned it 
most for the advantage and speeding of the service, upon a parlye offered 
by the captain? to agree with him upon these conditions, that he should 
yeeld up the house and all that therein wes, that all the Irish should dye, 
and his owen lyfe, with Harthill the elder, should be spared, but they 
both to be prisoners until they satisfyed Church and State, otherwyse 
be banished the kingdome. So I caused hang 2% Irish? The Captain 
and Lesmoir, with two or thrie Scottismen, poor sogers, more T haue 
prisoners; wherein, if I haue done any thing amisse by sparing their 
lynes, I desyre your lordships’ positive and peremptory orders in tyme 
coming, that I may rule myself accordingly. And beeaus the houses and 
holds in this countrey which have been formerly guarisoned will but 
occasion new troubles, if they be not slighted, I shall lykewyse desyre 
your lordships' orders for ruining and rendering them unprofitable." 








* Captain Mortimer, “ane Scotisman,” one of Montrose’s most active ani trusted ollicers, who 
fs early as the battle of Aberdeen (13th September 1684) appears in command of “Irish tus, 
eatiers.” ‘See Patrick Gorton, Brifand’s Distemper, reff in Index. Leslie does not mention him 
hy name, but we learn that he was in command at Lesmoir from W. Gordon, Zislory of the 
Family of Gordon, 172, vol. ik p. 38. 

* John Leith, the “wild laird" of Harthill, in the parish of Oyne, where the fine ruin of his 
castle remains, On Mst July 1640 the Scottish Parliament considered a petition from Lelthe 
asking for mercy on bebalf of himself, his wife, and his daughter. “I, the said Johue leith, Ia 
the yeir of God 1817 yeires wes takin in the house of Lesmoire with dyverse wihers wpon capitale, 
lone & aygriement for aafetie & fredome of lyves & fortunes whilk wes reallie observed & kelped 
toall that wer takin with bat not to myselfe. Guha ever since hes Iyen in the house in exieepey 
miserie desticut of all comfort of bodie or mynd, haveing: none to hefrend ime nor to speak for ime 
to your lordships to shaw your lordships my preseat distress & miscrie. Quill now that wp 
said wyff & daughter ar come heir of necessitie for want of niaintenance to entertaine them & 
mynelfe, My lands and estait being ruinat & wndone,” etc. (Act. Part. Scot, vol. vi. ple i je 739, 
‘This document shows that Lesmoir Castle had, at all events, not been demolished by tat date” 
two years after its capture, The island castle on Loch Kinnord, captured soon after Lesmelr, 
was not ordered to be alighted until June 1818. See Proceedings, col. iit p. 131, 

2 These wretched “ Irish,” whom the Corenant in the tyranny of its triumph treated as worse 
{than vermin, were probably to a Iange extent Celts from the western Scottish malaland end the 
Hebrides. 

Si William Fraser, The Meteitles, Baris af Melvilte, and the Leslies, Earls of Leven, woh. th 
P.M. Leslic's remarks about the policy of garrisoning captured houses evidently refer to £0 4 
‘ns Instructions from the Committee of Estates, as printed in Act. Parl. Scol, vol ¥. Plt fe Pon 
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From this account it appears that Lesmoir Castle in 1647 consisted 
of a tower and a barmkin or walled courtyard, enclosing outbuildings, 
and that the whole was girt by a moat, Whether the Committee 
of Estates agreed that it should be “ruined and rendered unprofitable,” 
in accordance with Leslie's suggestion, no documentary evidence appears 
to tell. But that the castle continued to be inhabited long thereafter 
is quite certain: the sixth baronet, Sir William Gordon, as we saw, died 
in it in 1750, In this connection, importance attaches to a deseription 
of the castle, cirea 1725, wherein it is styled “a pretty house with seven 
clusters of chimneys." The mention of clustered chimneys is significant, 
for the old Scottish fashion was that all the flues in each gable were 
gathered into and vented by a single stack. Separate chimney stacks 
fare in Scotland a product of Renaissance influence, and the allusion 
to “clusters of chimneys” at Lesmoir suggests some such arrange- 
ment as is found at Leslie Castle, Aberdeenshire, built in 1661-1661, 
where the chimney vents form separate shafts, seated diagonally." It 
is possible, therefore, that if Lesmoir Castle was “slighted” after 
its capture in 1617, the building with clustered chimneys, of which 
we have a description eighty yeurs later, may have been a recon- 
struction carried out after the Restoration in 1660. It is perhaps 
significant that after this period we meet with reference to a Newton 
of Lesmoir.? 

When the estates were sold in 1750 the new owner, John Grant of 
Rothmaise commenced to pull down the castle piecemeal for the sake 
of its materials. He inflicted a like barbarous fate upon the adjoining 
Kirk of Essie, the parish of which had long been merged with Rhynie, 
although the old church continued up till about 1740 to be used as a 
chapel of ease, Few particulars as to the history of Essie Church are 
preserved, nor does its patron saint appear to be known, though we 
may conjecture a dedication to Moluag® About 1350 the church is taxed 
ht 6 marks, and about 1400 the procurations due to the Bishop of Moray 
from the parson of Essy are fixed at 2d. In 149) Richard Strachan 
was rector.’ In the List of Ministers and Reidaris of 1576 Walter Leslie 
is entered as Reader in Essie, enjoying “the hail thrid of the personage 


4! The House of Gordon, vol. il. p. 245 (0. 

+ See my puper on this castle In Scottish Notes andl Queries, Sanunry 185, pp. 1-0. 

+ The House of Gordan, vol. lie p. 257 (106). 

‘fe went bankrupt in 177%, and his estates, Inclading Essie, were exposed for sale In the 
Aberdeen Journal, 8h Angust 177). The inventory Includes "The Mains and Manor Place of 
Lessmotr, with the Tower and Fortalice thereof." 









"The references to Easy in Copiale Priorafua Sancti Andree, ed. J. H. Baxter (see Index), 
there wrongly ascribed to our Essie, belong to the pariah of Essy, now Rassie, in Anus. 

Want. Aberdeen and Banff, vol. it pp. 17, 8. 

+9. A. Henderson, Aberdeenshire Epltaphs and Inscriptions, p. 162. 
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and vicarage of Essie extending to vj lib. xiijs iiijd."! In 1646 Mr George 
Chalmer, assistant to the minister of Rhynie, and evidently in charge of 
the chureh at Essie, made complaint to the Presbytery of Strathbo; 
that the parishioners had failed to implement an agreement to pay him 
£10 ‘to build ane hous ypon the manse of Essie for his present. aecom- 
modatioun,”* 

In addition to the associated church and castle site, Essie presents 
other topographical features indicatiye of an ancient manor, The farm 
across the rond from the eastle ruins is Mains of Lesmoir, i, the demesne 
or mensal lands of the baronial household: while to the north is Milton 
of Lesmoir, which first appears on record in 1604;* and south of the 
castle site is the Gallows Hill. In mentioning Milton of Lesmoir, reference 
may be made to a curious entry in the Presbytery Records of Strathbogie, 
under date 13th August 1651, whereby it appears that at Milton the old 
Scottish superstition was followed of reserving a part of the farmland 
unploughed for the use of the “Goodman,” that is, the Devil: it being 
hoped thus to placate his Satanic Majesty and avert his unwelcome 
attentions from the rest of the farm, Taken to task on the subject by 
the Presbytery, Sir Willinm Gordon of Lesmoir admitted that part of 
the Mains was thus “ginen away (us is commonly said) to the Goodman,” 
and had not been ploughed, but stated that “he had a mynd, be the assist- 
ance of God, to enuse Inbour the samen.” The Presbytery, with the respect 
duo to an influential laird, instead of setting him up in the Kirk in sackeloth, 
praised him for his “ingenuitie,"ie. honesty in making « clean breast of 
the disgrace fulbusiness,and exhorted him “to take paines shortly tohaue 
it lnboured 



































Lesmor Castie. 
‘The site of the castle is, as General Leslie found, a very strong one. 
It lies between three streams, one of which, the Barn of Essie, flows 
past its south front, and receives into itself (first) the Burn of Newmer- 
drum, which flows round the west and south sides of the castle, acting 
here as its moat; and (secondly) the lade from Milton, which comes down 
along the east side of the castle area, and unites with the Essie a short 
distance to the south-eas 
“0 the bonnie wee Essachie burn, 
Hoo it rashes and tumbles in glee, 
Frae Merdram’s braes by aul’ Lesmoir 
An’ Craigbeg on to the sea.” 
Seg Nag a a 


Lessa” al the harbouring of "wnswe priate” therein, se hid pp, a 986 ake 
Memorials of the Trubles, vol. ii. pp. 272, 20, 290, 435, 400, Lats as a's Eonsiany 
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‘The ground to the south and east of the castle is still marshy. Lesmoii 
stands at n height of 950 feet above sea-level. 

‘The castle? appears to have consisted of a mount at the north-west 
corner, with a triangular, cape-like bailey extending with its apex to the 
Sonth-east, and at its base lapping round the east and west sides of the 
jnount. ‘The bailey is level, and is raised about 5 or 6 fect above the 
surrounding marshland. It is revetted all round by a dry-built stone 
dyke of massive boulders. The bailey measures about 172 feet in breadth 
reckoned tangentinlly across the south-east front of the mount—by 
about 140 feet in length from the mount to the apex. On the south 
sido of the latter there appears amid the boulder dyke a length of about 
16 fest of masonry, surviving toa height of 3 or 4 feet, and terminated 
eastward by @ built quoin. This is evidently portion of the old 
barmkin wall. ‘The masonry is of the type usual in Aberdeenshire in 
the sixteenth century, consisting of coursed boulders with numerous 
horizontal pinnings. At present the mount is raised about 5 feet above 
the bailey, but presents the appearance of having been greatly disturbed 
and apparently ent down at the time when the later stone castle was 
Tuilt, ‘The surface of the mount is now much confused and dug into, 
and is overgrown with trees and shrubbery. It is circular in form and 
measures about 12 fect in diameter. Remains of masonry may be 
detected at various points, in particular one small fragment of a wall 
about 3 feet thick on the north front, where now is the entrance to the 
site; this fragment may perhaps be part of the west cheek of the trance, 

‘Acrows the road from the castle are the pleasant farmhouse and 
steading of Mains of Lesmoir, with a garden having @ fine sunward 
oxposure. In the garden rockery are preserved some carved freestone 
pieces formerly belonging to the Castle. These include a gargoyle 
tannel, banded and with a buckle on either side: the much damaged half- 
length bust of a gentleman with a ruff and a flat cap, the arms being 
hroken off; portion of n stone carved with a conventional folincoous 
enrichment; # large corbel cap, now much wasted; the dial stone of a 
sundial; the jambstone of a window, grooved for glass and showing a 
${-inch chamfer; a crocketed pinnacle; and a crocket which probably 
formed an ornament on a dormer gable, ‘The bast of the gentleman 
appears to have been a companion piece to the figure putting the weight 
now preserved at Craig Castle? Tn addition to the stone at Draminnor 
already alluded to, displaying the arms of the fourth Earl of Huntly, 
there oxists another earved stone from Lesmoir which was taken to Helens- 





























+ Te has not been thought worth while to insert a plan here, as all the features of tho site are 
tally diaplayed In the OS Bixp (Aberdeenshire, Sinch scale, Sheet 42 7: Gluch seale, Sheet 
48, NE). Proceedings, vol. Ixiv. p. $3. 
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burgh, and is now built into the wall of a brick house there; it shows 
part of a unicorn’s head, evidently a supporter of the royal arms.! 

The two corbel caps now at Craig and at Mains of Lesmoir have 
evidently come from the angles of a large groined vault: and the fact 
is important, as it probably means that Lesmoir Castle hnd a groin- 
vaulted hail like that at Towie Barclay, described in my former paper. 
Very likely, therefore, Lesmoir formed a fifth member of the Gight- 
Delgaty-Craig-Towie group of castles, the peculiar character of which 
I demonstrated in my former paper. Here again we mark a family 
connection, for the first laird of Lesmoir married as his second wife, 
before 1546, Margaret Ogilvie, relict of Walter Barclay of Towie and 
Gartly# All these various disjecta membra from Lesmoir belong to about 
the close of the sixteenth century, and must form part of the “ sumptuous 
building” earried out by the third laird between 1591 and 1600, 

‘There exists a transcript of an ancient “genealogy from father to son 
of the House of Lesmoir, as it was painted on the chimney of the said 
house."* If, as we have seen is likely, the hall of Lesmoir Castle waa 
vaulted, then the fireplace may have had a tall pointed hood, like the one 
at Borthwick Castle, which would form an ideal basis for depicting such 
a “family tree.”* 

‘The Ordnance Survey map notes a sword found within the castle 
area, also a coin of Elizabeth and one of Mary Queen of Seots found 
on the line of the road between Essie Church and Balhinny. 

For access to the site of the eastle, and to the carved fragments 
preserveil in his garden, Iam indebted to the courtesy of Mr George 
Cran, Mains of Lesmoir, who now owns the farm on which his ancestars 
have been settled continuously for two centuries. 

Before leaving the subject of Lesmoir Castle it may not be out of 
place to mention some archeological momorials which its owners have 
loft in other places. The second laird had a daughter, Elizabeth who 
married William Forbes, sixth laird of Tolquhon, a rather remarkable 
Personality, who betwoen 1581 and 1580, as recorded on its walls, 
carried out extensive additions to Tolquhon Castle. In the old church 
of Tarves, in which parish Tolquhon is situated, William Forbes built 
for himself and his wifo a stately tomb, which still exists, It is in a 
curious mixture of Gothic and Renaissance styles, and displays his own 
initials and coat-of-arms in one spandrel of the arch, while in the othes 
are his wife's initials, with the three boars’ heads of Gordon impaled 

1 The Mouse of Gordon, wl supra, p.50(107, Thuve scertalaed that this tone ia sil there, 


2 Tid,» TAU). See Wimberley, op, ets pp, WI 
* Lowe this suggestion ta Carrick Pursuivant,. : has a 


{Seg Anerson, Zhe Cran Fumity (Huntly, 1908, also Henderson, op. eff. pp. 67-8, 
* See my deseription of this caste in Aberdeen Unteersty Revie, Marth Hi po, 10 3, 
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with the Tolquhon arms, and the superseription DOCHTER TO LESMOR.’ 
Katherine Gordon, daughter of the third laird of Lesmoir, married 
Alexander Burnett, eleventh laird of Leys, who in 15% completed the 
erection of the new castle of that family at Crathes. On the south 
front of Crathes Castle is a very fine group of three shields, the upper 
one showing the royal arms of Scotland, the lower left one displaying 
the arms of Alexander Burnett, ninth laird of Leys, impaled with those 
of his wife Janet Hamilton, with their initials and the date 1553, no 
doubt that of the commencement of the castle; while the right-hand 
shield has the Burnett arms impaled with those of Lesmoir—a fess- 
choquy between three boars’ heads*—the initials of Alexander Burnett 
(the eleventh laird) and Katherine Gordon, and the date 1596. Over 
the old eutrance door is their monogram, with the same date. The 
arms of Katherine Gordon, impaled with those of her husband, appear 
also at various places in the painted ceilings in the castle, and on one 
of the pendants in its vaulted hall. Among the old furniture in the 
castle is a magnificent oak four-poster bed, dated 1504, At the baek it 
has a large panel showing the monograms of Alexander Burnett and 
Katherine Gordon, and the date 1594; on the canopy overhead are their 
portraits: while on the front of the canopy their monogram appears 
again, and the boar's head of Gordon is introduced at various other 
places in the rich carving. There is also an oak chair with a shield 
showing the three boars’ heads but without the fess-chequy of Lesmoir; 
below are the initials K. G, and the date 1597.2 











Essre Cures. 


In the churchyard of Essie, about a quarter of a mile west of the 
castle site, no traces of the ancient church are now visible. Its foundations 
were grubhed up when the graveyard was put in order prior to 1890: the 
building was then stated to have been 36 feet in length and 15) feet i 
breadth. The “high altar within the parish kirk of Essie" is on record in 
1587, and again in 1550. The Lesmoir family had a burial-place within the 
church, for the Balbithan MS., in recording the death of James, eldest son 
of Sir James Gordon, son and heir apparent of the first baronet, states 

‘The tomb is Hinsteated tyr A. Jervise, Bpitaphe and Inscriptions in the North-Blaat of 

cleo, The Churches af Bucher, 9. 

‘wan derived from the family of Stewart, James Gordon ot Lestotr havlag 
married, cate li, Margaret, daughter of Patrick Stewart of Lalthers. An old SS. chrontele of 
the thmily wontions » coat of these arms as being "yet to be seen on the house of Lesmole™ 
(Wisnbertey, op. eit, 2h 

+All these aulijects are illustrated in The Family af Burnett af Leys ed. Col. Sames Allardyce, 

43, A. Henderson, Aberdeenshire Epitapha and Inscriptions, p. 18, 

* Hecords of Aboynes pp, 80-2. 

Vol. LXVI. 
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that he was “honourably interred in the Kirk of Essy, 6th of August 
1634”; and the same authority, as we have seen, chronicles also at an 
earlier period the burial there both of Jock of Scurdargue himself 
and of his natural son, Alexander. 

About the middle of the churchyard lies an interesting old tombstone, 
now broken in two. Tt bears the full-length figures of a gentleman 
and his wife, carved in flat relief—he apparently clad in armour, and 
she in a high flat cap, raff, and long full robe, Together they hold 
before them a large florid shield, on which are two coats-of-arms impaled ; 
that in front of the lady being the Lumsden arms, a buckle between two 
wolf's heads couped in chief and an escallop in base, while the arms 
on her husband's half of the shield are defaced, though there is still 
traceable what seems to be a wolf's head couped. On either side are 
the initials LD. and [L., and round the border of the slab is the much 
obliterated inscription HER . LYIS - ANE . HONORABIL - MAN 
AMES - DYNCAN - OF - MARDRIM - QVH...... pE - SECVND 
OF. NOVEMBER - IN-pE. .. . . . .OF- GOD-1601- AND-I- LYMSDEL 
HIS-SPOVS-QUHA. ....... Thematerial of the slab is red freestone: 
its dimensions are 5 fect 9 inches by 2 feet 1 inch. James Dunean in 
Merdrum (which lies to the north-west of Lesmoir) was a wealthy 
wadsetter who liked to style himself laird: his wife, Janet Lumsden, 
was of the family of Cushnie.! 

Lying against the inside of the south wall of the old churchyard is 
a whin-mill stone, 3 feet 3) inches in diameter and 8 inches in thick- 
ness, with central hole # inches in diameter, checked for # stop on 
the shaft. The material is Rhynie freestone. (It may be mentioned 
that at Glack of Essie, further to the west, there is another whin-mill 
stone, which was in nse in quite recent times: it is also in Rhynie 
stone, carved on one face and flat on the other, and measures 4 feet 
5 inches in diameter by 11 inches in thickness, The central circular 
hole is 7 inches in diameter. This whin mill is now dismantled, but 
the circular course, lined with stones set edgeways, and measuring 
17 inches in breadth, with an internal diameter of 11 feet 4 inches, 
still remains; in the centre the pivot stone, with its iron stang, is in 
position, and the wooden shaft, which still retains the iron swivel 
attachment, is used as  gatepost nearby.) 

An interesting glimpse of the state of affairs in our district in the 
early part of the seventeenth century is furnished by a Minute of the 
Privy Council, under date 28th July 1625, granting a commission to 
Alexander, Muster of Forbes, James Gordon of Lesmoir, and Mr James 


| Sen Seutih Notes and Querien,Novebr 180, p14, where thre ts a 00d station 
the stone: alwo Henderson, op. eif., pp. 160-7. ema 
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Elphinstone of Barns, to search for, apprehend, imprison, and try 
Patrick Tower, Alexander Smith alias “Stowtie,” David Reaugh, and 
George Reaugh his son, sometime in the Cabrach, whom the Presbytery 
of Alford had delated to the Council as “commoun and notorious 
thevis and vagaboundis, lieving ypoun thift, stonth, reaffe, and maister- 
full oppressioun committit be thame upoun our goode subjectis within 
the parochine of Dauchindoir, Cabraugh, Ryne, and Essie, of whome 
being honnest honshalderis [some] ar be the violent stouthis and 
stouth reaffe of thir lymmaris broght to beggarie and hes skailled 
thair houssis, and the rest of the parrochynnaris ar constrayned to 
keepe watcheis day and night for feare of thir lymmaris.”! 





Fourrarr Nores ox Avcnrsporr? 


Choe Cailliche Earthwork (p. 33).—Cailleach in modern Gaelic means 
an old woman, also a nun, Anciently Cailleach Bheur or Cailleach 
Bheurr was “the name of a colossal old deer-goddess, the best known 
in the Gaeldom, a being who could wade across the deepest straits— 
whose washtub was the mighty whirlpool of Corryyreckan—who could 
carry islands about with her in a basket.” Possibly it is this goddess 
who is associated with our Cnoe Cuilliche, Later the word cailleach 
was applied to the priestess of the deer-goddess. The curious old 
legend of the “Duel between Fleet-Hill-Foot and the Cailleach” has 
been edited and discussed at length by Mr J. G. Mackay in Scottish 
Gaelic Studies for September 1929? It is to be noted that in the version 
of the duel given by the Invernesy Courier of Sth June 1873, the 
Cailleach Bheurr appears under the name of Coinnseag (the meaning of 
this word seems to be unknown), and is described as dwelling in one of 
the brochs of Glenbeg (Glenelg). ‘This presumably carries the legend in 
its origin back to the early Iron Age. It is therefore interesting that 
the name of the Cailleach is associated also with a hill-fort in Aberdeen- 
shire, as such structures in this part of Scotland are usually ascribed 
to the early Tron Age. 

The Old Church of Auchindoir (p. 00)—Sinee my former account 
was published the ivy has now been partly stripped off the walls, 
with the result that several interesting features hitherto concealed are 
now exposed. In particular it is seen that the whole east gable above 
the splayed base has been rebuilt, and that the old Gordon stones have 
been reinserted. ‘The skewstone at the south-east corner bears the arms 


+ Reg. Privy Council, 2ui series, vol, L pp. 97-8. It does not appear that these “lyminaria” 
were ever laid by the heels. 

"The page references in brackets are to my farmer paper. 

2 Vol ilk pth pp. 10-31. 
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of Davidson, a stag couchant between two piles reversed in chief and one 
reversed in base: accompanying the shield are the initials M W D for 
Master William Davidson, carved in relief, and the date 1638 incised. 

Craig Castle (p. 79).—In the autumn of 1930 a mural closet (see Plan, 
fig. 3) was discovered and opened ont at the north-east corner of the 
private room on the second floor of the old tower. The closet is 
entered from the private room by a door measuring 1 foot 11 inches 
broad and 4 feet 10 inches high, inch chamfer. From the 
present floor of the bedroom there is a step down of 6 inches. The 
closet measures 4 feet in length by 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, and is 
covered with an elliptic vault on an east-to-west axis at a height of 
6 feet 7 inches. On the east side is a window, on the north an aumbry, 
and on the south a mural recess. The day- 
light measurements of the window are 1 foot 
8} inches high and 5 inches broad. In its in- 
going a small, carefully cut, stone basin, 6 
inches long, 2 inches broad, and 1 inch deep, is 
formed in the sole. The aumbry measures 1 
inches broad and 1 foot 2 inches deep, and is 
1 foot 2 inches in height, its sole being at a 
level of 2 feet $ inches above the floor. The 
recess on the opposite side has a sloping sill at a 
fut Con come. Puan Beight of 1 foot 11 inches above the floor, and is 

Heese rower, 3 feet 9 inches high, 1 foot 6 inches broad, and 1 

foot 4 inches deep. It is roughly lintelled over. 

It seems most probable that this singular little closet formed a prie- 
dieur or small oratory. The recess would contain a erneifix, and on its 
sloping sill » prayer book would lie nt a height just suitable for use 
when kneeling, The stone basin might be a stoup, and the aumbry 
would contain furnishings. There is an oratory in a similar position 
in the private room at the Castle of Tolquhon.' 

‘A window has also been discovered and opened up in the south wall 
of the main room at this level, to the east of the fireplace. 

In one of the partitions which at present curtail the north end of the 
hall (p. 76) there is un old window (fig. 4) measuring 1 foot 6 inches 
broad by 1 foot 11 inches tall, made of leaded glass in lozenge-shaped 
panes of squares and oblongs set diagonally. The glass seems to 
be of medium thickness, perhaps |, inch, and is translucent, with » 
slightly greenish tint. The window in its present form has evidently 
made up part of a larger design. This glass appears to date from the 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 

* Sce my paper on this castle in Aberdeen Unicersity Review, March IER, p. 12. 
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The Den of Craig (pp. 94-5)—Sir ‘Thoma 
Account of the Great Moray Floods of August 182 


ing description of the damage done in the 
Den of Craig. He gives particulars, with 
sketch, of a huge boulder which was carried 
down the stream for a distance of about 900 
yards. From his drawing it is possible to 
identify this boulder, which still remains 
where it eame to rest on that memorable 
occasion, and retains its dainty growth of 
maidenhair fern just as described by him. 





Corrigendum. A mistake occurs in the 
description of Towie Barclay Castle at p. 
85 of my former paper. The access to the 
chapel gallery is, as correctly shown on 
Dr Kelly's plan, fig. 18, by steps down from 
the floor above the hall, and not, as stated 
in my text, by a mural stair up from the 


Diek Lauder, in his 
\ has a most interest- 








Leaded Glass 


Fig. 4, Craig Cast 
in Ton 





hall, The arrangement is an ingenious one, because the main newel 
stair could not have given access (as at Craig) to the chapel gallery 
unless the altar had been towards the west: therefore, to admit of an 
eastern position, the access to the chapel gallery had to come down 


from the second floor. 
1 Ba 1878, p. 250, 
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Mowpay, Uth January 1982. 
JAMES CURLE, LL.D., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


J, M. Davinsos, O.B. 1.S., 2 Lochview Terrace, Garteosh, Glasgow. 
Lieutenant-Commander GkoroR EVELYN Pacet How, Royal Navy (Retired), 
q 28 North Bridge, Edinburgh. 
Nei. SHaw, General Secretary and Organiser, An Comunn Gaidhealach, 
Octavia Buildings, Kilmacolm. 












‘The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 


(1) By The Hon. Lady Brxsine, Tynninghame Honse, East Lothian, 
through James S. Ricarpsos, F'S.A.Scot. 
Massive Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 10%, inches by 3, inches 
; by 3] inches, from Turriff, Aberdeenshire. 
Large Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 6j; inches by 2§ inches by 
i 24} inches, of unsymmetrical shape, one side being more convex than 
the other, from Aberdeenshire. 
Stone Axe-hammer with a pointed butt end and broad eutting edge, 
the hole countersunk from both sides, measuring 5§ inches in length 
by 2 inches in thickness, and 3); inches across the cutting edge, from 
Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. A cast of this object (AH 58) has long been in 
the Museum. 

Oval Pebble with a countersunk perforation in the centre, measur 
ing 2} inches by 24 inches by 1) inch, from Auldearn, Nairnshire. 

Stone Cup of steatite, with vertical sides and decorated with an 
incised herring-bone pattern round the lip, measuring 4} inches in 
external diameter, and 3 inches in height. There is a handle with a 
small vertical perforation projecting 1} inch from one side at the lip. 
Found in a cairn at Knockwhern, Echt, Aberdeenshire, in 1820. 

Stone Cup of steatite, with straight sides converging slightly towards 
the bottom, measuring 3, inches in external diameter across the mouth, 
2} inches across the base, and 25 inches in height, and decorated with 
uw band of incised vertical lines between single marginal lines, just 














: under the lip. There is a partially perforated handle projecting 1} inch 
; from the centre of one side. Found in a garden in Park Street, 
Aberdeen, in 1880. 
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(2) By Jamus 8. Ricnarnsox, F.S.A.Seot. 


Large globular Leather Flask, measuring 15} inches in diameter, 
said to have been used by smugglers at Dess, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. 


(3) By Wiri1as Forsyra, FR.CS.E., F.8.A Scot. 


Horn Snuff-mull with an iron band round the mouth. Attached to 
the horn, by brass chains, are a small mallet and a snuff spoon, also 
of horn. There is a third chain for a brush, but this is wanting. 
From Aberdeen. 

Wooden Goat Bell, taken off a goat in the jungle at Balasore, 
Bengal, India. 


(4) By Jous R. W. Cianx, F.S.ASeot, 


Two Communion Tokens—East Church, Aberdeen, 1831, and 2nd 
Uid. Assoc. Cong., Arbroath, 1822. 


(5) By W. NicoL, Goudierannet, Kinross. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 6} inches in length, 2j; inches 
aoross the cutting edge, 1} inch in depth at the centre, and 1] inch 
across the flanges. There is an incipient stop ridge in a thickening of 
the axe about the forepart of the flanges, and, in front of this, a 
slight oval moulding. The axe is not patinated. Found by the donor, 
in 1990, on the farm of Goudierannet. 





(6) By Miss Nicuorsox, Tweedview, Berwick, through J. HEwat 
Craw, Secretary. 

Caleined Flint Scraper, measuring 1} inch by 1} inch, found with 
cremated human remains in a rock-cut grave in the South Cairn, 
Coldsmouth Hill, Kirknewton, Northumberland (near Yetholm). 

Saw of black Flint, measuring 24 inches by 1{ inch, found with 
eremated human remains in a cist in the North Cairn, Coldsmouth 
Hill, and part of a thin Plate of Bronze with a small rivet in it, 
found under the cairn on the original surface of the ground, 8 feet 
west of the cist, (See History Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 





() By Mrs Hucies Hanuerr, 2 Campbell Avenue, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh. 

Pair of Linen Sheets between which Prince Charles Edward is said 

to have slept in Newton House, Doune, on the night of 12th September, 
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1745. The sheets were preserved by Robina Edmonstone, a daughter 
of the house, and an ancestress of the donor. (See The Stewarts, 
vol. vi, p. 162) 


(8) By Caartes B. Boos Watsox, FS.A Scot. 


“Solitaire” Board, measuring 7} inches in diameter, with a box of 
bone pins, instead of glass balls, for playing the game. 





(9) By Dr A. Macesensoy, 9 Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Seven Stone Axes, measuring 2, inches, 2; inches, 2%, inches, 
2 inches, 2j, inches, 2 inches, and 2 inches in length; parts of two 
Polishing Stones for grinding stone axes; Whetstone of triangular 
section, with notches on two of the angles, measuring 3{ inches in 
length; irregularly shaped Stone with Indentations on both faces; 
three pieces of Iron Slag; part of the Clay Twyere or nozzle for the blas 
of a native furnace for smelting iron, measuring 6) inches in length 
and 3; inches in external diameter, and a small segment of another, 
coated on the inside with iron slag. All from Bekwai, Ashanti, 20 miles 
south of Coomassie. 

Broken Stone Object with incised longitudinal and transverse lines 
on one face, and pitted on the other, measuring 2] inches in length, 
from Kintampo, Ashanti, 130 miles north of Coomassie. 











Tt was announced that the following object had been purchased 
for the Museum :— 


Bronze Dagger with a narrow rapierlike blade, and spud-shaped 
hase showing two rivet holes, one broken, measuring 8} inches in 
length, the blade being }} inch in breadth and } inch in thickness at the 
centre. Found at the mouth of a rabbit's hole on Turnercleuch Law, 
Berrybush, Yarrow, Selkirkshire. 


‘The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 


(@) By W. D. Licuraatt, FRCS. c/o The Royal Society of Canada, 
Ottawa, the Author. 


The Remoter Origins of the Iroquoian Stock. From The Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada. Third Series, Vol. xxv., 
section ii, 1931, 
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(2) By ELM, Govensmest. 
Sixty-first Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comptroller 
of the Royal Mint, 1930, London, 1931. 
(3) By Tie Secrerany, the Manx Museum. 
‘The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. ii, No. 29. December 1931, 





(4) By Tae Director or THe Muszum, Valletta, Malta. 
Bulletin of the Museum, Vol. i, No. 3. Valletta, 1931. 





‘The following Communications were read 
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NOTES ON A ROMANO-BRITISH CEMETERY IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.S.A.Scor., F.LS., MRA. 


Hertfordshire, one of the Home Counties of England, has proved 
itself possessed of a great many records of occupation during the Roman 
period in Britain, and an inventory of the discoveries I have recently 
compiled shows no less than one hundred places in the county from 
which remains have been obtained. It has to be observed that the 
greater number of “finds” have oceurred in the north and north-east 
Of the county, and many more or less follow the line of the Icknield 
Way. 

‘This county, Charles Lamb's “ Hearty, homely, loving Hertfordshire,” 
has within its borders at least six ancient roads, namely, the Akeman 
Street, the Ermine Street, the Icknield Way, the Stane Street, the 
Watling Strect, and a sixth roadway to which no definite namo has 
heen allocated. It also has, as you will know, the remains of Veru- 
lamium, whore excavations have recently attracted so much attention. 

The Romano-British cemetery with which this paper is concerned 
is situate at Baldock, in northern Hertfordshire, between Letchworth 
‘and Royston, in the north-western corner of a trinngle formed by the 
crossing of the Icknield Way by the Stane Street, the site, known as 
Walls Field, being farm land, now the property of the Hertfordshire 
County Council under their Small Holdings Shem 

‘The area of the Held wherein the cemetery is situate is about 40 
acres, and the whole of it, more or less, and indeed the areas adjoining, 
have revealed evidence of Roman times. Is it too much to suggest 
that a lost Romano-British town is in the vicinity? 
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Systematic excavations upon Romano-British cemetery sites have 
been few in number, and if one mentions the cemeteries at Colchester, 
Essex, and Ospringe, near Faversham, Kent, there really only remains 
the third one at Baldock to which any serious attention has been 
directed. Haphazard nnd unsystematic excavation has, as is well 
known, resulted in a great many disassociated objects being discovered 
up and down the country. Many of these have been lost, stolen, or 
strayed, and authentic records concerning them are difficult to obtain, 
so that one has to rely for authentic information upon the few sites 
that have, so far, been diligently and scientifically explored. 

The archwologist has, as you know, to depend in many instances 
upon chance finds to direct his attention to an otherwise uncharted 
site, and whilst aerial photogeaphy, contour, intuition, experionee, and 
other means have resulted in remarkable discoveries being made, in 
the case to which consideration is now being given, “chance” at first 
played an important part. Lack of funds has also, of course, prevented 
even well-known sites from being explored, and the time seems ripe— 
fat least in England—when there should be some sympathetic and 
nationally constituted body to whom applications for grants to enable 
the necessary labour to be employed could be made with a fair chance 
of success, 

In the case under review, the lack of financial aid has been en- 
countered, in spite of the remarkable results that have been obtained, 
but it has meant a labour of love, coupled with very hard work, 
especially when, as I now make known, the whole cost of seven seasons’ 
work has not exceeded forty pounds, and this amount was subscribed 
by private indiy’ and the Regional Society 1 represent, 

Intensive cultivation by the tenant smallholder, Mr William Hart, 
resulted, in the spring of 1925, in the unexpected discovery of a 
cinerary urn and four associated objects—a jug, two beakers, and a large 
bowl—constituting » burial group of the early second century Ab. 
‘These objects were turned out by the plough only nine inches beneath 
the surface, and although Walls Field had been previously farmed by 
‘one person for a great number of years, only odd coins had been 
discovered, and the new spirit of field archmology had not then arrived. 
Fortunately, in hail of Baldock there is a Regional Museum of 
which T have been Curator since its inception in 1914, and when T was 
consulted as to the objects turned out by the plough in 1925, arrange- 
ments were at once made for excavation work to take place under 
my supervision, as and when the site was available. Seven seasons’ 
work has, as is indicated, taken place, and the results have far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations, for three hundred and twenty burial 
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groups have already been discovered, together with objects representing 
et lenat one hundred other groups, whieh, owing to inhumation being 
fesorted to at a later period, smashed beyond recall these other 
unassociated objects. 

The whole of the objects discovered have been deposited through 
the pablic-spiritedness of the Hertfordshire County Council in Leth 
Worth Museum, and, under the reorganisation scheme now being carried 
Oat at this Musoum under a grant for this purpose made by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the more prosentable burial groups 
‘and imiscellaneous objects are now systematically arranged for the 
henelit of students of Roman Archeology, school classes, and the 
general publ 

‘This cometery site is situate at the foot of the south-eastern range 
of the Chiltern Hills, ‘The ground constituting Walls Field slopes very 
gradually to the west from the remaina of a Saxon baulk, now used 
ea a pathway, but to the cast of this there is an acute rise in the 
ground, which, within a very short distanco, obscures the view 
beyond, 

‘There was no indication above ground of the priceless treasures 
hidden beneath, and the burial groups were located by exploration in 
small pit gravox holed out of the chalk, some being only 1 foot below 
the surface, whilst others were found at a depth of 3 feet 6 inches, 
Tho average depth at which the groups were discovered was 2 feet 
6 inches, and where they had remained undisturbed throughout the 
centuries they were, except in a few instances, about 3 foot apart, 

Here I may interpolate that trial trenches made elsewhere on Walls 
Fiold have revealod a Roman well, crude flint foundations of « building, 
and an extensive rubbish pit. 

Tt is not necessary on the present oceasion to mention in greater 
detail the actual plan of campaign, as it is rather the intention of this 
paper to place before you a conspectus of the results obtained, with 
Mipplementary notes of a general character. I should, however, like 
tovadd that a straightforward plan of work was not possible following 
wrk season, owing to growing crops, and the site yielding grave-soods 
had gradually to be pioced together as opportunity occurred. ‘The aren 
to far explored is 905 square yards, and whilst nt present it sooms, as 
w eault of a fortnight’s investigation in August 1931, that the cometery 
tite has petered out, it may be that its location has been temporarily 
Jost owing to what may prove to be a roadway intervening, 

Several of the burial groups discovered were placed very close 
together. Except in one or two instances, no attempt had been made 
te cover the objects except with earth, and all the vessels, with two 
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exceptions, were full of earth, flints, and chalk. ‘The cremated remains 
ocenpied about one-half to one-third of the vessel in which they 
were contained, but in some instances the urn was almost full of 
remains which suggested a very poor cremation, No traces of teeth 
or skulls were found with any of the cremation 

As evidence of the richness of the cemetery, two hundred and 
twenty-six cinerary urns, jugs, beakers, bottles, lamps, and other objects 
representing eighty-six groups were excavated in less than a month, 
in March and April 1928. The perfectness of these objects is worthy 
of note, hardly any of these requiring restoration, 

In some ensos solitary urns were discovered withont any associnted 
objects. There were no Samian ware vessels with any of the two- 
piece groups, as these latter only appear with the three or more piece 
groups, and whilst coarse ware cooking or store pots were, in the 
majority of cases, used to contain the cremated remains, in one instance 
(Group $9) there was a Samian ware bowl, Drag. 37, with SACRILLUS 
and D(BCCUS both inscribed upon it. ‘This was apparently a woman’ 
burial, as forty-four beads of pinkish glass, gilded, forming part. of 
necklace, wore contained in the bowl, In other instances (such as 
Groups 32, 38, and 60, cight-piece and oleven-piece respectively) the 
cromated remains were in the pit grave with the associated objects, 
but were unenclosed, 

‘The largest burial group (No. 10) consists of thirteen objects, and this 
is, I believe, with one or two exceptions, the largest grave group so far 
recorded from Britain, 

T now propose to describe a few of the more interesting groups which 
have been unearthed. A 

















Guovr 3—Five associated objects, Early second eentury s.v. 


‘This was the group disinterred by the plough as already recorded. 
It consists of « cinerary urn, a jug, two perfect beakers and a coarse, 
buif ware bowl (fig. 1). The latter has « diameter of 12 inches and a 
depth of 4 inches. Uhave failed to trace any evidence of a vessel similar 
to this having been discovered elsewhere, 


Gnour 9—Eight associated objects. 





1 of first century av, 

This group, except for a cinerary urn, is quite perfect, and none of 
the objects have been restored. There are pair of urn-shaped vases 
of smooth greyish-brown ware, a Samian cup and dish (Drag. 27 and 


Drag: 18 respectively), and a tall white ware flask. Its height is 9 
inches. 
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Grove 206,—Six axsociated objects. 

‘This group, it is suggested, represents the burial of twins, as a small 
coarse ware urn containing cromated remains was accompanied by two 
Small model amphors, two small grey ware dishes, and a joint beaker 
or drinking vessel. ‘This has proved to be one of the most attractive 
grave-groups in the collection, 
















Group 51.—Four axsociated objects. 117-161 av, 


‘This group was fortunately undisturbed, but the previous ten groups 





ug. 1 Pottery Vessels from & grave at Baldock (Gro 


» broken in situ, and several were jumbled close 
togeth 1, however, is more or less perfect (fig. 2). This is a 
very interesting burial as the Inrger urn was purposely broken so that 
{he smaller grey ware urn could be placed inside the larger one, and 
in this position it was found. Both vessels contained cremated remains. 
The pink ware jug, it is suggested, was a baby's feeding jug. This 
strengthens the opinion that here was the burial of « mother and child, 























nen associated objects, Circa 160-190 A.v. 





Guovr 63 





In addition to this group having two glass decanters, in the smaller 
of which staining -by liquid is discernible, there is a perfect black- 
coated thamb pot, and white ware beaker, a bone hollow object of 
unknown use, and bronze ‘asket fittings. As there was no urn, and 
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the cremated remains were found close to the casket, suggested 
that the remains were placed within the casket. The way in which 
the highly polished indented beaker has weathered the centuries is 
worthy of note. 








Group 69. 





Seven associated objects. 180-200 a. 





‘The feature of this group is two jugs and a hare and hound Castor 
ware vase, the hare and hound being in dotted panels with floral scroll. 





Fig. 2 Pottery Vessels h 





‘8 grave at Baldock (Group 51) 





Grovp 102.—Seven associated objects, Cirea 150 a.v, 





The distinguishing characteristic of this group is the three glass 
decanters (fig. 3). The tallest is 12 inches in height, and has «a moulded 
circle on the base containing the large letters M P.; another decanter 
has two handles, ‘The cinerary urn is the smallest one so far discovered, 
and is quite perfect. It is only 7} inches in height, and of light 
buif ware. 








Grovr 108,—Four associated objects. Early second century s.v. 

It is not necessary to dilate on this group except to draw atten- 
tion to the Rhenish ware vase, or dice cup, which is contemporary 
with one discovered at the Ospringe cemetery, though in the latter 
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case two ivory dice and twenty-four counters were found. The vessel 
is decorated with ears and blades of corn between « dotted panel, 


Group 273.—Three associated objects. 

‘This group consists of a cinerary urn, together with a small Samian 
cup, which formed a lid for an ovoid black-coated vase. With one 
exception, this vase was the only vessel devoid of earth and stones, 
the other one being a yery large cinerary urn containing cremated 
remains, a Samian dish—potter’s name Reginus—serving as a li 
Incidentally, this large globular urn took me two hours to disinte 
in pouring rain. 











“Vessels of Glass and Potter? from a zrave nt Baldock (romp 102), 
Grovp 300.— Four associated objects. 

‘This group will in future be known as the Baldock Curse Group, as 
it contains a leaden tablet with a curse inscribed on it. The tablet 
is of irregular shape, and mensures about 4 inches in length and depth. 
This is the fifth curse found in Britain, and Mr R. G, Collingwood’ 
conjectural translation of the four lines of inscription—written from 
right to left—is as follows: 











yurus 
QYOMODO ...1. 01S 
SIGNIFICATVR 


TACITY DIFICTA 

Mr Collingwood suggests that the general sense is perhaps to the 
effect that “TACITA, OR BY WHATEVER OTHER NAME SHE Is 
CALLED, HEREBY CURSED.” The form of the arn with tl 
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Curse Group was seen practically complete in situ, but on being care- 
fully lifted piece by piece, it was found to consist of ninety pieces, and 
has been very cleverly restored at the British Museum. 

Amongst the other relics found, mention may be made of a bronze 
enamelled toilet set consisting of an ear-pick and a nail-cleaner, the 
tweezers which doubtless accompanied these being amissing; a very 
dolicate Rhenish ware vase decorated with drooping ears and leaves 
of corn (fig. 4); and a hare and hound cup with a handl 

It is important to note that in every group which has come under my 
notice a piece was purposely broken from at least 
one of the objects, so that, as T understand, the ghost 
or spirit of the object could be released with the 
spirit of the departed. 

} Very few coins were found with the burials, In 
one case, with an inhumation, there was a coin of 
Domitian, .v, 81-96, in the mouth of the skeleton, 
but we have a collection of coins from the site picked 
up at odd times which ranges almost throughout the 
whole of the Roman occupation of Britain. 

At least sixty potters’ names have been inter 
preted from the Samian ware represented in the 
burials, and for working out these I have to acknow- 
ledge indebtedness to Mr G, C.F. Hayter, but it doos 
not come within my province to deal with them on 
this oceasion. 

The value to” archwological science of this d 
covery will, I believe, meet with your blessing, 
is an earnest of what can be done with 

funds, provided that there is a combina 

and hard work, and to a Hertfordshire man such 
as myself, who, nevertheless, claims that his forebears fought and died 
for Charles Stuart, you may well imagine the privilege it has been to take 
an important part in this interesting discovery, The romance and inter- 
pretation of it all will be patent to you. Often, when digging, I have 
conjured up a mind-picture of what these people, whose remains have 
been handled after being hidden for so many centuries, were like, 

Fortunately, not far away in a Romano-British cemetery at Welwyn, 

Herts, there was discovered » pipe-clay statuette buried with a Roman 

lady, obviously of high rank. ‘This is also in Letchworth Museum, and 

forms part of a most interesting burial group. 

As a matter of interest Tconelade my paper by referring to the very 
beautiful Belgic cordoned urn discovered at Letchworth—within half 


















































Fug. Vase of Rthentish 
‘ware from Baldack, 
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fa mile of our Museum—in September 1912, which was described in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 2ud series, vol. xxvi. 
‘This late Celtic urn contained cremated remains, and a bronze cou- 
necting-link of a belt. The latter has an irregular trigram in the 
open-work centre, with two dots on the front, and is plain at the back, 
similar, I believe, to one which, appropriately enough, you have in this 
museum from Dowalton Loch Crannog, Wigtownshire. 

‘Phe association of the bronze object and the cinerary urn 
ant from the chronological point of yiew, and my apology. 
neoded—tor including this in my paper must be that I could not resist 
the opportunity of referring to what we in Letchworth Museum 
consider to be the pitce de résixtance of our collection of regional 
antiquities. 
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INTERIM REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION OF A BRONZE AGE DWELT- 
ING AT YARLSHOP, SHETLAND, IN 1931, By A. 0, CURLE, C.V.0., 
F.8.A.Scor. 





On the western side of the narrow isthmus which links Sumburgh 
Hend, the most southerly point of Shetland, to the mainland, a low 
headland projects into the Voo of Sumburgh and forms the southern 
extremity of an inner bay, On the crest of this headland stands the 
gaunt rain of a dwelling-house of no great antiquity, to which Sir 
Walter Scott in The Pirate gave the name of “Yarlshof” in sub- 
stitution of its older title “The Lord's House.” ‘The land on the 
isthmus, to judge from the head of cattle which it carries, must afford 
good pasturage, So with fishing in the sheltered waters of the Voe, 
and pasture ground to landward, the site must have had attractions 
for settlers from the earliest times. Whatever the antiquity of the 
Yarlshof may be, which is uncertain, it has been but the latest of 
many structures on the site, Over an aren of at least an acre, generously 
ceded to the nation by Mr Bruce of Sumburgh, the proprietor, and 
enclosed by His Majesty's Office of Works, there is ample evidence of 
oceupation over many centuries in deposits of kitehen-midden refuse of 
great extent, and in the existence of foundations and excavated ruins, 

‘Towards the end of the Inst century and previous to 1897, a series 
of violent storms revealed evidences of masonry on the seaward front 
of the headland, which Mr John Bruce, the late proprietor, in due 
course proceeded to explo‘e, The result of the examination of this 
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part of the site was the discovery of a range of prehistoric dwellings 
‘of unique character, and in a remarkable state of preservation, 
stretching along the shore-line for a distance of oyer 160 feet and with 
indefinite extension landwards. The centre of this range was a broch, 
reduced to a height at most of 7 feet, and by the erosion of the coast, 
destroyed to the extent of about one-third of its circumference. The 
interior of the broch contained the remains of a secondary building, and 
of the same character were obviously the greater part of the structures 








Fig. 1. Commencement of Excavation, 


beyond its periphery. The excavations were duly reported in our 
Proceedings with plan and illustrations in 1906, and need not detain us 
further here. The site having been handed over to the care of HM. Office 
of Works, I was requested on behalf of the Ancient Monuments Depart- 
ment to undertake its further explorati 

After some preliminary examination of the refuse mound to the 
north-west of the previous excavations without finding any definite 
indications of structure beneath, my attention was directed to a hole 








i 

situated some 60 feet to the eastward of the ruins of the Yarlshof and 

some 40 yards back from the sea-front, in which there was revealed 

building extending to depth of some 3 to 4 feet below the present 

surface. This hole had been made on a proposed line of an enclosing 
* Procentings, woh. ail. pe It. 
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fence, but the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, recognising the import- 
ance of the remains revealed in it, had procured an alteration in the 
boundary line. Here, therefore, were indications which induced me to 
commence operations on this spot (fig. 1). It was soon made clear that 


ARLSHOF SHETEAND 


Cuusce ce 





20. SFT 


Plan and Section, 





the site had, from time to time, been in occupation over a long period, 
and so before the earliest buildings could be explored it was necessary 
to examine and ascertain the importance of the superimposed structural 
remains. The position of the hole in relation to the dwelling subse- 
quently excavated was slightly to the north of the letter C on the plan 
(fig. 2). Some 3 feet to the east of the opening and not far below the 
turf there was encountered the angle of a foundation formed of large 
boulders, lying on broken material, which in turn rested on natural 
sand. Being obviously a late foundation, it was planned, photographed, 
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and removed. Similarly to the northward, over what ultimately proved 
to be the north-west end of chamber D, a paving of large flags was 
uncovered at a depth of about 2 feet beneath the adjacent surface, 
extending north-east for a distance of some 7 feet with a width of 2 feet 
9 inches, and outlined with upright slabs firmly wedged in on its south- 
west side (fig. 3). An exploration to the northward revealed that this 
paving was « fragment of some structure destroyed by a much later 
building, which, running in a south-westerly direction, seemed to have 











Fig. 8, Secondary Paving and Uprights with later wall In the background, 


bad some connection with the Yarlshof. The paving was consequently 
also planned, photographed, and removed. In the course of this last 
operation there was found a small segment of an armlet of polished 
steatite. As an armlet of similar material was found in the broch of 
Dun an Iardach in Skye,’ and now in the National Museum of Antiquities, 
the paving may conceivably have been referable to the Broch period. 

The clearing of the chamber originally entered (C on plan) was now 
proceeded with. It was irregular in shape. terminating in a sharp 
angle towards the north, and broadening out in the opposite direction, 
and measured 9 feet in length by 5 feet in greatest breadth. ‘The wall 
towards the exterior stood to a height of from 4 to 5 feet, carefully 
constructed with large, flat, water-worn stom 























with the addition at one 
* Proceedings, col: ali. p, 6. 
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point of a large upright slab firmly set in the ground, as in some 
megalithic sepulchral chambers (fig. 4). At no place were pinnings 
employed to fill the interstices between the stones, a detail in which the 
building differed from that of the adjacent broch and its secondary 
erections. The wall-head reached to within a foot of the prosent surface 
on the south and east sides of this chamber, and, where uncovered, it 
was observed that whereas on the exterior it presented a finished or 
regular surface in respect of the upper course or two, beneath it was 





C looking inwards, 





composed of rough boulders, obviously built into the sand, which was 
still in its natural condition, indtheir immediate vicinity except as after 
stated. It is obvious, therefore, that when this dwelling was complete 
the surface of the soil in this direction was little more than « foot 
below what it is at the present time, and that the roofs projected well 
above it, Yellow clay had been used in the wall of this chamber to a 
height of 2 feet 2 inches above floortevel, obviously to prevent the 
percolation of water, As the wall rose upward on the inside it sloped 
fackwards, showing a departure from the perpendicular of some 8 inches 
at the wall-head, a style of construction noticeable also in the building 
secondary to the broch. A pier with large flat stones on top projected 
about a foot from the face of the wall on the south, and a tall monolith, 
the top of which was about 3 feet 6 inches above the floor-level, stood 
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out a foot from the wall on the east, both obviously connected with 
the roofing arrangement, which, from the analogy of the secondary 
buildings on the sea-front, had probably been by corbel vaulting. The 
floor was entirely covered with a sandy clay burned to a bright red 
colour, and partially paved (and that on the south side only) with flags. 
At a short distance out from the east wall a hearth had been formed 
on the top of large stone, and a thin flat slab, as if to form a fire- 
back, had been placed behind it with its base set in a bed of yellow 





Fig. 5. Sheep Bones beneath wall at entrance. 


clay, and its edge carefully packed in against the adjacent upright with 
small boulders, Burnt clay covered the hearth, and from this there 
were recovered numerous carbonised grains of a species of barley, 
probably bere. All over the surface of the floor, above the red clay 
and to ® much less extent within it, there lay bones of sheep and of 
oxen, and also some bones of birds, There were a few limpet-shells, but 
none of any other species, among the food remains. Partially beneath 
the wall, on the right of the inner end of the passage leading out 
of this chamber, lay the head and horn-cores of a sheep, and lying 
around were numerous sheep bones, though not an actual skeleton 
(fig. 5), In clearing out this chamber, at a depth of 4 feet, there 
was found a saw, or possibly a sickle, of slate 6 inches long by 14 inch 
broad, with a finely serrated edge and a curved back, and with 
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‘a notch near the base as if for a thong to attach it to » handle. 
Scrapers fashioned from quartz pebbles were found at various depths, 
‘and at the bottom hard heavy pottery with much stony grit in the 
body, and some of it blackened and polished on the exterior surface, 
but in no ease was any decoration observed on the pot. A chisel of 
hone formed from the leg bone of a sheep, cut diagonally across and 
with the torminal process hollowed out to form a socket, a relic of 
Maglemosian type, was found near the bottom, and there were also 


— 





Fig: 6. Main Chamaber with entrance to Chamber C, “Aash-pit" and blocked entrance on tight. 


recovered at various depths implements and flakes of stony slate. 
Remains of saddle querns and rubbers were found, but there was no 
trace of 4 rotary quern. A short passage 2 feet 6 inches in length and 
furnished with door checks led ont of this chamber into # large central 
chamber measuring some 10 feet long by 9 feet 6 inches broad 
(Aon plan), out of which there opened farther cells and chambers (fig. 6). 

On clearing this out, the entrance to the dwelling was discovered, 
the position of which had been hitherto anticipated from the thin layer 
of clean sand which, coming from the south-west, lay over the floor 
henenth the fallen flat stones of the superstructure. It is situated 
towards the southern end of the south-west wall, measures 2 fect 
neross, and is at right angles to the sea-front. It is still blocked by 
three flat stones, which lie so truly horizontally as to suggest that the 
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blocking has been intentional; but that fact can only be ascertained 
after further exploration. ‘The blocked entrance will be seen just to 
the right of the illustration (fig. 6). The floor of the central chamber, 
and also those of two round chambers that open off it to the north-west 
(E and F on the plan), are carefully paved with a double layer of paving 
slabs Inid on yellow elay. 

On the right of the entrance is a small cell (B on plan) with a 
straight wall at the back, and measuring at ground-level 4 feet long 















Vig. 7. Piorced block of Sanat 


by 2 foot 6 inches brond (seo fig. 6), which has been covered with a sepa~ 
rate roof, as is indicated by a large stone remaining in position across 
the south angle. Across the front of this cell, above a large boulder 
placed on the floor, there has been erected a very loosely built wall, 
showing that no regular access into it was contemplated. In clearing 

out there was found at the bottom a deposit: some 8 to 9 inches deep, 
composed chiefly of peat-ash intermingled with a certain amount of burnt 
bone and black carbonised matter, but with no indication of fire having 
been lit within it or of its use as a forge. From this deposit there were 
recovered many fragments of clay moulds which had been used for the 
manufacture of bronze swords, bronze socketed axes, and other objects. 
From it there also came roughly fashioned stone axes of the Shetland 
type, hammer-stones abraded at the end, scrapers of white quartz, 
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portions of slate saws, and from near the bottom a large rectangular 
block of sandstone pierced at one end as if for « rope, and such as might 
have been used as an anchor (fig. 7). It is said 
that x similar stone was found at the broch of 
Clickemin, From the very bottom there was re- 
covered a four-sided stone vessel with rounded 
corners, fashioned of fine-grained sandstone, 
measuring over all some 4} inches by 3} inches 
by 2 inches in height. ‘The blackening of the 
external surface on the sides showed that, in 
the first instance, it had been used on the fire, 
but from the appearance of the under side of the 
base it is obvious that it had been subsequently 
employed as a rubber and the bottom worn 
away. Several large pebbles of quartz—one of 
which had been used as a hammer-stone—and 
‘a neatly fashioned knife of slate stone v 





























also fonnd in this cell, From holes in the wall 
were extracted two scapulie of sheep, one of 
Which had obviously been used asa shovel (tig. 8). 
‘An object of unknown use made from one of the ...8 Jace 





lumbar vertebree of a sheep was also found, A 

perforation had been made through its upper Fig, & Soupuls of Sheep 
Pad lower surfaces, and a small pin of bone was Set hes been wed ay 
found inserted into oneof the vascular foramina, 
for which it appeared to have been 
fashioned (fig. 9). 

Following the south-west wall 
northwards from the entrance, 
cular recess or cell was found (F 
on plan) occupying the west corner 
of the dwelling, It measures 3 feot 
9 inches across the entrance and 4 
feet in depth, As previously men- 
tioned, the floor of this chamber was 
carefully laid with paving-stones on 
‘a bed of yellow clay. There was 
be -_ only slight evidence of burning on 
Fig, 9, Porforated Sheers Vertouma "DPI the surface of it. In slenciig cue 

the interior on the lowest level, six 
pisces of one or more clay moulds were recovered, notably a piece 
bj inches broad and long—part of a mould for a bronze sword, ‘There 
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were also ford a stone axe, roughly flaked on one side only, and 
a piercer of bone formed from the astragalus of a sheep, and a few 
animal bones. Immediately to the north-east of this cell is another (E on 
plan), similar in form, measuring 5 feot 6 inches across the front and 
4 feet 3 inches from front to back. The floor was also paved in 
the same manner as the last, but there were no indications of 
burning on it, and it contained very few bones and practically no 
relics, Forming the north-east side of the dwelling is a long oval 











Fig. 0, Chamber Dns seen from Chamber €. 


chamber (D on plan), entered by an entrance 4 feet wide from the main 
chamber, It measures 13 foot 6 inches in length by 5 feet 3 inches 
in greatest breadth, and the wall all round stands to a héight of 
Sto 4 feet (By. 10). At the south-east end on the floor-level alarge pointed 
boulder has been laid in the floor reaching from wall to wall at a distance 
of about 1 foot 4 inches from the end, and rising to a height of 7 inches, 
thus forming behind it a manger-like enclosure (fig. 11), which appears 
to have been about 8 inches deep, as indicated by two slatey stones 
lying horizontally and partially beneath this kerb. ‘There was con. 
siderable indication of fire in front of this stone, but much less in 
the enclosure behind it. At the opposite end of the chamber three 
stones were set in alignment across the floor at a similar distance from 
the end—two projecting from the opposite walls, and the third set 
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between them, In the side walls behind the projecting stones spaces 
had been left in the walling about the size of the respective stones, 
viz. 10} inches and 2 feet 3 inches, Between the lower courses in the 
wall of this chamber yellow clay was also observed to a height of 
1 foot 5 inches from the floor. The floor was not paved, but covered 
with sandy clay burned red, though not to such a brilliant colour as 
on the floor of chamber C. There were not many bones found upon 
it, nor many relics, Among the latter, however, was an adze-shaped 








Pig 11. South-east end of Chamber D, with buek of unexeavated stracture beyond. 


axe of grit 6 inches long by 1} inch at greatest breadth, fashioned 
from the segment of a large circular vessel which had been blackened 
by fire, the sooty encrustation still remaining on the back of the axe, 
which had obviously never been used, A portion of a clay mould for 
casting some indeterminate object in bronze was also found. Within 
the enclosure at the south-east end of the chamber there was recovered 
a large heart-shaped object of sandstone, measuring 8} by 9] inches, with 
a circular perforation towards the centre of the broad end (lig. 12). 
‘Throughout the excavations at floor-level, and especially from a foot or 
two aboveit, broken examples of similar objects frequently came to light, 
usually of slate, but in one or two instances of sandstone, the number 
found amounting to between thirty and forty. A similarly fashioned 
slatey stone from an unknown provenance, measuring 1 foot by 11} inches, 
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algo perforated at the broad end with an oval hole 3 inches by 14 inch 
and placed eccentrically, is in the Goudie Collection in Lerwick. 
So far the use of these objects has not been revealed, but the presence 
of so many within the dwelling seems to indicate that as being connected 
with the structure, 

At the south-east end of this north-east chamber the faced wall 
on either side had been prolonged for a distance of 2 feet 6 inches, as 
if to form an ambry or cupboard, but previous disturbance caused at 
this point prevented any conclusion being reached as to the purpose 
intended thereby, Exploration carried beyond the finished face revealed 
on the south-west the back of the wall of chamber C, and, as shown 





Lug Ps Finches. 





Pig, 1% Hoart shaped object of Sandstone unl fragments of a wecond. 





in fig. 11, boulders which appear to form the back of the wall of another 
structure to the north-east, The sand between these two walls was 
discoloured, and contained a number of flaked slates. 

Tt was obvious that some disturbance had at one time taken place 
in the structural arrangement of chamber D. It will he observed that 
there are no piers or pillars projecting from the wall, as in chamber 
©, to facilitate roofing. In clearing out the chamber, however, four 
lurge upright pillars, each about 3 fect high, placed irregularly, and 
merely set in the sand, were found at a high level in the north-east 
are, and it is suggested that these may have been originally placed in 
the floor of the chamber and been extracted at a later date and set 
up to support some temporary shelter behind the wall of the ruined 
chamber. 

As no headers of bronze were found, and no fragment of a crucible, 
it is very doubtful if the chamber in which the bronze casting was 
carried on has yet been discovered. 
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In clearing out the sand from the centre dwelling at a level from 
18 inches to 2 feet above the floor there were found numerous flaked 
slates, hammer-stones, ete. suggesting that after the roofs had fallen 
in, and a certain amount of sand had accumulated over them, advantage 
had been taken of the shelter afforded by the surrounding walls to 
squat in the interior and w This level is shown in the illustration 
of a section of ground before excavation by the irregular line of small 
flat stones (fig. 














1 Section of unexeayated ground showing secondary level of occupation. 









‘The back of the outer wall where on the south-east, 
consists of a backing of heavy boulders Inid directly against the sand, with 
a finished facing of smaller and flat-edged stones on the interior. On none 
of the stones is there evidence of shaping or dressing. At the base of 
the inner ends of the divisional walls separating the cells and chambers 
from one another, are set upright slabs, with horizontal building above, 
in the manner adopted in the construction of the buildings secondary 
to the adjacent broc! 

















‘The quadrangular mass shown on the plan 
between the chambers A, D, and C is formed with upright stones set 
firmly on its periphery towards A and D as if to form a central pier. 
‘The walling on the south-west of the mass within C appears to be 
secondary, as the red clay floor, apparent over the rest of the chamber, 
extends beneath it. 
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In clearing away the fallen debris of flat stones, presumably from 
the roof, that overlay the floor of the main chamber (A on plan), a 
thin layer of blown sand was observed covering the actual floor and 
still free from the discoloration which affected all the sand taken from 
the interior above the fallen masonry, In this clean sand were many 
animal bones. The facts that there were not many bones trampled 
into the clay floors, that there was no definite black layer above the 
floor, and that the amount of abrasion on the hammer-stones was 
variably slight, seem to suggest that the occupation of this dwelling 
had not been of long duration, But further light may be thrown on 
this point when the structure, with its entrance passage, has been fully 
oxplored, 

Betwoen the outer face of the wall of C and of the unexplored 
structure to the east of it, at a depth of 5 fect from the surface, there 
were found large stones laid horizontally, below one front of which 
soveral courses of building could be felt by thrusting down the hand, 
thus indicating the existence of an earlier structure beneath the 
excavated dwelling, 

‘Tho faot that stone implements and moulds for casting bronze tools 
and weapons were found in the actual floor-level leaves no doubt ax 
to the exact stage of culture of its inhabitants. ‘They were living in the 
lute Bronze Age, though, as would be expected, they had not entirely 
discarded the culture of the earlier epoch of Stone, 

‘The plan which accompanies this Report has been kindly supplied 
by the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments (Scotland), for whose 
use it was made, 

Among various relics which obviously were not associated with 
the occupants of the dwelling, there was recovered at 2 feet below the 
surface a small oblong block of stone measuring 34 inches by 1} inch 
by } inch, on the upper surface of which had been cut four figures 
resembling twig ranes, with a shorter cut, ax if to represent a stop, at 
the end (fig. I). The figures, however, are not trae runes, nor are they 
matrices of a pin mould, to which they bear some resemblance. It is 
probable, therefore, that the tablet has been inscribed with bogus 
ranie characters for some tal uanie purpose after the use of runes ax 
literary symbols had fallen into abeyance, There was also found at 
a height of about 2 feet above the floor-level at the north-west end of 
chamber D, lying above a large stone slab, a double-toothed bone comb 
measuring 2{ inches by 1} inch, formed out of one piece of hone, and of 
a type for which no particular antiquity ean be claimed. This supplied 
further proof of some disturbance in this chamber. From nearly the 
same depth and lower came also fragments of a comb, but of a much 
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older type, in which the teeth in double row had been cut at the re- 
spective ends of several plates of bone, which had been held in position 
by transverse bands of the same material fastened together with bronze 
rivets. 

This being an interim report, it is not intended to give a considered 
‘account of the relics found, as that ean be done more appropriately when 
tho dwelling has been completely excavated, Including those mentioned 
above, however, they comprise: 7 saws, or fragments thereof, of slate; 
2 knives of slate; 9 scrapers, or parts thereof, of white quartz; 6 stono 
‘axes, or parts thereof; 12 hammer-stones or pounders, mostly found on 
level about 2 feet above the floor; bone chisel and one-half of another; 
‘a bone piercer; 3 anvil stones, two broken and one complete; a knob of 








Fig. MW. Stone Tablet Inveribed with Runedtiker Agures, 


bone measuring 1 inch by § inch by 2 inch, with a ferrule of bronze at 
base ; some throe dozen fragments of perforated heart-shaped slates and 
flat stones, and one complete specimen ; » wedge-shaped piece of pumice, 
obviously used as a polisher; 2 portions of saddle querns; a shaped 
pebble, apparently a rubber for use on a quorn; 2 objects that seem to 
have been handles of stone clubs; 2 scapule of sheep—one showing wear 
by use as a shovel, the other broken away at the distal end; a lumbar 
vertebra of a sheep perforated transversely; a flat object of cetacean 
bone, 4 inches long by 1} inch broad obtusely pointed to one end, 
smoothed on one surface, and with the edges rounded; part of a small 
whetstone of quartzite 2}} inches long, and part of another of sandstone; 
fan oval dise of slate, very regularly chipped out, 8 inches long by 
4} inches broad; a four-sided vessel of fine-grained sandstone, measuring 
ross the top 4} inches by 4 inches, with wall 2 inches high, the bottom 
of which has been worn away by rubbing; and a quadrangular block of 
sandstone perforated at one end as if for a rope, 

Miss Platt of the Royal Scottish Museum has kindly undertaken a 
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Report on the animal remains, which will be held over till the exeava- 
tion is completed. T am indebted to Professor Wright Smith for 
identification of the grain, to Mr Balsillie of the Royal Scottish Museum 
for information regarding minerals employed, and to Mr Arthur Edward: 
for the photographs of the illustrated finds. (Note—As all these relies 
have not been brought to Edinburgh, a slight discrepancy is possible in 
some of the numbers of objects.) 

Finally, I desire to acknowledge the excellent services of Mr Strachan, 
the Office of Works foreman, and of the team of local Inbourers, who by 


their intelligent and enthusiastic participation helped materially to the 
success of the undertaking. 
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THE SITE OF ST BLANE'S CHAPEL IN RANNOCH. 
By A. D. LACAILLE, F.8.A.Scor, 


Despite its associations, the site of St Blane’s Chapel in Rannoch 
soems never to have been brought to the notice of a learned socioty, 
nor is the place even mentioned in the Statistical Accounts of the parish 
of Fortingall in which it is located. It does not appear on the inch 
to the mile Ordnance Survey map (Sheet 55), but it is figured on the 
Ginch sheet nbout 20 yards south of the road from Kinloch Rannoch 




















to Aberfeldy, just where the highway hends east of Lassentullich House 
at the base of the north-western slopes of Schiehallion, and about 
2) miles cast of Loch Rannoch. Here is to be seen the old stone. 





built burial enclosure of the Stewarts of Inverhadden standing on the 
crown of a steep and rocky bank surmounting the road. Tall trees, 
which surround the adjacent graveyard on a grassy platform between 
the mountain slope to the south and the bank above the rond, make 
the site a most picturesque one. 

‘The burial enclosure is an interesting structure possessing a number 
of archaic features reminiscent of an early phase of ecclesinatical 
architecture. Considering its situation and its sacred character, there 
can be no doubt that it occupies the site of the ancient chapel of St Blane, 
even if it does not actually embody parts of the old church walla. In 
plan the building is a plain rectangle, measuring internally at ground. 
lovel 25 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 4 inches. It is well built of rubble 
masonry embedded in mortar, but in places the walling, of the average 
thickness of 1 foot 10 inches and uniformly 5 feet 2 inches high, is ruinous, 
Particularly so at the south-west corner. At this part the masonry 
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seems to differ from that of the rest of the building, for it is suggestive 
of the bonded drystone of the primitive churches of Ireland and of 
the Scottish western islands and counties, Here possibly is incorporated 
a portion of the original chapel. Ground irregularities to north, east 
and west necessitated a greater drop on the outside of the walls; their 
north-east’ and north-west corners rise to no less than 8 feet above 
grass. 

Tt appears remarkable that this building should have been erected 
on uneven ground, for the choice of such a site occasioned difficulties 
in construction involving great labour avoidable simply by building 
on the level only a few feet to the south. Besides, not only was more 
stone required to set up the structure where it stands, but the interior 
had to be made up to the level of the land to the south. Probing tells 
that the rock is to be met with at considerable depth in what would 
be irregular outerops before they were covered. Apparently, the true 
reason for the selection of the position of the burial enclosure is that 
it was built to stand on the ground hallowed by the occupation of the 
ancient chapel, A parallel to this Rannoch example is found at Suie, 
near Luib, Glendochart, the traditional site of one of the places of 
contemplation of St Fillan,! in the burial enclosure of the Macnabs 
of Inishewan, which occupies part of the site of a chapel, now obliterated 
save for yague outlines of foundations. Moreover, at Suio, other features 
indicate similar characteristics of ancient ecclesinstical sites and they 
can be paralleled at Lassentullich also, 

The Lassentullich burial enclosure is more elaborate than most 
buildings of its class, for it is provided with three window-like openings, 
one being placed in each of the north, east, and west walls respectively, 
‘The aperture placed in the centre of the north wall and overlooking 
Strath Tammel, is round-headed. ‘The narrow openings in the east and 
west ends, with the peculiar feature of an outward splay, afford an 
extensive view of the countryside in the directions faced. Although 
the building possesses nothing of a defensive character in itself, its 
commanding situation and the disposition of the lights make it an 
excellent point of vantage. 

The entrance is situated in the middle of the south wall nearly 
opposite the large window, A single slab of schist serves for a lintel 
to the doorway whose jambs incline slightly toward each other from 
the base up, 
sue dateaptane as en taken of this wecumalation of wl for burials, swe Delay ms recent aa 

4 See my paper in Prue. Soe Ant. Soot vol. lel pp, M07 


* At Auchiyne, 2 mlles east of Suie, another chapel site, traditionally associated with St Fil 
{a ballt upon by a family burial enclosure, ee 


Vou. LXvI. 9 
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It will be observed that the narrow windows at the ends, the round- 
headed light in the north wall and the low doorway with its inclined 
jambs, all recall primitive Celtic church architecture. Evidently, those 
who built the stone enclosure had this early style in mind, and it may 
be that they sought to embody some features recalling the structure 
which erstwhile had stood here. 

The outlines of the graveyard, of which the building just described 
forms the northern limit, suggest that they are very ancient, although 
the appearance and condition of the moss-covered drystone dykes 
enclosing the cemetery are not necessarily indications of age. But 
however deceptive these walls may be, and even if (as they appear 
to-day) they are not extremely old, it may yet be presumed that they 
rest on ancient foundations: therefore, in shape the sacred area cannot 
have changed materially. It may be useful to compare the irregular 
quadrilateral with certain graveyards known positively to be of great 
antiquity. Asa close study of early church sites in the West of Scotland 
‘almost necessitates comparison with Irish ecclesinstical remains, it will 
not be out of place at this juncture to state that the old kirkyard at 
Lassentullich closely resembles the enclosure within which is situated 
the “Priest's House,” or Mortuary Chapel, at Glendalough, Co. Wicklow. 

Of the antiquity of the site, then, there can be no doubt, but as there 
re no traces of a cashel or domestic buildings, nothing exists now to 
show that it can be assigned to a very remote period. That the site 
itself, as a Christian station, is ancient, however, is proved by the pres- 
ence of a schistose slab with two faces set nearly east and west 
respectively. The monolith stands in the churchyard at a distance of 
50 fect to the south-west of the ruin and 10 feet north by west of the 
gate leading into the cemetery. The stone is 6 inches thick and is 
higher on one side, the greater height (to the north) being 4 feet 6} inches; 
on the other it measures 4 inches less, Carved in relief upon the west 
face is an exceptionally fine and well-preserved example of cross, with 
long shaft and round hollows at the intersection with the short arms. 

‘The shaft is 3 feet 7 inches long and 6 inches wide. Across the 
arms, which taper very slightly at their ends and extend over the 
greatest width of the monument, the measurement is 1 foot 6 inches. 
‘The cross may be included in the category typified under the number 101 A 
in The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, part i, p. 51. 

An interesting feature occurs on the reverse or east face. This takes 
the form of three circular hollows near the middle of the slab. ‘The 














+ Historical and Descriptioe Notes, ete. of the Ecclesiastical Remains at Glendalough 
(struct from the Eightieth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Public Worka ta. Ireland, 
IMAI Revised 1995), pp. IM, and Drawing Ie, p. 1, 
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symmetrical disposition of the cavities shows that an attempt was made 
to produce a cross on this face, similar to the symbol on the other. 
No doubt, the schist so sealed that the sculptor had to abandon his pur- 
pose, but the depressions remain to indicate what was intended (fig. 1). 
Search was made for other early Christian monuments or medieval 
stones bearing carvings, but none was discovered. On one slab only 
was there detected a small Latin cross of common type comprising 





EVERSE aes Ter ve 
Lassentullick 
fhannocR 


Fig: 1. Crosslab at Lassentullieh, Perthshire, 





narrow lines deeply incised, The symbol does not seem to differ in 
respect of age from the eighteenth-century lettering which is also cut 
on the sepulchral stone. 

One more relic connected with the place has to be recorded. Fight feet 
south of the north-east corner of the graveyard is a small recess (18 
inches by 14 inches by 12 inches) open to the west and situated low in 
the wall. Until recently this space housed a well-preserved but ex- 
tremely crude holy-water stoup made from a rough block of schist, 
14 inches long, 9 inches wide, and 8 inches high, with a cavity 8 inches 
by 6 inches, tapering toward the bottom to a depth of 4 inches (fig. 2). 

Not many medieval holy-water stoups have been recorded as such 
in Scotland, but from time to time basined stones, recognised as having 
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served for church uses, have been noted, Frequently these have been 
referred to as fonts, apparently without proper study of the subject. 
Examination might show that some of them, dismissed under this in 
discriminate designation, are stoups and not baptismal basins, It will 
suffice to say here that Scotland furnishes innumerable examples of 
stones with artificial cavities. Various suggestions concerning the pur- 
pose of these vessels can be nd Some may be domestic as querns 
or mortars, comm r utilitarian as sures, and others 


ecclesiastical as fi w. But the truth is that in the 
Inst class fow have survived, 














ig- 2 Holy-water Stoup from St Bliune’s, Rannoc! 





Use of holy-water in places of Christian worship goes back to the 
early conturies of this ora, and is a survival of practices of classical 
antiquity. But the small fixed vessels to contain the liquid in churches 
do not seem to have been general even in continental countries until 
the cloventh or the twelfth century, For long after this stoups usually 
took the form of a capital with a small trough in the top surface. 
Ultimately they assumed a variety of forms as regards external out- 
lines and shape of basin, Sometimes stoups are found elaborately 
ornamented according to the style and taste of the period to which 
they belong; generally, however, they are comparatively plain. Fixed 
holy-water stoups probably did not appear in Scotland until a fairly 
late date? Consequently, rude as is the small stoup at St Blane’s, it 
pergia, p24. 

Zod haly-water soup” is used to distingulsh It from the movable or portable 
receptacles, whlch were placed on a colamn or In a recess near church doors, after the. dis 
‘ppearance of the atrium In larger baailcas provided with basis containing water for cleansing 
the’hnnds before entering the church The portale Holy water carrer cme fob wed 
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must not be assumed that it is of great antiquity, aa, say, the cross- 
slab in the kirkyard, although both are of the same kind of stone (fig. 2). 
This stoup, possessed of a rectangular cavity and compared with 
other medieval specimens and modern examples, is not of uncommon 
type. It is likely that the old stone vessel occupied a position not far 
removed from where it had stood for centuries; its immunity was 
doubtless due to the isolation of the site. That it was deemed worthy 
of local regard is proved by the presence of the recess which held it, 
Though its present situation and fate are unknown, it is fortunate that 
the holy-water stoup ean be placed on record in the Society's Proceedings. 
nate to these notes, a typical example of a well-executed medimval 























Fig. th Holy-water Stoup from Pall, Tarbolton, Ayrshlee, 





holy-water stoup came to my notice in 1927, It may be usefully com- 
pared with the crude piece from Lassentullich, for both are very similar 
despite disparity of craftsmanship. 

While driving near the scanty remains of the monastery of the Red 
Friars at Fail, near Tarbolton, Ayrshire, Mr James Shaw, County Clerk, 
‘Ayr, noticed in a farmyard what he recognised to be a church relic 
being used as a drinking-trough for poultry. Securing it, he took it 
to his home, where it is now carefully preserved. Knowing my interest 
in these matters, Mr Shaw kindly drew my attention to the stoup, and 
through his courtesy Iam able to show an illustration (lig. 3). 

‘The stoup from Fail is of grey sandstone and rectangular. It stands 
6] inches high and is 11 inches long and inches wide. A groove } inch 
deep rans round the stone vessel 1 inch below the top. Flat-based and 
with rounded edges and corners, it bears a semicircular compartment 
t inch dep, 7 inches long, and 2 inches high on each side, the sunken 
area being furnished with a round moulding along the upper and 
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straight outline. The ends are similarly treated, but the hollows are 
deeper although not outlined at their bases, One measures 6] inches 
across and 4 inches in height, and the other, more weathered than its 
fellow, is 6} inches by 4 inches. Hach are is ornamented with round- 
edged dentels, the curved surface below being made up of a con- 
tinuation of the same pattern, consisting of twenty-three teeth. A 
rectangular envity, flat-bottomed and with straight sides, 2 inches deep, 
is cut out of the stone, providing a receptacle for water, 7} inches long 
and 5} inches wide, Vandal initials, “J. 8,,” have been deeply scratehed 
on the surface of one compartment, 

‘These holy-water stoups may be compared with two examples which 
approach them closely in similarity. One, the carved stone vessel from 
Dunottur Castle, was exhibited to the Society on Isth February 1911 by 
the Rey. D, G. Barron! ‘The other, an even closer parallel, is the small, 
plain stoup still in its niche near the door of the parish chureh of Pylle, 
Somerset. 

In common with other ancient chureh sites, St Blane's Chapel, Lassen- 
tullich, was situated near a spring of water. West of the building on the 
rocky promontory, at a distance of 100 yards, on the south side of the 
road, is a horse-trongh deriving its constant and copious water supply 
from a well within the curtilage of Lassentullich House, Inquiries 
were made in the locality with the view of obtaining some folklore 
connected with the spring, but nothing was gleaned from conversation. 
Indeed, none of those whom I interrogated was even aware of the 
presence of any well in the neighbourhood, and this despite the fact 
that the spring in the grounds of Lassentullich figures as St Peter's 
Well on the 6-inch Ordnance Survey map (Perthshire, Sheet 37, N.B.)2 

‘The relation between Blane and Peter is obscure, as the name of 
the Apostle connected with a site in so remote a Highland district is 
unexpected. Theories could be advanced to reconcile the two saints’ 
names, but such theories, necessarily bringing in their train much 
controversial matter, do not come within the scope of this paper. 
Sufficient is it to mention that the cult of St Peter was not established 
in Scotland before the first quarter of the eighth century! Not many 














Prve. Soe. Ant. Soot, Yoh. xI¥. pp. BE. 
lin Haney Baker, A ConcaeGlomary of Avehitetur, wo 2-1. 
Doub arines in regard to the souree of water ut the alte, ax 10) yards south of the graveyard 
there isa low escarpment of rock with trees overhanging # spot contiantly wet and marshy. Me 
‘Thomas M'Laren tells me that the drippingeplace under the trees waa pointed out to hin as being 
St Peters Well. ‘This Information, contadieting the revived large-seale survey of 100, appears 
hhevertheless, to stand on reasonable ground, for many reputedly anered springs are nanoe 
‘with rocks ad trees, especially the latter. eee pe 
“Jas, M, Mackinlay, Ancient Church Dedications in Scotland (Scriptural Dedications), 
pp. S18 
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Scottish ecclesiastical foundations bear the name of Peter, but wells 
called after him are fairly numerous, while not a few place-names 
show that his cult enjoyed a measure of popularity. St Blane, who 
died in 4.0. 500, is enshrined in a number of place-names, Previous to 
the reading of this notice, two Perthshire foundations have been 
recorded as being connected with St Blane. These are respectively at 
Dunblane, and in the scanty ruins of a chapel bearing his name on the 
southern shore of Loch Karn in the parish of Balquhidder.’ Analogous 
instances occur of the linking of Blane with another saint, as, for 
example, in Dunblane Cathedral where he is coupled with Lawrence 
the Deacon; Blane, in his early years, is associated with his foster- 
father and tutor, St Chattan? Professor W. J. Watson, to whom I 
am once more indebted for advice, tolls me that none of the local 
Gaelic place-names embodies either of the saints connected with the 
Lassontullich site, 

My warm thanks are due to Mr Thomas M'Laren, F'8.ASeot., Burgh 
Surveyor, Porth, for most kindly placing at my disposal, not only draft 
plans and notes, but his knowledge of the site and region, Hi 
assistance so freely given has been of the utmost service to me, 

£ Poe, Soe. Ant. Seo, vol sl pp. 18-7, 

+ Jan M. Mockiniay, sAnctent Chureh Dedications (n Scotland (Non-ecripturat Dedications), 


pel. According to a Bute legend Blane wan myaterionaly hegotten of « watersaprite (btu, 
pei, 
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CORN BYKES OF CAITHNESS. By Mes L. DUFF DUNBAR 


oF AcKERGILL, F.S.A,S0or, 


In 1774 Thomas Pennant wrote in his tour through Caithness: “Here 
are neither barns nor granaries; the corn is thrashed out and preserved 
in the chaff in bykes, which are stacks iit shape of beehives thatched quite 
round, where it will keep good for two years," ! 

This method of storing grain, though 
now apparently obsolete, was in use up 
to twenty years ago at any rate, The 
last 1 saw was in 1910. ‘The accompany- 
ing photograph, taken in July 1905, shows 
a byke at Mirelandhorn in the parish of 
Wick! 

The manner of construction was ax 
follows: A site was chosen on a xpot of 
bare ground y situation, and a ring, 
“4 perfect rd cle,” ig made of com: 
mon spars or “stabs” driven into the 
earth, close together barrelwise, with a 
“mell ” (hammer 

Chaff or “shillings” (husks of oats) to 
the depth of about a foot are then put in 
to cover the beaten earth, and above these 
a little straw, and then old bags, ‘That 
completes the flooring of the byke. 

Next straw from sheaves threshed with the flail, tormed “ gloy," is 
put round the outside up and down or round the structure, 

The byke is then filled with corn, When the grain is nearly up to 
the top of the stakes, “simmons” (straw ropes) are wound round and 
round outside, and the whole is thatched over with a very deep thatch, 
and made firm with more simmons bound crosswise. This ingenious 
and simple granary keeps corn in an excellent condition, and it is said 
to have the merit of being rat-proof. 

A byke that I measured in 1910 was 16 fect 2 inches round at the 
































Pigg. 1. Corn Byke at Mirela 
‘Caithness, 1 1. 














* Tour, 1774, vol. |p, 18%. 


* In fig. 1, beyond the com byke, are to be seon two examples of the Old Red Sandstone slab, 
fonces 20 often met with in Caithness. 
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base and 19 feet at the eaves. The height to the eaves was 6 feet, 
Tt held about ten quarters of corn. It was made by an expert, Mr 
Alexander Doull, Mirelandhorn. 

Such bykes were sometimes used as cornbins in a barn—of course 
much modified in construction and without wooden spars. 
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Ronuer Guuuariy MacLuas, F.A.L(Lond.), 200 Ferry Road, Dundee. 


President, 











ions to the Museum were intimated and thanks 





‘The following Doni 
voted to the Donor 





(1) By Sir Aristen P, Gornos CuanuNe, Bart., of Altyre, 

Rim and wall fragments of a Food-vessel, the wall ornamented by 
transverse rows of vertical impressions of an instrument pressed at a 
very oblique angle, It has measured 4) inchos in external diameter 
at the mouth, Found with fragments of incinerated human bones and 
tome pebbles covered with a limy inerustation in parts, in a short cist 
hear Loch of Blairs, Altyre, Morayshire, (See subsequent communien- 
tion by J. Graham Callander, F.5.A.Scot.) 





(2) By James S, Rrowanpsox, F.S.A.Scot, 
Scraper of black Flint, mensuring 1} inch by ly; inch, found about 
50 yards south-west of the cairn on Whitekirk Hill, Bust Lothian, 
Scraper of highly patinated grey Flint, measuring 1} inch in length, 
and three worked Flakes of grey Flint, found by the donor on the 
sands nt Gullane, East Lothian. 


(3) By A. D. Lacar.in, F.S.A.Scot. 


Small Acheulean Hand-axe (coup-de-poing) of Flint, measuring 
2 inches in length, found by the donor at Swanscombe, Kent. 
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(4) By ©. Dane, St Alban, Braid Road, Edinburgh. 

Four barbed and stemmed Arrow-heads and two of triangular form, 
of grey and black Stone, found on an estancia lying between the 
eastern entrance to the Straits of Magellan and Cabo Penas, Tierra 
del Fuego, South America. 


(6) By Lieut-Commander G. E. P. How, FS.A Scot, 
Silver Straining Spoon, with a perforated bowl and pointed stem, 


bearing the maker's mark MK, for Colin Mackenzie, Edinburgh, date 
ec. 1700. 


(8) By Mrs M‘Cosacute, The Manse, Lauder. 

Two barbed and stemmed Arrow-heads of grey Flint, measuring 
12 inch by }} inch and }} inch by y inch; four Scrapers of grey Flint, 
measuring 1} inch by 1 inch, 1ye inch by 1} ineb, 1} inch by #3 inch, 
and 1j inch by { inch; a Saw of brownish Flint, measuring 2} inches 
in length; a worked Flake of grey Flint, measuring 1} inch in length; 
five sub-triangular Implements of grey and brown Flint, measuring 
1} inch by 1} inch, 1} inch by 1}; inch, 1 inch by 14 ineh, #3 inch by 
1y inch, and }f inch by 1, inch; Whetstone with an oblique perfora- 
tion at one end, measuring 6] inches by 2 inches by { inch; perforated 
Dise of Shale, measuring 1! inch by 1} inch in cross diameters, and a 
stone Whorl of domical shape, measuring 1; inch in diameter—from 
Lauderdale, Berwickshire. 











(}) By Cuartes E. Wurretaw, FS.AScot,, Vice-President. 

Two Earthenware Pitchers, one with a yellowish brown glaze, 
measuring 13} inches in height and 10} inches in widest diameter, the 
other with a fine bright green glaze, and the neck encircled by a 
number of raised mouldings, measuring 12} inches in height and 
9} inches in greatest diameter, dredged up from the Forth, near 
Gargunnock, Stirlingshire. 


(8) By the Misses Ross, 14 Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh. 
Cast of Royal Arms of Scotland carved in stone at Jedburgh Abbey, 
early fifteenth century. 


There were acquired through the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer :— 


One Groat of David II. and two Groats of Robert IL, found at 
St Ninian’s Chapel, Dramnadrochit, Inverness-shire. 
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‘The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors: 





(1) By His Masesty's GovErsmenr. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, from 
January 1741-1742 to December 1749, London, 1931. 

Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries Interim 
Report, dated Ist September 1023. Final Report, part i, dated Ist 
January 1990, Final Report, part ii, dated 20th September 1051; and 
‘Oral Evidence, Memoranda, and Appendices to the Final Report, dated 
London, 1929. 


@) By James K, Srewant, C.BE,, Inchmahome, Longniddry. 
‘The Stewarts: a Historical and General Magazine for the Stewart 
Society, Vol. vi. Nos. 1 and 2. 






(8) By Ricuarp Quick, F.S.A.Seot, 
Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, vol. x,, No. 4, 
December 1931. 


(4) By Tae Harvanp Usrversrry Paess, 
‘Allan Ramsay: a study of his Life and Works. By Burns Martin, 
Ph.D,, King’s College, Halifax. Cambridge, 1031. 


(5) By A. D, Lacarite, F.S.AScot., the Author. 
‘The Bull in Scottish Folklore, Place-names and Archwology. Reprint 
from Transactions of the Folk-lore Society, vol. xli. No. 3, 30th Sep- 
tember 1930. 


(6) By Dr R. Pantsest, Hon. F.S.ASeot., the Author. 
La Famiglin Romana, Rome, 1920. 


(@) By Jouy D. Comnte, M.A., BSc, MD. ERCP. 
Author. 
History of Scottish Medicine. Vols. i, and ii, Second Edition, London, 
1932. Published for the Wellcome Historieal Medical Museum. 





S.ASeot., the 


(8) By J. D. Hurcnsox, B.Se, Egerton, Ashton Road, Luton, Beds, 
the Author. 
‘The Church of St Bride, Douglas, London, 1932. 


‘The following Communications were read:— 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF A DRAWING ENTITLED “OUR LADY. 
KIRK OF FIELD, EDINBURGH,” IN HM. STATE PAPER OFFICE, 
By HENRY F. KERR, A.R.LB.A., F.S.A.Scor, 


It may appear strange that a drawing generally supposed to have 
been prepared to make plain an historical scene should require inter- 
pretation; nevertheless the drawing as it stands, without manuscript 
or letterpress, is not readily understandable, 

A facsimile of it is to be found in one of the scrap-books of Sir 
Daniel Wilson entitled Memorials of Auld Reckio in our Library. 
It is in colour, but the colouring, although suggesting what are walls, 
what are trees, und so forth, is of secondary importance, and # ling 
tracing of it is all that is necessary to base an argument upon for an 
interpretation (Pl. 1). 

The drawing was probably meant to illustrate the scene of Lord 
Darnley’s murder on 9h February 1567. In the centre is a space 
where roof trusses and other building materials are lying about, 
indicating. the rains of the Prebendaries' Lodging, which was blown 
up. Some interested spectators are looking on. This space is called 
“Ye place of ye murther 

On the adjoining wall is the Postern door mentioned in the story 
of the crime. It led into “Ye Thieves Raw," and just opposite, on the 
south side of the road, is the doorway to the enclosure in which the 
bodies of Darnley and his servant were found. Lying near the bodies 
are sundry articles of clothing, a chair, and a dagger. 

To complete the representation of the locality we see below the 
scene of the explosion the Provost's House, and the carrying of 
Darnley’s body through “Ye Kirk of Field Back yard” into the Louse 
where it is noted “Ye king was keipit after his murther.” Spectators 
and guards are to be seen looking on. 

Behind the Provost's House is a quadrangle with a well in the 
centre, and “Ye priests Chambers" beyond. Farther east behind the 
Priests’ Chambers is the garden in which Queen Mary was said to enjoy 
the sunshine on her visits to her consort. Adjoining this was tie 
property of the Blackfriars. 

On the left hand is “Yo mylk Raw,” leading from Blackfriars 
Wynd and the Cowgate, to “Our Lady's Stepis," and thence into the 
yard of Kirk of Field. 
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On the lower part of the drawing is the church, in the graveyard 
of which is seen “Ye burying of body of Ye king’s servant.” 

‘The Flodden Wall at the back of the kirkyard shows the entrance 
gateway to the Kirk of Field precincts, with a coat-of-arms over. 
‘Tho Flodden Wall goes westwards until it joins the Potter Row. There 
it turns north, and a few yards on again turns westwards at the Kirk 
of Field Port, and thence onwards to Greyfriars Port. 

One point of interest is the position of four horsemen. They appear 
to be near the Potter Row on this drawing; but was this so? We shall 
see later. 

‘The drawing as it stands does not represent the locality, hence its 
obscurity. If we examine a plan of this portion of the city we can see 
all the details in their proper proportion and position (Pl. I1.)-—the 
Provost's House, the Priests’ Chambers, the Prebendaries’ Lodging, 
the Postern, and the Inrge enclosure in which the bodies were found, 
‘on the opposite side of the road. 

General Mahon, in his interesting book The Tragedy of Kirk of Field, 
contributes some ideas, that the Prebendaries' Lodging was originally 
the Provost's House, and that to the west of it was built a Salle, or 
Reception Gallery; when the later Provost's House was built to the 
west, the Salle could be used in connection with either. Further, to 
buttress his argument he thinks that the gunpowder was secreted 
under the floor of the Salle, and not in the basement of the Prebendaries! 
Lodging. In support of that he points out that the east wall or gable 
of the Prebendaries’ Lodging was not cast down by the explosion, 
although all trace of the Salle is gone. I am inclined to accept these 
details; but they in no way affect the interpretation of the drawing, 

The keynote to the whole solution is the fact, shown on the plan, 
that the Plodden Wall proceeds along the Kirk of Field property from 
west to east practically in a straight line, later to slightly incline 
northwards. Also that at no part was there a right-angled turn on 
this wall to the southwards, 

Another link in the process is that the Provost's House is not in 
line with the Flodden Wall, but at right angles to it, and is connected 
with the Flodden Wall by an unembattled wall dividing the property 
there. 

Tf we turn again to the original drawing we note an embattled 
wall from the Kirk of Field Port, along the Thieves’ Row, enclosing 
the college property. Embattling indicates defence, and thus we may 
safely assume it to be the Flodden Wall, the defensive wall of the city. 

When we follow this wall to “ Ye Provost's Place,” we observe the 
large entrance gateway, with embattlements over it—evidently to show 
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that it was an opening in the Flodden Wall. But at this place the 
embattled wall fades out. Just here is seen another embattled wall at 
right angles to this part of the Flodden Wall. We know from the 
plan of the locality that there was no such return of the Flodden Wall. 
And, moreover, we see that these embattled walls do not join, they 
simply fade out at about this place. Beyond the tree, where the first 
part of the Flodden Wall fades out, we note a plain wall which 
evidently is the division wall alrendy noted which separates two parts 
of the property. This wall we know ran from the Flodden Wall at 
right angles to it northwards, and united with the Provost's House. 

Now it is plain that what is shown on one sheet is really two 
drawings. The draughtsman was not able to show the locality in 
perspective, so he took this erude method of representing the scene. 

On the margin of the drawing T show north points, If these are 
considered they will solve the problem. The two drawings are: From 
A to B is the base of one drawing, showing the Kirk and servant's 
grave. This drawing extends upwards to D, and includes the smaller 
enclosures to the south of the Thieves’ Row, until the two cottages are 
reached. The second drawing, an L-shaped one, must be turned round 
until the line of the Flodden Wall in both drawings is continuous, and 
the north points coincide with the first drawing. 

To unite these two drawings as suggested makes a rather ridiculous 
diagram, with some buildings standing on their ends. Yet it is 
undoubtedly a true conception of what the unknown artist meant to 
convey (PI. IIL). 

In order to lessen confusion only the important details are shown, 
In this is portrayed the Provost's House, the scone of the murder, and 
the large-scale field where the body of Darnley la; 

There is probably one point cleared up, viz,, the position of the four 
horsemen. We see that by this drawing the horsemen may be near 
the Potter Row, or otherwise may be to the south of the field where 
the bodies were. Two of the horsemen are looking in one direction, 
and the others in a different direction. May this not be that these 
were employed to watch, two at the Potter Row, and two to the south 
of the field, where the bodies were found? 

Tt was in 1924 that I first seriously took up this investigation. In the 
summer of that year Professor Karl Pearson of London wrote to me 
asking if I could explain his difficulty in reconciling this strange drawing 
with my * Plan of Edinburgh in Mid-Bighteenth Century.” In reply 1 
sent him an explanation founded on the actual plan of tho locality, nnd 
T enclosed rough drawings showing my solution of the difficulty. The 
drawings which I now show are merely revisions, and in some cases 
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enlargements, of what I sent him, Professor Pearson accepted the 
interpretation with two reservations: one was that he did not under- 
stand the position of the four horsemen, and the other was that he 
did not believe that the large gateway into the Kirk of Field opened 
from the Thieves’ Row, because it did not appear on any plan or print, 
nor on Gordon of Rothimay’s “view.” He asked for my historical 
evidence. My reply was that there was no plan or print that showed 
the Flodden Wall at this part previous to the removal of the Kirk of 
Field buildings; Gordon's, the earliest, was in 1647, nearly a century 
later, when the university buildings occupied the site of the Kirk of 
Field. ‘The only drawing, and the only evidence forthcoming, was this 
strange drawing of 1567 in HLM. State Paper Office, and this drawing 
shows the gateway under an embattled wall, presumably the Flodden 
Wall. 

Four years Inter Professor Karl Pearson published in Biometrica, 
Vol. 20 B, a drawing by himself, or to his order, of the solution I gave 
him, and which is shown here. 

T'sent him also a small preliminary sketch in bird's-eye form showing 
the solution in a modern manner. ‘The sketch I now show is a fresh 
drawing of the same to a larger scale, and including some of General 
Mahon’s details (PL. IV.). This drawing in perspective represents the 
scene and actions which the sixteenth-century artist desired to convey, 
‘All his details are there: 

‘The Ruins—the place of the explosion. 

‘The Postern, and the field where the bodies were found. 

‘The Quadrangle with its central well. 

‘The Provost's House, and the bearing in of the King’s body. 

‘The Church, and the burying of the King’s servant. 

Together with other incidental matters, such as the Milk Row, Our 
Lady's Steps, and other less important details. 

‘The key to the solution is, of course, the position on plan of the 
Flodden Wall. This wall is to be seen at the south of the church and 
Provost's Honse, and the site where the Prebendaries' Lodging was blown 
up. In this sketch the details shown in the State Paper Office drawing 
all fall into their proper positions. The pious Invocation of the Child 
may add interest, although not any accuracy to the representation, 

‘The question as to the position of the four horsemen is further 
elucidated in this sketch. The probability that two of them were 
watching at the Potter Row, and the other two at the back of the 
orchard where the bodies were found is, perhaps, more suggestive than 
even in the plan. 

Tn connection with the interpretation of this drawing I do not seek 
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any particolar credit, as it seems to me that anyone who had the local 
knowledge, and carefully studied the drawing, must surely see the only 
possible solution is that of two drawings on one sheet, one of them 
at right angles to the other. But, so far as I am aware, this is the 
first time that the solution has been put on black and white, and all 
doubt of its interpretation removed. 


I would like to take this opportunity of saying « few words on the 
architectural history of the Church of St Mary in the Fields. 

This church, ordinarily ealled the Kirk o' Field, has not to-day one 
stone standing on another. Its stones were evidently removed when 
“or Toon's College” was established on the site late in the sixtoonth 
century. Some of its buildings were used as college premises. 

Very little is known of its history, or of its appearance. In the 
map or view of 1544, it is a large cross church with a central tower, 
In the view of 1567 before us, it seems to be more like a church of nave 
and transepts of one date, and the addition of a larger choir at a later 
time. These two are the only drawings seemingly extant. 

At a subsequent time James Skene of Rubislaw made a sketch 
of the church. This must have been about 1800 at the earliest, and 
as the chureh was removed some two handred years before that time, 
his drawing must have been founded on some earlier drawings, or be 
more or less imaginative. 
istory, Sir Daniol Wilson in Memorials of Edinburgh (vol. ii, 
p- 177) writes: “Its age and founder are alike unknown . . . it is probable 
that its foundation dated no earlier than the fifteenth century, as all the 
augmentations of it . . . belong to the sixteenth century.” But in James 
Grant's Old and New Edinburgh (vol. iii. p.1), he says: “In the taxation 
of the ecclesiastical benefices in the archdeaconry of Lothian, found in 
the treasury of Durham, and written in the time of Edward I of England, 
there appears among the churches belonging to the abbey of Holyrood, 
Ecclesia Sanctae Mariae in Campis.” This record brings us back to the 
thirteenth century. Judging from the drawings before us it seems not 
only possible, but very probable, notwithstanding Sir Daniel Wilson's 
negative view, that Grant's date is the correct one. Wilson tells us 
that as a collegiate foundation it was governed by a provost, and housed 
eight prebendaries, two choristers, with a hospital for bedesmen, ‘This 
was in the fifteenth century. 

The hospital was, Wilson informs us, destroyed in the Hertford raid 
of 1544, and the church was taken down when the early Town's College 
was founded in 1582 or thereby. 

In endeavouring to fix the date of the buildings from the drawings 
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at our disposal there is some difficulty, as in important points they do 
not agree. The 1544 sketch shows a central tower; the 1567 drawing 
shows a western tower, If the position of the tower is correct in the 
later drawing, then there would not be room for # nave to the west of it. 
‘The only value of Skene’s sketch is that the western tower is repeated. 

If we had no other drawing than the small-scale sketch of 1544 we 
would be grateful for it, but too much faith must not be placed in such 
general views, and so the later and larger view of the unknown artist 
of the Darnley drawing seems to be much more reliable, Indeed, the 
1544 map may merely suggest the existence of a church there, whereas 
the 1567 sketch shows the uppearance of the church, just as the other 
buildings in the precincts of Kirk of Field which are found to be fairly 
accurate, and it is certainly more dependable for detail than the general 
sketch of 1644. 

Both, however, agree as to a saddleback to the tower, and with gables 
to the east and west. ‘This is the usual orientation in Scotland of these 
features, and it is remarkable that Skene in his drawing shows the 
gables to the north and south, contrary to general usage. As Skene 
never saw the church we need not trouble more. 

When we proceed to balance the probabilities we may assume with 
some confidence that the church was built about 1230, and as shown 
in the 1567 drawing, had nave and transepts of that date, and a western 
tower with luter crowsteps; and that, when the church was raised to 
collegiate status, a large new choir was added in the fifteenth century. 


‘You. LXVI, 10 
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STANDING STONES AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES IN JURA. By 
ERIC HARDWICKE RIDEOUT, M.A., B.Sc., F.S.A.Scor, 


‘The main object of these notes is to provide a record of the present 
condition of the principal antiquities of the island, 

All the sites marked on the one-inch to one-mile Ordnance Survey 
Maps of Jura, in Gothic letters as of antiquarian interest, have been 
roughly surveyed and photographed in the years 1030 and 131. ‘They 
may be classified as follows: 

Standing Stones: (a) Tarbert; (b) Corran House ; (0) Sannaig ; (d) Strone; 
(«) South of Cnoe Reamhor; (f) Carragh & Ghlinne, 
ites of Chapelw: (g) Tarbert; (h) Cill Barnadill, 

Sites of Forte or Settlements: (k) An Avos; (Q) Dunin; (m) Crannog 
noar Craighouse, 

Unfortunately the Ordnance Survey name books, 40 useful a source 
of information in England, have not proved helpful, as I am informed 
hy the Director-General that the “name books concerned have been 
examined, but do not contain any information of a nature likely to 
be useful to an archwologist.’ In the following notes the account 
of each site is preceded, in italics, by the description applied on the 
Ordnance Sarvey Map 

(a) Standing Stones,—Near Tarbert, on the seaward side of the roud 
from Lagg to Ardlussa, are marked both Standing Stones and Chapel, 
‘The most impressive of these stones stands in a clump of bracken on 
the roadside. It is firmly bedded in the soil on a slight eminence, with 
8 group of smaller stones around the base. Its dimensions are, height 
8 feot, width 2 feot tapering to 1 foot 9 inches, thickness 9 inches, It 
is roughly rectangular, shaped nt the apex to a sharp peak. Apparently 
this ix the stone mentioned by Martin, who says “Within a mile of the 
Tarbat there ix a Stone erected about eight Foot heigh."! 

Another stone stands in the graveyard at Tarbert, to the east of the 
former, near the western boundary wall (fig. 1). The surface of the 
ground hero is very rough, due to numerous excavations for graves and 
to thick matted tussocks of grass. Whether the stone does duty as n 
headstone is uncertain by renson of the crowded state of the graveyard, 
It appears to be about 7 fect high above the ground level, is about 
2 feet wide, irregular in shape, and averages about 1 foot 6 inches 
thick. It is the only monolith on the island which is wider at the 

* Martin, Description of the Western Inland of Scotland, 2 ed, M0, ps, 
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summit than at the base, In front of it, undoubtedly acting ns a 
headstone, is a smaller pointed stone, projecting about 1 foot 6 inches 
above the turf. The larger stone bears on its eastern face an incised 
cross, discernible in the photograph. ‘The incision is so weathered 
and lichen-encrusted that its dimensions cannot be determined with 
accuracy. (Photographed September 1930.) 

(b) Standing Stones.—These are situated at the north end of Small 
Isles bay, and between Corran Honse and Knockrome. There are two, 
both comparatively small. ‘The larger measures, above ground, height 
5 fect 2 inches, width at base 3 fect 9 inches tapering gradually to 
2 foot, whence it is bluntly pointed, and about 10 inches thick, 

‘The smaller stone about 200 feet to the 
east mensures 4 feet 5 inches in height, 
width 1 foot 2 inches, with w rounded top, 
and isabout® inches thick, A well-marked 
vein of brighter quartzite runs from top 
to bottom of the main face of the stone. 

Both stones are situated in a some- 
what boggy area used at one time as a 
turbury, Owing to their small size I had 
at first some little difficulty in locating 
them, and in seeking information from 
Mr and Mrs Darragh of Corran House, 
was informed that a lady who had visited 
the island some years before (between 
1922 and 1928) had told them that the "i } Saudis Stove in the Church 
stones gave their name to the island, one % 
being called “Ju” and the other “Ra.” Which was which I could not 
find out, Now Martin states that 

“The Natives say that Juve is socall'd from Dihand Rah, two Brethren, 
who ate belioy'd to have been Danes; the Names Dik and Rah signifying 
as much as without Grace or Prosperity. ‘Tradition says, that these two 
Brethren fought and kill’ one another in the village Knock-Cronm, 
where thero are two Stonies erected of 7 Foot high each, and under them 
thoy say, there are Urns with the Ashes of the two Brothers: the Distance 
between them is about sixty yards,” 

Undoubtedly we are dealing with the same story, but it is truly an 
illuminating illustration of the pitfalls of folk-tales as a guide to local 
history, when a legend first ascribed to the “Natives” is forgotten by 
them ‘and returns, somewhat garbled, from the mouth of a visitor, 
The stones appear to have lost some height, if Martin's account is 
accurate, as it is at Tarbert, but some of the discrepancy may he due 


+ Martin, op. eit., p. 21. 
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STANDING STONES AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES IN JURA. By 
ERIC HARDWICKE RIDEOUT, M.A. BSc., F.S.A.Scor, 


‘The main object of these notes is to provide a record of the present 
condition of the principal antiquities of the island, 

All the sites marked on the one-inch to one-mile Ordnance Survey 
Maps of Jura, in Gothie letters as of antiquarian interest, have been 
roughly surveyed and photographed in the years 1930 and 1931, They 
may be classified as follows :— 

Standing Stones: (a) Tarbert ; (b) Corran House ; (c) Sannaig; (d) Strone; 
(e) South of Cnoc Reamhor; (/) Carragh 4 Ghlinne. 
ex of Chapels: (g) Tarbert; (h) Cill Barnadill. 

Sites of Forts or Settlements: (k) An Aros; (I) Dunin; (m) Crannog 
near Oraighouse. 

Unfortunately the Ordnance Survey name books, so useful a source 
of information in England, have not proved helpful, as Tam informed 
by the Director-General that the “name books concerned have been 
examined, but do not contain any information of a nature likely to 
be useful to an archwologist.” In the following notes the account 
‘of each site is preceded, in italies, by the description applied on the 
Ordnance Survey Maps. 

(a) Standing Stones.—Near Tarbert, on the seaward side of the rond 
from Lagg to Ardlussa, are marked both Standing Stones and Chapel, 
‘The most impressive of these stones stands in a clump of bracken on 
the rondside, It is firmly bedded in the soil on a slight eminence, with 
4 group of stualler stones around the base. Its dimensions are, height 
8 feet, width 2 feet tapering to 1 foot 9 inches, thickness 9 inches. It 
is roughly rectangular, shaped at the apex toa sharp peak. Apparently 
this is the stone mentioned by Martin, who says “Within a mile of the 
Tarbat there is a Stone erected about eight Foot heigh.”! 

Another stone stands in the graveyard at Tarbert, to the east of the 
former, near the western boundary wall (fig. 1). ‘The surface of the 
ground here is very rough, due to numerous excavations for graves and 
to thick matted tussocks of grass. Whother the stone does duty as 
headstone is uncertain by reason of the crowded state of the graveyard. 
It appears to be about 7 feet high above the ground level, is about 
2 feet wide, irregular in shape, and averages about 1 foot 6 inches 
thiek. It is the only monolith on the island which is wider at the 

¥ Martin, Deseription of the Western Islands of Scotland, 2nd ed., 710, p28. 
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summit than at the base. In front of it, undoubtedly acting as a 
headstone, is a smaller pointed stone, projecting about 1 foot 6 inches 
above the turf. The larger stone bears on its eastern face an incised 
cross, discernible in the photograph, The incision is so weathered 
and lichen-encrusted that its pensions cannot be determined with 
accuracy. (Photographed September 1030.) 

(b) Standing Stones.—These are situated at the north end of Small 
Isles bay, and between Corran House and Knockrome. There are two, 
both comparatively small. The larger measures, above ground, height 
5 fect 2 inches, width at base % feet 9 inches tapering gradually to 
2 foot, whence it is bluntly pointed, and about 10 inches thick. 

‘The smaller stone about 200 feet to the 
enst measures 4 feet 5 inches in height, 
width 1 foot 2 inches, with a rounded top, 
and is about 9 inches thick, A well-marked 
vein of brighter quartzite runs from top 
to bottom of the main face of the stone. 

Both stones are situated in a some- 
what boggy area used at one time asa 
turbary. Owing to their small size I had 
at first some little difficulty in locating 
them, and in seeking information from 
Mr and Mrs Darragh of Corran House, 
was informed that a lady who had visited 
the island some years before (between 
1922 and 1928) had told them that the Mi 1 Standing Stove in the Churoh 
stones gave their name to the island, o1 is ‘ 
being called “Ju" and the other “ Ra. Which was which I could not 
find out, Now Martin states that 

“ The Natives say that /wra is so call'd from Dih and Rah, two Brethren, 
who are beliey'd to have been Danes; the Names Dih and Rah signifying 
as much as without Grace or Prosperity. Tradition says, that these two 
Brethren fought and kill’d one another in the village Knock-Cronm, 
where there are two Stones erected of 7 Foot high each, and under them: 
they say, there are Urns with the Ashes of the two Brothers: the Distance 
between them is about sixty yards.” * 

Undoubtedly we are dealing with the same story, but it is truly an 
illuminating illustration of the pitfalls of folk-tales as a guide to local 
history, when a legend first ascribed to the “Natives” is forgotten by 
them and returns, somewhat garbled, from the mouth of a visitor. 
‘The stones appear to have lost some height, if Martin's account is 
accurate, as it is at Tarbert, but some of the discrepancy may be due 


* Martin, op) eff, ps 291, 
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cither to a sinking of the stones in the bog, or to the growth of the 
peat since 1716, or to both, (Visited September 110.) 

(©) Standing Stones.—To the north-east of the abandoned farmhouse 
of Snnnaig,and ina semi-cultivated enclosure, lies an interesting collection 
of stones. The monolith here is 7 feet 4 inches high, 1 foot 8 inches to 
1 foot 6 inches wide, and of a thickness of 10 inches (fig. 2), ‘Ten fect 
due south of the base of this stone is a collection of stones, suggesting 
very strongly tho relies of n cist, Among a number of smaller stones 














Fig. % Standing Stone at Sannalg, Jura, from south, 


two are conspicuous, one 3 feot 10 inches long by 2 fect wide, and 
the other, which may either have been another monolith or part of the 
cist, measures 6 foot 4 inches long by 1 foot 3 inches wide, ‘There aro, 
however, many loose stones hereabouts, which may have been collected 
from the fields for dyke building, or may represent the residue from 
a cist, (Photographed August 1931, 

(@) Standing Stone—At a distance of about one-third of a mile south 
of Strone farmhouse, and on the opposite side of the burn, is an isolated 
stone (fig. 3), It moasures 9 feet 6 inchos in height, 1 foot 10 inches to 1 
foot 3 inch idth, tapering to a point above, and 9 inches to 10 inches 
in thickness, Six feet eight inches west-south-west of the base lies a 
flat stone embedded in the ground about 9 fect long and 2 feat wide, 
Whether this forms part of a cist or is a fallen monolith is uncertain, 
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There appears to be a slight depression in the soil along one side of 
its length, but this may be due to normal erosion. Probing failed 
to discover the existence of any stone-faced cavity, (Photographed 
September 1931.) 

(©) A Standing Stone is marked in the wood running from the 
Craighouse-Feolin Ferry road, south of Cnoe Reamhor. A preliminary 
search in 1980 failed to discover it, and no opportunity for a further visit 
has been available. 

(f) Carragh a Ghtin 
Stone of the Glen),—This, one of 
the most impressive of the stand- 
ing stones of Jura, ix situated 
in @ narrow little valley which 
carries a stream from the eastern 
face of Brat Bheinn to the dam 
above the old distillery at Craig- 
house (fig. 4). Its measurements 
are, above ground, height, 7 feet 
10 inches; width, 1 foot 10 inches 
to 2 feet, irregular; thickness, 
1 foot. The lower part of the 
stone has been rubbed remark- 
ably smooth, perhaps by cattle. 
Aligned with it on the opposite 
bank of the burn is a smaller 
shaped stone, 2 feet 8 inches high 
and 2feet wideat base, ‘The large 
monolith stands surrounded by 
bracken, on the flood plain, near the stream, and is conspicuous for some 
distance up or down the valley. To the north of this little flood plain, 
the ground slopes somewhat sharply to about 400 feet, above which 
lies hidden in the hills Loch a Bhaile Mhargaidh, On the south is 
aheather-clad ridge about 70 fect above the plain. Looking south-west 
over this small stone to the monolith, a small stone on the ridge beyond 
is strikingly obvious, but whether or not this alignment is accidental 
or intentional it is difficult to determine, Continuing in the same 
direction is the cairn on Orackaig Hill. (Photographed September 
1990, Revisited September 1931.) 

(y) Chapel (near Tarbert)—AN that can be seen is a rectangular 
excavation in the turf of the graveyard lying approximately east and 
west, about 12 yards long by 6 yards wide, with indications of a doorway 
some 3 yards from the west end on the southern side, ‘The boundaries 














Pig, Standing Stone at Strot 
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of the hollow are, however, so irregular, in common with the rest of 
the graveyard, that these dimensions are to be regarded as approximate 
only. No trace of stone work can be seen, Excavation might reveal the 
foundations. (Photographed September 1930.) 

(Ii) Cill Baynadill—Site of Chapel.—Both these names occur a short 
distance north of Keills, a few hundred yards west along the burn from 
the Manse. Here is a remarkable site, a small flood plain at the bottom 
of a deep valley, with steep sides of glacial drift, now occupied by the 
graveyard for the southern portion of the parish, Presumably here 
stood the church called Killearn of 
Martin;' perhaps even the village 
he mentions of the same name, 
though it seems more probable that 
Keills occupies the site of the settle- 
ment of Kitharnadull, 13042 or 
Killarnadill, 16304 ‘The site has 
been obviously so altered in recent 
times that documentary evidence 
would be required to establish any- 
thing with certainty. 

Sites of Settlements, ote,—(h) Tv is 
recorded that— 

“Several barrows and di 

are to be found on. the hills: and 

Tales Harbour there 
remains of an ancient 
vith a triple line of 




















Fig. 4 Standing Stone, "Carragh A Glinne,” 
Jura, from south-west, 


' Unfortunately, of these “several” I 
have only located two so far, though it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that others exist unmarked. The latter part of the above quotation 
[ presume is derived from Anderson's account, Inter paraphrased as— 
“the remains of an encampment, consisting of three oval embanked 
hollows, defended on one side by deep ditches, and on the other by 
regular bastions."* 
The only site I ean see which may possibly have filled this description 
is the crest of the hill to the seaward of Ardfernal, though so irregular 
is the surface I am unable to corroborate the details given. 
More noteworthy, though again so seriously mutilated, presumably 
by the removal of stones to build the crofts below, is the site marked 
* Martin, op elt, p. 290. * Ibid., p27 
* Origines Parochales Seating. pe £70 (Bannatyne Club, 15H. + jd, p. £7 
‘Ordnance Gasrtteer Seothand. arte Sura. 
* Origtnes Parochtales Scoting, px 208. 
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An Aros, in Glengarrisdale, North Jura. Topographically the situation 
is excellent, a hillock, precipitous on the west, north, and east, com- 
manding the landing-place and the approach along the glen from the 
east. Examination of the surface gives faint indications of two small 
enclosures of irregular shape perhaps about 30 fest across, but no details 
could be picked out with certainty in September 1031." 

() Topographically one could hardly escape the situation of the 
hillock above Dunan, even were the name to suggest nothing A 
sottloment existed here, below the hill, until a few years ago, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that the undoubted earthworks on the hill 
above represent a defensive settlement, Only excavation can solve such 
problems. However, it is perhaps pertinent to draw attention to the 
site, commanding as it does a well-marked and presumably ancient 
drift way, which appears to have ted from Craighouse to the seaward 
of Crackaig Hill, past Sannaig (Crakage and Sannok in 1545*), below 
Dunan, and so past Strone (Strowne in 1545") towards Brosdale: the 
present Feolin-Craighouse road appearing to my eyes at least as of 
very modern construction, 

(m) Finally, a last supposition, the “Crannog” may be entirely. acei- 
dental or a natural phenomenon. It is so strikingly like a erannog, 
however, that if subsequent information should prove it to be of 
natural origin, its illustration may at least serve as a warning to 
future enthusiasts, It is situated near the southern edge of a small 
loch marked on the one-inch Ordnance Map, but there nameless, above 
tho distillery at Craighouse, When inspected in August 1931, the 
level of the water in the loch, which when the distillery was in use 
might be controlled, was exceedingly low owing to the dry weather, 
Rarely, I understand, has the island been so dry. The structure ix 
roughly oval in shape, measuring 27 feet along a north-south diameter, 
and 2) feet from east to west. Its base, then visible, consisted of a 
depth of 3 feet of peaty material, surmounted by a layer of vegetation 
and fresh peat about 1 foot thick. Eighteen inches from the base 
the ends of small tree trunks lying approximately horizontally were 
projecting slightly. Excavation of course is required to establish the 
authenticity of the structure. 




















\ Under a stone near by Is “preserved” a human skull and sundry bones, reputed to be those 
of raiders from Colonsay. A report on these relics hs been made, so I was informed, hut where 
Published Teannot trice. If they are of any value a safer resting-place might be found for them, 
though they are ns well treated, as the conditions permit, by Mr MeKechnie who lives ai 
Glengarrisda’e. 

* Originea Parochiales Seotiag, p, 270. * Ibid. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN TWO IRON AGE FORTS AT EARN’S HEUGH, NEAR 
COLDINGHAM. By Proressorn V. GORDON CHILDE, F.S.4Scor., 
and Proressor C, DARYLL FORDE. 


‘The twin summits of Tun Law, one of the loftiest cliffs on the 
Berwickshire coast just west of St Abb’s Head, are occupied by 
prehistorie forts which have been described by Craw,' Christison? 
and the Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments? 
The two peaks are at present defended on the seaward side by the 
precipitous cliff, known as Enrn's Heugh, that falls away sheer to the 
sea; their gentler slopes landwards are guarded by triple ramparts. 
As the cliff is being rapidly eroded, it is quite possible that these 
ramparts, now stopping short at its brink, once extended round the 
respective forts on the seaward side too, Such an extension of the 
inner bank of East Fort along the present cliff edge is in fact still 
traceable for some distance. A narrow depression, apparently natural, 
that separates the two peaks, also forms a line of demarcation between 
the two forts, but the middle rampart of East Fort joins on to the 
outer rampart of West Fort on the western side of this depression. 
The relatively flat summit of the western peak seems well adapted for 
habitation, and 10 hut-circles are clearly visible upon it. The inner 
rampart runs round the edge of this level space. The eastern peak, 
though higher, is not so conveniently defensible, It slopes away quite 
steeply from the cliff edge, leaving little space for buildings. Perhaps 
for this reason the ramparts have been placed relatively low down 
where the ground begins to become more level (PL. 1). 

Differences in construction between the two forts in respect of the 
relative positions of the ditches, and of the arrangement of the gates, 
have already been noted in the field surveys cited above. They suggest 
a difference in age. The hope of determining the relative dates of two 
types of fortification, the presence of exposed building noted by Oraw, 
and the promising appearance of the hut-circles, prompted the Edinburgh 
League of Prehistorians, acting on a hint from Mr A. 0. Curle, to 
undertake an examination of the site. Permission to excavate was 
courteously granted by Mr Burn Murdoch of Westloch House, with the 
kind concurrence of Mr Bell, tenant of Northfield Farm, Work was 
accordingly started on July 13, with Mr P. Laing as foreman, assisted 

* Ber. Nat, Club, WO, p11 * Ancient Fortifications, p12. * Berwick, p48, 
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‘by Messrs Baird, Gibson, and Scott, to whose enthusiastic co-operation 
the success of our short campaign was largely due. The League was 
represented by M. Arbuckle, I. Henderson, P. Kennedy, M. E, Crichton 
Mitchell, and V. G. Childe, while Professor and Mrs Forde of Aberyst- 
wyth and C. Fairhurst of Glasgow yielded welcome help. Professor Forde 
took charge of work on the interior of West Fort, while Professor Childe 
supervised the trenches across the ramparts. 





‘Tue Deresces or West Fort, 


‘The brim and slopes of the lower or western crest are defended on 
the landward side by three banks. The Outer and Middle Banks are 
separated by an obvious ditch, while a level space intervenes between 





Fig. 1. Seotious Land IIL. (Seale in feet: uppermost line denotes turf surface.) 


Middle and Inner Banks. On the east, where the peak is overlooked by 
the higher eastern crest, a fourth rampart, Middle Bank 2, is interpo- 
lated between the ditch and the regular continuation of Middle Bank. 
But this supplementary defence only extends for a distance of 0 feet 
inwards from the cliff. 

‘The nature of these defences was tested by three sections: No. I, 
south-west through the fifth hut-circle from the entrance (fig: 1, top); 
No. II, due west along the middle of the entrance; and No. IV (fig. 10), 
over the eastern defences along a line 38° south of east from a point 
36 fect inwards from the eastern postern. All three sections gave 
concordant results as to the nature of Inner and Outer Banks and the 
ditch. The character of Middle Bank on the south-east differs, owing 
partly to its duplication from that disclosed in sections I and TI. Its 
peculiarities were further studied in section III (fig. 1, bottom). 

Tnner Bank is composed of rubble mixed with earth over a core of 
clay and rabble. It still rises from 4} to 5} feet above the till which 
everywhere forms the sub-soil. In cross-sections (Nos. I and IT only) 
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no structure was detested in the rubble body of the bank, but in all 
three sections, and at a point east of section I (as also near the eastern 
postern), a built outer face was exposed (fig. 2) at its base. This con- 
sisted of a course of massive, roughly squared blocks, attaining a length 
of 3 feet 3 inches, a height of 1 foot 6 inches, and a thickness of 1 foot 
set edgewise in the original ground surface, though seldom actually 
bedded in the underlying till. In places (eg. in section IV) these blocks 
supported a course of smaller slabs, raising the total height of the wall 














Pig. 2 West Fort: Revetment of fnner Bauk in Section I. 


to 2 or 2} feet, The wall formed « revetment supporting the clay core 
of the bank. There was no corresponding revetment on the inner side 
of the bank (at least in sections I and II, where alone it was sought). 

Middle Bank has to-day in many parts a scarcely perceptible cleva- 
tion above the level of the turf inside it, and seems superficially less 
stony than Inner Bank. It proved in fact to rise only 2% to 4 feet 
above the underlying till and to be composed of a much larger percent- 
age of clay than Inner Bank. Stony and earthy layers alternate, a 
coating of rubble coming on the outside. In sections I, Illa, and IV a 
line of blocks, 10 inches to 12 inches high, like a kerb, served to support 
the core of the rampart on the inside (fig. 3). No corresponding outer 
revetment was disclosed by sections I, II, or IIT, but such was exposed 
in the south-eastern segment as described below. 
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Outer Bank seems to be composed mainly of earth with an admixture 
and facing of rubble, It nowhere rises more than 3 feet above the 
underlying till, No structure was detected in sections 1 or 1, but in 
section IV large slabs eame to light at the base of the bank on both 
sides, From their position these may well have belonged to retaining 
walls that had slipped downwards towards the ditches inside and out- 
side the bank. 

Between Inner and Outer Banks comes a comparatively level space, 






Fig. % West Fort: Kerb at base of Middle Bank in Section 1. 


16 to 18 feet broad on the west and south-west, but widening to 36 feet 
on the east. In sections T and II the till was found to be sloping gently 
down across this area, whereas in section IV the slope was interrupted 
by a ridge of rock upon which Middle Bank I rests, but here the whole 
space between the ramparts was not excavated. In section I a shallow 
excavation in the till was observed, beginning about 1 foot from the 
revetment of Inner Bank and extending for a distance of 7 feet. It 
reached a maximum depth of just over 1 foot below the point the 
natural surface of the till would have oceupied had its slope been con- 
tinuous across the space in question (fig. 1, top left). ‘The exeavation must 
have served rather to provide material for Inner Bank than as a defence. 

The ditch was well defined between Middle and Outer Banks in 
sections I, IT, IIs, and IV. In section I (and probably also in TIIp) the 
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fosse had heen cut in living rock to a depth of 3 to 4} feet below the 
assumed original surface of the sub-soil, the excavation having a width 
of 9} feet. The bottom of the ditch was very irregular, the rock 
standing up in jagged ridges with pockets between, in which water 
collected. In section IV (as also in Il) the fosse had been dug through 
the till to a depth of nob more than 2 feet. It was V-shaped and 
6} feet wide. The ditch was everywhere filled with earth and rubble 
that had slipped in from the adjacent ramparts, but yielded no relics 
nor even animal bones. 


Wesr Fort: Eyrrances. Tae Main Gare, 


The only conspicuous gap in Inner Bank lies on the west. To it 
correspond gaps in Middle and Outer Banks and an interruption in the 














Fig-4. Plan and Sections of Main Gate, West Fort, (Seale in feet uppermost line 
denotes turt surface.) 


ditch. It evidently denotes the principal gate with its axis running east 
and west. Unfortunately, the hanks and causeway were here overgrown 
with stout whin-bushes, especially on the north. Nevertheless a trench, 
8 feet wide, was dug westward from the centre of the gap in Inner 
Bank along the line of the causeway so as to expose the southern half 
of the entrance. Between the segments of Inner Bank the trench was 
widened northwards by 5 feet (fig. 4). 

‘The blocks forming the outer revetment of Inner Bank having thus 
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been exposed on either side of the line of section, a gap, 7 feet wide, 
was discovered between them representing the actual width of the entry: 
On the south of the section the revetment terminated in an approxi- 
quare block, presumably constituting a jamb (visible in front 
in fig. 5). ‘The space between the ends of the revetment, save 
for a small gap immediately in front of the “jamb,” was cobbled with 
small stones tightly packed in the till. The same cobbling extended 
westward along the line of section for 5 feet beyond the gap in the 












Fig. & West Fort: Main Gate throagh Inner Bank. 


revetment, but did not exist in front of the latter. Inside the line of 
the revetment the cobbling gave place to a pavement of large flat 
slabs (fig. 5, contre, fig. 6, in background). This pavement was only 
7 feet wide, and was taken to denote the width of the gate through 
Inner Bank. But no really built face marked the ends of the latter 
on either side. ‘The whole of the depression between the northern 
‘and southern segments of the bank that had superficially marked the 
entrance was found, on removing the turf, to be cumbered to a depth 
of nearly 18 inches with stones and earth that had presumably slid in 
from the ends of the bank. The only indication of the actual limits 
of this was an earth-fast stone projecting edgewise on the sonthern 
side of the excavation. The pavement seemed, however, to extend 
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wards towards the interio 
nding made at the eastern e 
of stout paving-slabs above the ori 

As remarked already, a cobbled pavement extended for 5 feet west 
of the line of the revetment of Inner Ban reafter the naked till 
co! rds till aft pted 
ne 18 inches wide (marked 


of the fort, perhaps as a street. A 


801 d of our section disclosed several layers 



















inued to slope gently downw: 
by V-shaped trench, 9 
by staif in fig, 














Fig. 6. West Fort: Main Gate through Middle Bank: 


and for an unknown dist: 
made. 





orth thereof, where no ox: 
It may have been designed to take some movabl 
fo pavement was found between the segments of Mi 
was the usual line of kerbstones noted on its in 
hand, a regular line of five stones on hes to 15 inches high, 
marked the line of the gate through Middie Bank on the south (fig. 6), 

‘The causeway across outer ditch was clenrly revealed. On the line 
of section the gentle slope of the wed without interruption, 
but farther south the boulder-clay had been dug away so that 7 feot 
6 inches south of the base-line its surface lay 2 feet 6 inches lower than 
‘on the crown of the causeway 

‘The gap in Outer Bank was entirely 





‘ation was 
pstacle, 

dle Bank, nor 
side, On the other 



























pvergrown hy a tangle of stout 
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whins, A section through the bank disclosed no facing to its end or 
other structure, and owing to the disturbance of the soil the excavation 
was arrested at this point, 


Wesr Fort: Basters Posters. 


Craw’s plan (PI, V,) shows a small gap in the eastern segment of Inner 
Bank near the cliff edge, Excavation here disclosed a break in the 
revetment wall, about 2 feet 9 inches wide, that presumably denoted 
fa postern gate. At its south corner is a lnrge slab lying prostrate, 
perhaps facing stone fallen from the revetment. Behind this, at 
right angles to the revetment, a rough face extending for 3 feet 3 inchos, 
though only built three courses high and not rising more than 1 
foot above the till, marks the edge of the postern thoroughfare. ‘The 
north-eastern outer jamb of tho gate was a large block, 1 foot 10} inches 
by 10 inches by 12 inches, lying parallel to the face just described. 
Hehind its inner extremity no built face could be detected, but 3 feot 
ohind the inner corner stands a large block on end, 9 inchos by 
10 inches and rising 2 feet 3 inches above the soil. ‘This stone might 
mark an inner jamb (Hg. 7). ‘The postern thus defined was not paved 
in any way, its floor being merely the natural till, stripped of old 
humus, 

‘The postern through Inner Bank opens on to a level space 42 feet 
wide, Thore may have been an exit through Middle Bank opposite it, 
for that bank does not appear to-day to run right up to the cliff edge. 
‘This may, however, be merely an incident of erosion. It seems more 
likely that the true exit lay on the south, 

Middle Bank runs continuously at a distance of from 25 to 30 feet 
from the crest of Tnner Bank south and east of the west gate till it 
appears to end in a little hump of rock opposite the south-east corner of 
Inner Bunk. ‘To reach this hump Middle Bank has to curve north-east 
in sympathy with the curvature of Inner Bank. A new segment begins 
on the old line south of the rock hump and itself curves round parallel 
to Inner Bank, but now ten fect farther away therefrom and standing 
ona platform of bed-rock, A trench, section ITI (fig. 7), was dug along a 
line 83° south of west to detormine whether the two segments of Middle 
Bank were connected. No sort of bank joining the two was, however, 
revealed. Where the connecting wall should have run, there was indeed 
‘a natural ledge of rock, but without any superstru ‘The recurving 
end of the western segment is, on the other hand, a genuine bank, and 
the rock-outerop on which it terminates may very likely have been cut 
away to simplify access to the enclosed area, South-east of the outcrop, 
‘as section IITA shows, the rock-surface rose from 49406 feet above O.D, 
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Pig. 7. Area of Sections III-V. Resurruyed by the Excavators, 
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at the foot of the outerop to 47-40 feet at the crest of the ridge on which 
the eastern segment of Middle Bank stands (fig. 1, bottom). 

Both in section H{14 and in section IV a low kerb was exposed on 
the concave inner side of the latter bank, Externally, Middle Bank 
is supported here by a well-defined revetment of large slabs ou edge 
(the largest is 2 feet 3 inches high and 2 feet long) like the outer face 
of Inner Bank, This revetment, already noted by Craw, was traced on 
both sides of section IIa for a distance of about 40 feet, save for two 













Fig. & Wont Fort: Rovetment of Middte Bane in 1A, 





gaps respectively 3 feet 9 inches and 7 feet 8 inches wide (fig. 8). Tt 
terminates on the south in a massive square block which seems to 
mark also the end of the eastern segment of Middle Bank. 
South-west of this point Craw’s plan shows an interruption in the diteh 
whieh would denote an entrance causeway if the gap in Middle Bank 
just described be regarded as a postern. The area in question was 
overgrown with whins and bracken. These were removed and section 
Illn was dug along the crest of the supposed eauseway. It was found 
that the rock-surface, covered in patches by thin layers of till, descended 
in ledges from 49432 feet above O.D. at the base of terminal stone in 
east segment of Middle Bank to 48914 feet on the neck of the causeway, 
19 feet away. ‘The causeway was a spur of the rock left intact: across 
the line of inner ditch and there covered with a thin layer of undisturbed 
VoL. LXVI. u 
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till, Beyond the neck the rock itself rose again and the turf on the 
crest of Outer Bank stood 49036 feet above O.D., so that the bank clearly 
ran across the end of the causeway, On the other hand, undisturbed 
till was found on the surface of the causeway; 2 fect east of its 
neck the layer of till is missing and the solid rock has been cut through 
to a depth of 1] foot or more to form the ditch, We must then admit 
that there was originally a spur of living rock projecting from the hill 
at this point, but that this spur was deliberately left intact and 
utilised as n causeway across the ditch to correspond to the gap in 
Middle Bank, interpreted as a postern, It will be noticed from fig. 7 
that Outer Bank curves in slightly on either side to the head of the 
causeway althongh no gap in the bank is v 
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Even wost of the causeway the diteh had been continuing in an 
easterly direction when the western segment of Middle Bank had 
already turned to the north-east, as remarked on p. 159, The resumed 
eastern segmont of the sume bank stands even at its western end 
5 or 6 fect back from the brink of the ditch, and this distance is 
soon incroased to 15 feet by the rapid north-easterly trend of Middle 
Bank I, Sections IIT and TIip had domonstrated that only a rocky 
ledgo but no second bank bordered the ditch on its inner side. Even 
on the line of section [In no real bank is observable on the inner 
margin of the ditch, the turf sloping continuously down from the 
base of the revetment of Middle Bank I, So far, therefore, there was 
merely a platform between the bank and the ditch, North-east of 
section IITA, however, the inner brim of the ditch is crowned by the 
quite formidable work known as Middle Bank II. This seems to have 
been east up to protect the fort on the east, where the natural slope 
of the ground had been reduced preparatory to the reascent to the 
eastern peak of Tun Law. Middle Bank II stands upon a ridge of rock 
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and is composed largely of rather small size rubble, like a scree, In 
section IV a sort of inner breastwork of stones, each about 8 inches 
high, was exposed above over 1 foot of such rubble some 3 fect inside 
the apparent crest of the rampart (fig. 9), Externally there were traces 
of « retaining wall supporting the rubble on the edge of the ditch. 
'N.B.—The section in fig. 9 has been divided for convenience in 
reproduction, though it represents a single continuous line, 


Hor-Cmetes iv West Fort, 


‘fen hut-circles are observable within the ramparts of West Fort, 
none were found in East Fort, where the dimples near the cliff edge 
‘on tho north-wost were later proved to conceal only apparently natural 
irregularities in the bed-rock. 

The circles lie for the most part close under the Inner Bank, the most 
sheltered position in the fort. Of these, seven lay east of the western 
entrance and have been numbered in order from the entrance (see fig. 1), 

The following objects were found in this fort :— 








No. Object, Place of Biniing. 
1 Shords. 
8 — Round stone. 
4 Bit of bronze wire + 











& Pottery goblet 
8 Stone bow! or sooket 

9 — Mininture goblet ‘ t 

1 Eragwent of rotary quer. ss 

4 Enamelled bronze brooch Riamae 

d8: TAMERS ses A rs 

1 (black) , 

16 te (rim). 5 

17 Stone whorl 

3 Hone « 

20 Sher - ® pavement, 
23 bohind cell. 

w Outkide door of Hut 2. 
25, 20 * 

8 Under wall of Hut 2. 


Hur-Cinote No. 5. 

(Nos. in square brackets refer to Finds List.) 
‘The well-marked hut-cirele (No, 5 on the general plan), which lay 
immediately within the inner rampart on the line chosen for sectioning 


the earthworks (section 1), was first selected for investigation. Its 
interior dimensions were 16 feet by 20 feet, Before deturfing it had 
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the appearance of a shallow saucer with little sign of down slope on 
its outer side, Circles 4 and 6 flanked it closely to either side, while 
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FRET: 
Pig. 10, Plan and Sectionsiof Hut-Cirelos, 


a hummock of bed-rock outcropped about 15 fect to the north, Beneath 
the turf and surface soil the entire floor was covered with broken 
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rock-fragments of fairly small size (averaging 12 inches by 9 inches by 
6 inches) mixed with loose dark soil penetrated by root fibres. This 
loose material was removed to a depth of about 2 fect within the 
circle, so that traces of the inner retaining wall were exposed, A 
number of sherds of black ware and an ox tooth were found in this 
rubble, and loose soil at various parts in the circle [10, 13, 18], ‘The wall 
was clear for only short distances of a yard or two at disconnected 
parts of the circumference (see fig. 10), 














ig. 1, Cell at south-east ond of Clee 


In working outwards to find traces of the hut wall adjacent to the 
rampart and in the section tangential to it on the east a number of large 
rock slabs were uncovered and found to be roughly built up and arranged 
to form a coll (fig. 11), The lower forward blocks lay on compacted 
dark clayey soil suggestive of a prepared floor or occupation level 
similar to that which was found over the greater part of the hut 
floor—this was later found to lie only an inch or two above the boulder- 
clay which sloped up from the hut floor at this point, The cell was 
Inter traced back into what had superficially appeared as the junctions 
of the walls of Inner Bank and of Hut-Circles 5 and 6. The over-all 
dimensions of the cell-like structure were; external width 3 feet 6 inches 
to 5 feet, internal width 2 feet, length 6 fect, height 2 feet 6 inches, 
‘Threo narrow transverse slabs covered the central part of the top of 
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the cell, but the top at the western, ie, hutward, end was found 
uncovered, leaving a rectangular opening filled almost to the brim with 
black and greasy earth, A number of bone fragments, shells, some 
charcoal, and two small sherds of a black ware (1, 2] were found in 
the first few inches, Below that a dense layer of shells (22) was 
uncovered. This layer of shells varied from 6 inches to 9 inches in 
thickness and was later found to penetrate far back along the line 
of the cell, and n few shells, forming a thin layer, even underlay some 
of the foundation stones of the cell itself. This cell, on complete exea- 
vation, gave the appearance of having been developed from a cavity 
dug out of tho earthen bank forming the hut wall: The irregular 
Gistribution of the shells suggests that a shell dump preceded the 
erection of the walling stones which were necessitated by the accumu- 
lation of material during occupation. Half of a small bronve ring, 
07 inch in diameter and of semicircular cross-section 007 inch in 
diameter, with a sherd of a brown ware [23], were found at the back of 
tho large, outer corner stone at the south-west end of the cell. 

‘A layer of dark finoly-compacted greasy soil was found, on removal 
of the rubble, covering the surface of the south quadrant of the cirele, 
Stones of rather smaller size than in the rabble were abundant at this 
lovel, They were interbedded with and projected through the black 
soil. In places they were sufficiently closely packed to suggest a former 
cobbling; at the northern end a rim or lug sherd of black ware was 
found in black soil underneath this apparent cobbling [20]. 

To the north-east of the cell clear traces of hut-walling were 
recovered, and against this the black soil layer deepened to form an 
‘aren extending over about 2 feet 6 inches and running out about 2 feet 
from the wall, At its thickest it was approximately 9 inches deep, but 
thinned out rapidly in all directions. Beneath it undisturbed boulder- 
clay was uncovered, A few firmly bedded stones and a doubtful trace 
of burnt clay were found, but no clear evidence of a hearth was observed 
here, 

From this pocket of black soil a round piece of stone (?), » piece of 
curved bronze wire, 19 inch long, and of rectangular cross-section lees 
than O'1 inch square (4), and « considerable fragment of a pedestalled 
goblet, 28 inches high, together with a number of other sherds, were 
found [5]. Fragments of the same or a similar goblet were also found 
by riddling in the superficial earth and rubble in the western half of 
the circle, A miniature goblet of the same form, less than 1 inch high [9], 
was later found about 2 feet to the south-west of this pateh, 

‘A somewhat similar but smaller pocket of deep-black soil was found 
adjacent to the circle wall on the south-west, ic. immediately within 
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Inner Bank (X on fig. 12). Here close against the walling were fo 
‘n cupped-stone slab (?dish, mortar or post socket) [8], and about a foot 
‘away, in two pieces, a harp-shaped bronze fibula with enamel inlay (6). 
‘A number of charcoal fragments were found in this patch in close 
juxtaposition to the fibula and elsewhere. Sherds of black ware and 
charcoal fragments were found at several points at the very base of 
this black soil, that is, on the surface of the b lay which 





Pl. 12, View of south corner of Circle 5, showing Inner Wall 
fut-Cirele ballt against Inner Bank. 








was exposed beneath it. This boulder- 
duced by exeavation on the part of the builders of the hut, for no old 
humus layer covered it, and section levelling indicated that it had a 
definitely saucer-shaped profile. 

In extending the removal of the black s © the north-eastern 
part of the hut-cirele a rough paving was uncovered. It was formed 
bf irregularly shaped slabs approaching on an average one square foot 

; gaps were filled with a packing of smaller stones which appear 
ve been placed there intentionally. The surface was in general 
very even and sloped up towards the north-east. This paving ex- 
tended over the area indicated in the plan and ended irregularly towards 
the centre as shown; no stray slabs which might have completed 


y surface was evidently pro- 
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a more regular edge were traceable (see fig. 13), The greasy black 
soil extended over this paving and in the interstices between the slabs, 
Tt was later found that there was underneath the greater part of this 
paving a thin but definite layer of the black soil, an or so in depth, 
which yielded a few sherds and charcoal fragments, Beneath this the 
boulder-clay was encountered. ‘The paving was exposed north-eastwards 
until, along a line approximating to a shallow chord on the ciroumference 





















showing probable entrance 
dl junction of lower and higher paving. 

of the cirele, tho edge of a second paving was found, ‘This lay 6 to 8i 
higher than the first, No signs of a walling were found in this section 
and the higher paving ran on northwards for about 15 foet, where it 
butted on an outcrop of bed-rock which was covered only by a thin 
layer of turf. The line of outerop ran westwards, and the triangular 
aren thus enclosed (see fig. 10) was found to be covered with this higher 
paving. ‘The black-soil layer was considerably thinner and more patchy 
on this higher paving, but a segment of a quern [11] was found about 
1 foot in from its south-west margin. When later a portion of this 
paving was removed (producing the tronch in whieh the staff stands 
in fig, 13), a thin black-soil layer was found between it and the boulder- 
clay nnd bed-rock. In the south-west half, two sherds fitting together, 
two white pebbles, and numerous charcoul fragments (24] were found 
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close together in this layer. Several sherds and a stone whorl 'w 
later obtained by riddling from the black soil covering the boulder-« 
and paving of the hut floor [15, 16, 17] 

‘The walls of the hut-cirele when the tloor had been excavat 
the level of the paving or the boulder-clay stood at an average bi 
of 2 fect rising occasionally to 2 feet 6 inches, the core consisted of 
loose brownish earth and stones, The great accumulation of loose 
stones all over the floor of the circle indicates that the walls originally 























Vig. Md. View from Inner Bank of Walling separating Circles 4 and 5, 





stood considerably higher. 


inner face, consisting of rather loosely 
packed large slab-l 


stones set horizontally, had a slight batter; it 
was, however, well preserved for only short distances, being indicated 
elsewhere by an accumulation of large stones which overlay the black 
soil and had therefore fallen in with the decay of the structure. 
definite entrance could be observed, but the al 
‘aan accumulation of rubble at the south-west edge of the higher paving 
appeared to indicate that, as would be expected, it lay there. Traces 
of outer walling were only fo rth-western side. There 
was no sign of it on the rampart side, and the homogeneity of the 
rubble core which ran uninterruptedly from the inner hut face right 
through Inner Bank indicated that the hut was built ‘very shortly after 
the rampart. Since the rampart was no wider at this point it is 
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probable that the Inner Bank face served as hut wall in the section 
where the two ran parallel (fig. 12), ‘The form of the hut was only roughly 
circular; it was, as it were, compressed against the rampart, so that its 
N.W--S.B, axis was noticeably the longer. 

Hut-eircles 4 and 6 had been built closely adjacent to 5 (fig. 14). 
‘The inner wall of No. 4 was tangential to that of No. 5 on the latter's 
north-west side. Here a single walling faced on either side sufficed for 
the two huts, A fragment of charred wood [14] was uncovered at the 












Pig. 1G. HubClrele 2 after deturflngg Western Half 


foot of the inner face of the wall of Hut 4 at this point. The inner 
faces of the two huts diverged in both di ns, and the outer walls 
tld be traced for short distances (see figs. 10 and 14 
‘of post-holes, daub or a built hearth were found in 












No clear evide 
this circle. 





Hor-Omone No. 2 

‘This hut lay farther in from Inner Bank; at the closest its outer 
wall was 20 foet from the inner side. It was in conse, unaffected 
by the deeay of the rampart which may have reduced part of the 
walling and contributed to the interior rubble fill of Hub No. 5. 

‘The plan was a fairly regul: le with an interior diameter of 
17 to 18 feet surrounded by a walling about 4 feet thick (see fig, 17). 
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In the first instance the west half of the hut was alone deturfed and 
excavated in layers in order to obtain a clear section along its Nu-S. 
axis, The lower courses of the inner face of the wall were found fairly 
well preserved throughout, except for a space of about 3 feet 6 inches 
on the south, where the absence of face or dense rubble suggested 
the position of the original entrance. A depression in the walling had 
been noticeable at this point before deturfing, On the southern inner 
side of the entrance was found a large squarish block which may have 
framed the doorway, but elsewhere its margins were vague, An outer 
face to the hut-walling was also clearly traced over the greater part 
of the circumference, ‘This was, however, loss well preserved and had 
collapsed badly for some distance in the east, where the distinction 
between rubble core and fallen walling was vague and uncertain (along 
section A, B). The walling had been built up on the surface of 
the bouldor-clay. There was clear evidence of shallow excavation of 
the boulder-clay both within the wall, ie. to form the but floor and 
also on the outer face, forming a sballow ditch which may have served 
to prevent water-logging of the hut (see sections, fig. 15). ‘The standing 
wall faces were formed with horizontally packed slabs whose size 
tended to increase downwards, Very little batter was found on the 
faces where they were well preserved. Where best preserved, the wall 
facos rose about 1 foot 6 inches above the boulder-clay. They were 
lower and less massive than those of Cirele 5, Thin patches of dense 
black soil were found beneath the rubble within the circle, A number 
of closely packed small stonos were found embedded in this soil at 
various-points, but they formed no continuous cover and no traces of 
paving were found, Noar the centre of the circle the boulder-clay was 
hard, dry, and reddish, giving the appearance of having been burnt. 
Since, however, there was no considerable accumulation of black soil or 
charcoal above it and, as shown by a pit dug here, the reddish colour 
continued down nearly 2 feet, to bed-rock, it is doubtful whether it 
had any connection with a hearth. During the uncovering of the floor 
and walls the following were found: a number of small black-ware 
sherds about 6 inches outside the middle of the probable entrance [19] 
a sherd of black ware and a piece of animal bone 6 inches below the 
turf in the rubble on the outer part of the walling in the 

of section OD [25]; two black-ware sherds in similar posi 
outside the wall on the opposite side of the circle [26 
wedged among the fallen stones on the outer 
1 foot 6 inches from the above. 

‘Traces of u thick layer of dark black soil mixed with small stones 
were found just outside the wall to the north, ‘This appeared to underlie 
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the wall, a section of which was therefore removed. A quadrilateral 
area of apparent cobbling about 5 fect long and 3 feet wide and 4 
inches to 9 inches deep was thus exposed (see fig. 15). Tt Iny almost 
entirely below the hut wall. From it a large number of sherds and 
some charcoal fragments were obtained (28, i-ix]. ‘The ware was similar 
to the black pottery previously obtained, but the level itself must 
certainly have been formed before the construction of the hut. 

‘This hut, although well preserved and affording in consequence 








Fig, 17, Hut-Clrole 2 from the east. 





of constructional methods, yielded far less evidence 
Of occupation than No. 5. The lnyer of black soil on the floor was 
Considerably thinner (see sections in figs. 10 and 15), and it will be 
hhoted that all the finds were recovered outside or underlying the hut 
‘walls, ‘The hut in part overlapped an earlier floor to which the sub- 
mural cobbling belonged. 


valuable indicat! 











East Forr: Tae DEerences, 





‘As already explained, the defences of the East Fort are placed some 
way below the eastern summit of Tun Law where the ground is 
felatively more level and so less defensible than the slopes of the 
western peak. An Inner Bank encircles the whole fort, even curving 
round along the present edge of the cliff on the north-west. The 
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principal ditch is placed immediately at the foot of Inner Bank, Out- 
side it comes a Middle Bank which joins on to Outer Bank of West 
Fort on the north-west. Finally the gentle slope towards Coldingham 
Loch on the south is protected by an Outer Rank, This runs from 
the cliff edge, south-east of the summit, right across the hollow 
separating the two peaks, and then curves back to join Middle Bank, 
40 feet before that joins Outer Bank of West Fort. East of the gap 
in Outer Bank that seems to mark the gate there are indications of 1 
ditch cut in the rock outside the bank. ‘The nature of these defences 
could only be tested by a single trench, 8 feet wide (section V), at right 
angles to Middle Bank, running south-west from a point 276} feet from 





re 





Fig. 1K Section V. (Seale in feet.) 


Inner Bank, West Fort, on the line of section 1114 and cutting Inner 
Bank of East Fort at point 80 feet from the gate through it. Inner 
Bank and the ditch outside it were, of course, also cut by section IV 
which started in West Fort. N.B.—Section V in fig. 18 has been 
divided for convenience in reproduction, but really represents one 
continuous line, 

Inner Bank seoms to have been piled up on the edge of # rocky 
ledge, outcrops of which still project above the turf at two points 
between the line of section and the gate. On the line of section V 
the crest of the rampart seems to rise less than 2 feet above the 
level of the turf immediately inside it. That is, however, due to a 
considerable accumulation of silt, washed down from the slopes above, 
at its base on the inside. Actually Inner Bank here rises even to-day 
nearly 5 feet above the underlying till, It consists of rubble, still 2 
feet thick at the crest, over a core of tightly packed clay which looks 
suspiciously like undisturbed till. Internally the rampart is supported 
by a very carefully built revetment wall, consisting of big slabs on 
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edge supporting two or three courses of smaller ones. At the best- 
preserved point exposed, the wall still stands 3 fect 3 inches high and 
is formed of four courses of blocks with a filling of smaller stones: 
between the second and third, Most of the blocks have been roughly 
aquared and the joints between them have been plugged with clay, 
corners being packed with smaller stones, A layer of black fatty soil 
covered the original turf surface immediately inside this revetment, 
At the base of the wall the black deposit was 10 to 12 inches thick, 











Fig 19, Bast Port: Loner Bank, tuner Wall 


but farther in it rapidly thinned out, Many broke 
several pots sherds were recove depo 
lies and to expose more of 
to the south 


animal bones and 

In the hope of 
the wall, section 
st long the base of the revet- 






increasing our stock of 
V was extended 12 f 
ment (fig. 19). 

‘Traces of e uncovered on the edge of the ditch 
17 feet from the internal revetment, The range of large blocks here 
exposed (fig. 20) had, however, probably slipped outwards down the 
pre nus rocky searp’of the ditch; in any ease, ledges of native rock 
wore found behind and above the blocks. It is uncertain to what extent 
this rock searp was a natural feature or the result of quarrying. The 
highest ridge under Inner Bank lay 49425 fect above 0.D.; on the 
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opposite side of the ditch, 17 feet away, living rock was again exposed 
at a level of 493 feet, On the other hand, the walls of the intervening 
ditch consisted of apparently intact till on which a black archwological 
deposit rested directly. It would, therefore, seem likely that there had 
been two parallel ridges here in preglacial times, the space between 
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Fig, 3, Bast Fort: Inner Bank (outer face). 


having been subsequently filled with boulder clay, On this assumption 
the ditch would have been nearly 3 feet deep and 11 feet wide. In 

2% the range pole is fixed in the bottom of the diteh. It was filled 
with rabble from the banks, under which came a yery thin deposit of 
black soil containing animal bones but no artifacts. A similar deposit 
was found at the bottom of this ditch in section T 

What must here be called Middle Bank stands upon the outer of the 
parallel ridges of rock just mentioned. It consists of earth and rubble, 
but is strengthened on its inner side by a core or kerb of big stones 
rather carelessly thrown together. Beyond the bank there is a steep 
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scarp of rock, the level of the rock-surface falling in stages from 49425 
feot above O.D, to less than 490 feet, 

Below this rock-face, the till, interrupted by low rock outcrops, runs 
almost dead level, 490 feet above O.D., for 33 feet. It was covered by less 
than 1 foot of sterile soil, This plain is interrupted by Outer Bank, 





Fig, 21. Outer Wall of East Fort (inner face). 


which has an apparent elevation of nearly 2 feet. It consists mainly 
‘of rabble, but is stiffened near its centre by a built wall standing 2 fect 
6 inches high from the till. The wall is only one course thick and is 
faced on the inside only. It leans against a packing of rubble, piled 
2 fect deep over a core of rammed clay and stones. A similar packing 
was noted against the foot of the wall on its inner side. Over this was 
a layer of large slabs, tilted as if they had fallen from the crest of the 
wall, but more probably so placed to support it (fig. 21). 

‘The level surface of till runs under the wall of Outer Bank with a 
scarcely perceptible dip for a further 15 feet. Thereafter rock outcrops 
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and falls away in 5 feet from 487M feet to 48550 feet above O.D. 
‘This searp was probably natural, as from its foot the till continues to 
slope away very gently. On the line of section this slope was inter- 
rupted by a row of large boulders supporting an Ontermost Bank of 
rubble, not superficially visible. Ten to thirty feet east from the line 
of section V, however, the kerb of Outermost Bank is replaced by a 
connterscarp quarried in living rock. Here, in fact, there exists an 
obvious rock-cut outer ditch outside and at the foot of Outer Bank. 
‘This is indicated on Craw’s plan (PI. V.). Outermost Bank is presumably a 
substitute for Outer Ditch at a point where the ground surface did not 
permit of a suitable excavation, 

The entrance to East Fort evidently lay in the hollow between the 
two peaks of Tun Law, Judging from surface indications, the gates 
through the three banks are not in line as they are in West Fort, 
Only at the gap through Inner Bank could the entrances be excavated. 
Acstrip eastward from the apparent centre of the gap was uncovered 
here. No paving or unambiguous internal structure was exposed. ‘The 
onrth-fast stones shown in fig, 7 may, howaver, represent respectively 
the inner cheek and the west end of the internal revetment of Inner 
Bank. 

As noted by Professor Forde, the apparent hut-circles near the cliff 
in East Fort proved on deturfing to be merely natural hollows in the 
rock, The only relio-bed in the fort was accordingly that at the base 
of Inner Bank, 





‘Tue RuLarive AGEs or THE Two Forts, 


‘The relies recovored from East Fort being insuflicient to determine 
its exact age, an attempt was made to settle its age relative to West 
Fort by excavation at the point where the ramparts of the two forts 
join. ‘The junction occurs on the crest of the rocky ridge on which 
Middle Bank 2 of West Fort also stands. It is overgrown with whins 
and undermined by rabbit-burrows, so that the site was not promising. 
On removing whins, turf, and surface soil, an irregular line of loose 
stones of large size was exposed, ‘These stones, following closely the 
apparent line of Outer Bank, West Fort, seem to belong to a coping 
crowning its crest, South-east of them were other large stones which 
might have slid down from the same bank. Nearly at right angles to 
these lines, we exposed another consisting of an irregular mass of tilted 
slabs, ‘These seemod to follow the apparent crest of East Fort’s Middle 
Bank, and to denote its core or crown. ‘This ridge Jay definitely at a 
lower level than the stones attributed to West Fort’s Outer Bank. 
Yet in no case did fast stones of the latter overlie the core of East 
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Fort's wall, but there was an apparent gap in the higher line where 
East Fort’s core abutted upon it. 

On the south-west, ic,, outside the line of either wall, the land slopes 
away quite fast, and rabbits have been particularly busy. Where the 
kerb of East Fort’s wall might have been expected, a couple of large 
slabs, orientated in the appropriate direction, were actually uncovered. 
These stones, however, were not earth-fast, but might have slipped. 
Stones certainly derived from West Fort’s Outer Bank actually overlay 
these, but outside the line they were supposed to have marked, other 
stones, undoubtedly derived from West Fort's bank, were found at a 
lower level. Still farther south, a rocky ridge that may have been 
quarried continues the line attributed to East Fort’s Middle Bank. 

‘These facts are regrettably ambiguous. The ciroumstances that stones 
attributable to West Fort form a line at a higher level than the core 
of East Fort’s bank, and that slipped stones from West Fort overlie 
stones supposed to have slipped down from Bast Fort’s bank, would 
seem to favour the priority of the latter. But in the one case we have 
a core, in the other a crown, The former cannot be discovered run- 
ning under the latter, but rather stops short on its line, That is 
compatible with the view that East Fort's bank, which is here climbing 
up along a rocky ridge, was continued just up to the line of West 
Fort’s bank and no further, In that ease stones from the latter might 
easily have slipped down over the core of East Fort’s bank, when both 
structures were disintegrating. In other words, the bank of East Fort 
would have been joined on to # pre-existing bank of West Fort. This 
sooms, perhaps, the most reasonable deduction and, of course, implies the 
priority of West Fort. The builders of Hast Fort would have taken the 
outworks of the older structure for their second line of rampart con- 
tinuing thoir own inner ditch at its base right down to the cliff edge 
‘as section IV showed. 























Renscs, 


‘The forts, though undoubtedly inhabited, yielded regrettably few 
In West Fort, relies were discovered only in the black soil on 
the floor of Hut-cirele 5 and in the adjoining cell and under or just outside 
the walls of Hut-cirele 2. There was no archwological deposit in the 
ditch, and that in the ditch of East Fort yielded only animal bones. ‘The 
only relies from Enst Fort were collected from the deposit of black soil 
against the inner side of Inner Diteh. 

The Pottery from both forts was all coarse, hand-made, and un- 
decorated, Most of the fragments were small and lacked any features 
indicative of age. The ware was generally dirty black to buff-red 
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externally, the core being always dark in West Fort. Only the cup, 
shown in fig. 22, a, from East Fort is burnt throughout to a reddish buff, 
but the bowl, [28a] from West Fort, is dark brown throughout, 

‘The rims did not as a rule show signs of special treatment and none 
were definitely everted. Still the rim [19], found outside the door of 
Hut-circle 2, is over half an inch broad and carefully flattened down. 

‘Two groups of forms are recognisable: open bowllike dishes which 
may in some cases have had round bottoms are represented by three 
fragments from West Fort, two from beneath the wall of Circle 2, 
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and one from the black earth in Circle 5. The latter belonged to a 
coarse black-ware vessel, with a rim diameter of about 610 inches. One 
d from Circle 2 bad formed part of a dish, 730 inches wide and about: 
375 inches deep, of very conrse dark-brown ware, This type of dish does 
not seem common and its occurrence, both on the floor of Circle § and 
under the walls of 
obviously after the formation of the sub-mural deposit, did not long 
precede the abandonment of the site. 

‘The second group is characterised by flat splayed bases. Some must 
have belonged to vessels of considerable size; one fragment found beneath 
the wall of Hut-circle 2 has a wall half an inch thick. The only shape 
that can be restored is, however, the small goblet. The most perfect is 
the dark-faced vessel from Circle 5, West Fort (fig. 22,0), It stands 260 








rele 2, suggests that the erection of the Intter, 
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inches high and measures about 20 inches across the rim and 22) to 
2:40 inches across the base, ‘The complete miniature goblet (fig. 2, b) found 
‘on the opposite side of the same circle, though less than 1 inch in height, 
obviously belongs to precisely the same class. Close parallels are offered 
by a goblet from the top level at Traprain Law,' and another in the 
Society's Museum from Ghegan Rock, Seacliff, East Lothian? The red- 
ware eup from East Fort must be 
assigned to thesame family on account 
of its splayed base, though it is rela~ 
tively wider than the foregoing; its 
diameter is 270 inches at the mouth 
and 255 inches at the base, while it 
stands only 210 inches high (fig. 2, a). 
Metal was surprisingly rare. The 
most important object was the bronze 
fibula (fig. 23) found in Hut-cirele 5 
as described by Professor Forde. It 
was, unfortunately, much corroded, 
distorted by heat, and broken when 
found, so that an exact reconstruction 
is no longer possible. It is harp- 
shaped with a T-head, belonging 
apparently to the “head-stud” type 
(group Q of Collingwood's elnssifica- 
tion). The foot is imperfect and the 
massive bow much corroded, so that 
it eannot be asserted with absolute 
confidence that the back was not 
decorated, though on the available wes 
evidence that seems very unlikely. pig. 2x Bronze Brooch. (Nat. Size) 
‘The catch-plate is continued as a 
decreasing flange projecting from the underside of the bow to the latter's 
highest point; it is traversed near the foot by asmall rivet. The T-shaped 
head had been badly bent and was broken at the base of the bow, 
apparently along the line of the notch in which the pin once worked. It 
has been possible to re-attach the broken portion which is, however, both 
incomplete and deformed, Still the edges of the noteh are visible on 
both sections, On both sections there remain traces of a tube or groove, 
2mm. in diameter, that once ran the whole length of the T. Though 
the underside of the head has been broken off along the line of this tube, 
enough remains to show that the tube was only the socket for a single 
"Proceedings, vol. teil p. 1, + bid, vol. vil 370. 
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strand of wire, presumably a pivot, and not the bed of a spring-coil, 
‘The brooch, therefore, may most. plausibly be assigned to the hinged 
group. 

Along the head of the bow, immediately above the notch, projects a 
narrow crest (incomplete), evidently the usual reminiscence of the hook 
which held in place the cord of the earlier spring brooches. Above the 
crest is an eye of blue enamel in a circular frame below overhanging 
scale mouldings, This is the “stud” that gives its name to the type of 
fibula, On the upper surface of the T-pieco may be seen, on the better 
preserved side, a square divided into four lattices, filled alternately with 
red and blue enamel panes, ‘The whole frame seems to be of silver 
let into the bronze or else to be silyered over. 

The brooch soems later than those from the Lamberton Moor 
hoard, but closely resembles two from Traprain found respectively 
in the bottom and top levels? Messrs Edwards, Fox, and Hawkes agree 
that the later half of the second century Ab, is the upper limit for our 
specimen, 

A short strip of bronze wire, fiat at one end and square at the other, 
was found in the black earth at the east side of Hut-circle 6 and a 
segment of a bronze ring of semicircular section with beading on the 
convex exterior in the adjacent cell. 














Mixcellancous relic From West Fort: 

Stono spindle whorl (diameter 1-80 inch)—Huteirele 5. 

Hone—Hut-eirele 5. 

Sogment of upper stone of rotary quern, 60 inches 
and 1°80 inch thick—Hut-cirole 5, 

Irregular block of stone about 5 inches by 4 inches square with a 
circular hollow 3 inches in diameter, pecked out in the centre 
—a door socket or small mortar—Hut-cirele 5, 

From East Fort: elay button or playing man, flat on one side 
and convex on the other, measuring about 1 inch across, and 
4 similar object of bone. 





liameter 





‘The complete absence of iron (a horseshoe, medimval or modern, was, 
however, found just under the turf in the entrance to West Fort), Roman 
pottery, coins, glass or shale ornaments and bone implements, is very 
surprising. The relics, unfortunately, give no clue as to the relative 
ages of the two forts, On the strength of the pottery and brooch, West 
Fort at least must have been occupied at some date between Ap, 150 
and a.v, 400, 
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The Animal Bones, all in a very fragmentary state, from the ditch 
of East Fort and from Hut-circle 5 in West Fort were kindly examined 
by Mr Bryner Jones of the Welsh Department of Agriculture. He 
identified ox and sheep or goat. 

The Wood Ash and Charcoal were examined by Mr M. Y. Orr 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, through the courtesy of the Regius 
Keeper. He was able to recognise oak, hazel, bireh, and perhaps 
willow. 


Iv. 


RUDH’ AN DUNAIN CHAMBERED CAIRN, SKYE. By W. LINDSAY 
SCOTT, DS.C., B.A. F.S.A.Scor. 


Srrvatios or Carrs. 


As the situation of this cairn is somewhat surprising and may 
throw light on the distribution of population in Neolithic times it 
seems desirable to deal with it before proceeding to a description of 
the cairn itself. The promontory of Rudh’ an Dunain lies on the west 
coast of Skye at the apex of a triangle of uneven bog and moorland, 
some eight square miles in extent, broken by many small crags. The 
base of this triangle is formed by the precipitous line of the Cuillin 
Hills, its south side by the Sound of Soay, and its north-west side by 
the sea loch of Brittle, Just within the apex is the brackish lochan, 
Loch na h’Airde, which falls out into the Sound of Soay through « 
channel 100 yards in length which fills from the sea at equinoctial 
springs (fig. 1). A neck of land, 200 yards across, divides the head of 
the lochan from the small bay, Camas a’Mhurain, on the Loch Brittle 
side of the promontory. Apart from a narrow strip along the shore 
near the head of Loch Brittle, the only part of this area capable of 
cultivation is a shallow valley running west-south-west for something 
leas than half a mile to Loch na h'Airde. 

Owing to the formidable barrier of the Cuillins, beyond which lie 
Coruisk and the precipitous shores of the sea-loch of Scavaig, the 
only land access to this area not involving serious climbing is 
through its northern corner from Glen Brittle. This long and narrow 
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glen, with high hills on both its sides, is itself easy of approach only 
by a single pass from its head over to Drynoch at the head of Loch 
Harport. 

Nor is access to Rudh' an Dunain easier by sea, A landing-place 
3 miles to the east of the point is used in fair weather by the fisher- 
men of Soay, but it offers no shelter and is impracticable in any sea. 
The head of Loch Brittle is shoal and sandy and attractive enough for 
flat-bottomed boats in off-shore winds, but it is unapproachable in 





Rush’ an Dunain 





Skye 





Camas. Maurain| 





Co Bes hint so) 


Fig. 1. Map of Rudh'an Dunain, Skye. (Seale { n.=1i00 ft) 


winds between south and west. Camas a’Mhurain, the small bay 
already mentioned north-eastward of Rudh’ an Dunain, is rocky, but 
can be used by small boats in calm weather. The outfall of Loch na 
h’Airde, thongh its sea approach is encumbered with rocks, is sheltered 
on the south-west by the islet of Sgeir Mhor, which is joined at low 
water to the shore. It has, in fact, been used at some past period asa 
boat port and boulders have been moved aside to make a runway, but 
it would be dangerous to approach in any swell, The higher level of 
the land in the Hebrides in late Neolithic times, as evidenced, for 
example, by the position of the chambered cairn of Geirisclett, in 
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North Uist,! would have improved the shelter provided by Sgeir Mhor, 
and in winds in which it was unusable resort might perhaps have 
been had to Camas a’Mhurain, but access to the promontory by sea 
can never have been satisfactory. 

‘The triangular area described is now wholly uninhabited; Glen 
Brittle has eleven inhabited houses, but their number is diminishing. 
In the eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries there was a larger 
population, and remains of houses and cultivation extend both up the 
glen and a mile slong the southern shore of the loch, Until the 
middle of last century Rudh’ an Dunain was farmed separately from 
Glen Brittle by the family of Macaskill, and the ruined two-storied 
farmhouse stands at the head of the shallow valley running down to 
Loch na h'Airde. The grave of the last Macaskill, tacksman of Rudh’ 
an Dunain, is in the churchyard of Kilmoruy, Loch Bynort. 

There is no known evidence of ancient habitation in Glen Brittle. 
Apart from the cairn which is the subject of this paper, the only 
recorded evidence of ancient settlement in the triangle of moorland of 
which Rudh’ an Dunain is the apex is the “galleried dun™ of the same 
name! This massively built structure defends the neck of a very 
small triangular promontory, the vertical sea cliffs of which command 
the ontfall of Loch na h’Airde and the boat port described above. As 
neither it, nor any of its limited class, has been excavated, its date 
must be a matter of conjecture, but there is no prima facie reason for 
dating it otherwise than to the Early Iron Age with the brochs which 
it 80 closely resembles? 

Attention has been drawn to the situation of Rudh' an Dunain cairn 
because it appears remarkable that a chambered cairn should be found 
in this exceptionally remote and inhospitable spot. The cairn, as will 
be shown below, was an elaborate structure of its class and was used in 
Neolithic and in Beaker times. There is a small cairn at Kraiknish 
on Loch Eynort, 3 miles to the north of Glen Brittle, which was 
excavated by the writer, and found to cover a pentagonal cist containing 
two beakers and a'flint button scraper. This cist might possibly be 

4 he evidence hin Deen collected by De J. G, Callander: Proc. Sor. Ant, Scot, xo, Lal, p.818, 

+ Roy. Com, Hist, Mon. (Scot.) Outer Hebrides, Skye, and Small stra, No. 483, 

+ Fora discussion on * galleried dua” see A. O. Curley Antiguify, val. 1p. 29, and Roy. Com, 
Hist, Mon. (Soot), Outer Hebrites, Skye, and Swat Toles, pp. xx3¥ and xaxvi, Tt ie tentatively 
suggested by the Commlesion that the stapler form of galleried dun may stan atthe head of ax 
‘rolutionsry series of increasing complexity of which the broch inthe culmination, So faras it can 
be lavestigated without excavation, however, Rudh’ an Dunia appears no less complex than a 
broch, although itis, from the nature ofits site less extensive. The distinctive features of broch 
siraetare are Westically reproduced, and the manner and quality of the workmanship present no 
features which would diferentiate it from the nest Hebridean brochs. "Professor VG. Childe 


comments on this muect in Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin, vol. part p. 7, no 
‘Report in Man, iver 1900 Bere PLT net a 
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regarded as transitional in type between the chambered cairn and the 
Bronze Age short cist. These two cairns provide the only evidence of 
habitation before the Iron Age in the mountainous area lying between 
the relatively fertile lands of Strathaird to the east and of Loch 
Bracadale to the north, The general distribution of chambered cairns 
in the Hebrides does not, however, suggest that they were ordinarily 
placed at great distances from the dwellings of the living, and the work 
of constructing them must have involved a substantial number of men. 
It seems necessary to suppose therefore that this region, which has 
never supported more than a sparse population in modern times, was 
moderately thickly inhabited in the Neolithic and Beaker periods, ‘This 
is consistent with the view commonly held of the deterioration of 
climate and with the evidence for the growth of peat since that time;! 
freed of its covering of peat, the soil of the low ground immediately 
to the west and south-west of the Cuillins would support « far greater 
number of domestic animals than it now does. 


Sere or Carry. 


‘The cairn, which is not shown in the Ordnance Survey, stands at 
the highest point of the neck of land between Loch na h'Airde and 
Camas a’Mhurain, in lat, 57°9'58"N. and long. 671845" W., at a height of 
some 30 feet above the sea, The site is approximately level, and is now 
covered with rough grass and heather over the solid basalt, Although 
higher land lies hetween it and the point of Rudh’ an Dunain, the view 
from the cairn is wide and includes the Quillins to the north-east, the 
coast of Skye to the north-west, and the islands of Higg and Rum to 
seaward. It is customary to remark on the view from cairns, though 
T confess I know of no evidence that the dead have ever been regarded, 
or are anywhere now regarded, as being gratified hy an extensive 
prospect. 





ConpivIoN BEFORE Excavation, 


‘The cairn stands to a height of 1 feet above the solid rock on 
whieh the tomb is built. The northern side is disturbed, but is probably 
not substantially denuded; from the highest point, which is north of 
the centre of the cairn and of the chamber, it slopes away at a shallow 
angle and the south side has obviously been largely reduced. A wall 
joining Loch na h’Airde and Camas a’Mhurain and skirting the eairn 





Eg. ln the report of the excavation of Callanish, Proc. Sor. Ant, Scot, vol ii. 
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is presumably built from cairn material; one substantial slab is incor- 
porated in it and two others lie beside its base. Except on the steepest 
parts of the northern face there is a thick growth of turf and heather, 
and that this has long been so is evidenced by the infiltration of soil 
into the roofed antechamber and vestibule. Before excavation seven 
slabs of the peristalith appeared to heights varying up to 2 feet through 
the material of the cairn, but there was no visible indication of any 
other part of the structure, The boundary of the cairn is indefinite, 
but a circle 78 feet in diameter approximates to the apparent present 
periphery. No superficial evidence appears of an encireling ditch. 





ExrenT or Excavations, 


With the kind consent of Macleod of Macleod, excavations were 
carried out by my wife and myself in September 1931. The chamber 
was found to the south-east of the centre of the somewhat dubious 
circle mentioned in the last paragraph; its roof was fallen in and it 
was excavated from the top downwards to the solid rock. Opening 
out of the-chamber was an antechamber, roofed and in perfect condition ; 
this was oxcavated from the chamber. Opening out of this was a 
vestibule,! also roofed and in perfect condition; this was excavated from 
the antechamber, The vestibule communicated through a portal, of 
which the lintel had slipped slightly forward and one jamb had tilted, 

ith a forecourt defined by a crescentic facade which continued round 
a “horn” to form a peristalith, The uorthern half of this forecourt 
was excavated, though not fully out to the limits of the cairn, and the 
peristalith was traced round the northern “horn.” Time unfortunately 
did not allow of the peristalith being traced further or of the southern 
half of the forecourt being excavated. I hope to have the opportunity 
to do so in the present year; meanwhile nothing can be stated with 
certainty about the peristalith or any other possible features external 
to the chamber, antechamber, and vestibule. 

‘A careful examination was made of all save the purely superficial 
material exeayated from the chamber, antechamber, and vestibule, and 
also from the inner forecourt as defined by the prone slab to be 
mentioned below. The extremely sticky nature of the material did not 
allow of the use of a riddle and it had to be broken in the hand before 
being picked over. Labour was not available, and the only heavy gear 
which could be obtained and brought to this lonely spot consisted of 
large drift timber from the shore, a short length of chain, and such 








+ 1 have adopted the term “vestibule” to describe this part of the structure, which could 
tueruativay becousdered us very short pamage, The frm shold be wert ae impartial 
ween these two views. 
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grass rope as is used locally for tethering stirks. ‘The moving of stones 
too heavy to be hauled or pushed up an inclined plane formed of 
drift timber had therefore to be effected by levering on round pebbles. 
Particular difficulty was met with in dealing with the fallen roof of 
the chamber, which, though considerably shattered, included two slabs, 
each more than half a ton in weight. The southern half of the roof 
had fallen in first and the cairn material which had fallen after it lay 
below and between these two large slabs from the northern half of the 
roof. All efforts to shift them with a derrick improvised from drift 
timber and grass ropes having failed, it was necessary to clear the 
southern half of the chamber to the solid rock and to lever the slabs 
on to the cleared area, I do not think that the work suffered from the 
primitive nature of the gear, and insight was undoubtedly obtained 
into the problems of megalithic building, but there were anxious as 
well as strenuous moments. 





Geyerat. Descrirrioy or THE Tomn, 


The axis of chamber, antechamber, vestibule, and forecourt is east- 
south-east; for convenience of description it will be assumed to be east. 
‘The plan and elevations (Pls. VI. and VIL) will, I hope, render detailed 
description unnecessary. The chamber is polygonal on plan, approxi- 
mating to a cirele 7 feet 3 inches in diameter; the original height of 
the roof must have been about 7 feet above the solid basalt floor. ‘The 
antechamber is trapezoid on plan, 4 feet 3 inches in length and 3 fect 
9 inches in greatest width ; its height is 5 feet 4 inches. The vestibule 
is pentagonal, the south wall showing a recess; it is 3 feet 3 inches in 
length, the same in greatest width, and 3 feet 10 inches in height. As 
the lintel has slipped forward and slightly down, the original opening 
of the portal is uncertain, but its probable width is 1 foot 8 inche: 
and its height, as judged from the partially displaced north jamb, 
2 feet 6 inches, 

The whole structure—chamber, antechamber, vestibule, forecourt 
facade, and peristalith, so far as traced—is built on the principle of half 
timbering with alternate orthostatic pillars and panels of dry stone 
masonry (fig. 2). ‘The orthostats stand on the solid rock and ure not 
wedged at their bases. The stability of the chamber depends on the 
principle of the arch, the horizontal pressure of the cairn acting to press 
pillars and panels more closely together. Except in the north-west corner, 
where the walling diverges somewhat from the circular plan and the 
panel between P.4 and P.5 has partially slipped down and inwari 
the chamber is in excellent preservation. The majority of the cours 
of dry stone masonry consist of single slabs stretching the whole width 
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of the panel, so that there was no opportunity for the panels to buckle. 
‘The pillars of the chamber are of gabbro, basalt, or dolerite, all 
igneous rocks available locally. Two gabbro pillars, P.3 and P.6, show 
hollows capable of interpretation as cup-marks; by comparison with 
other hollows in the same rock these seem more likely to be natural. 








Fig. 2, Eastern part of Chamber showing Antechamber partly excavated. 


‘The roof of the chamber has been formed of large slabs of a fine- 
grained basalt, which splits along a remarkably plane surface and is 
possibly a variety of basalt found elsewhere in Skye and named 
mugearite. There is no evidence of corbelling. A large slab lies over 
P.3 and P.4 and the panel P.3/P-4, and stretches into the body of the 
cairn for a distance of at least 3 feet; its outer edge does not oversail 
the west wall of the chamber, however, and it was probably designed 
merely to spread the weight of the roof. A moderate-sized slab over- 
lying P.3 and the panel P.2/P.3 probably served the same purpose. 
The antechamber is approached from the chamber by a door of 
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which the jambs are pillars roughly square in section set diagonally 
(figs, 2 and 3). The door leading from the antechamber to the vestibule 
has similar jambs also set diagonally (fgs. 5 and 6). ‘The fine dry 





ig. Doorway into Autechamber from Chasnber 


stone walling of the antechamber will be seen from figs. 4 and 5. 
‘The roof of the antechamber and vestibule is composed of heavy slabs 
stretching into the mound on both sides. The antechamber roof slab 
overlaps the two slabs forming the roof of the vestibule; these two 
lnst are at the-same level and join neatly. Attention may be drawn 
to the descending heights of chamber, antechamber, and vestibule. 
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‘The vestibule leads directly into the forecourt through a portal now 
partially ruined, The portal is most clearly seen in fig. 9, a photograph 
taken when the portal area was fully .d; the heavy lintel i: 














Fig. 4. South Wall of Antechamuber, 





fallen forward and downward from the eastward roof slab o! 
vestibule. A large block, 3 feet 3 inches long, is shown in fig. $ in the 
centre lying below the lintel in the position in which it was found; it 
was ne to remove it from this position to examine the portal 
area. Its original purpose is obscure; it is possible that it formed part 
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of a superstructure to the lintel suchas is found in some of the Mediter- 
ranean tombs with which comparison is made below, notably the 
Giants’ Tombs of Sardinia. 





North Walla of Antechaber anil Vestibale, 


Between chamber and antechamber, antechamber and vestibule, and 
vestibule and forecourt are septal slabs or blocks standing on the rock 
floor and varying between 9 inches and 1 foot 3 inches in height. 
There is a similar block in the vestibule just east of the septal block 
dividing this from the antechamber ; it rests on the rock floor, and its 
most probable purpose is to form, with the vestibule-antechamber 
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septum, a groove to hold a door to the antechamber. 
and bar holes have been found in the rock-cut to 


Fig. & Antechamber, Vestibule, and Portal from Chamber, looking ent 
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by the pressure of the cairn, Immediately south of the portal is a 
panel of which the lower courses are in good preservation (fig. 7), 
ond this is a large orthostatic block, Q. his has fallen forward, 
and its head has been broken off and lies beneath it (fig. 8), Its 

ginal height was probably about 6 feet 6 inches. To the north of 
the portal the first panel is completely collapsed; beyond that is an 
orthostatic slab, Q.2, 6 feet in height, complete and tilted slightly 















Portal, begin 








forward (figs. 9 and 10), The two succeeding orthostats, Q.3 and Q.4, 
are 5 feot and 3 feet 6 inches in height; the first is vertical and the 
second tilts slightly forward (fig. 10). The intervening panels, Q.2/Q.3 
and Q.3/Q.4, are composed of large blocks of roughly rectangular 
section, but owing to the pressure of the eairn this walling is pressed 
outward and the upper courses are fallen (figs. 9 and 10). ‘The panel 
beyond Q.4 stands vertical and to what may be its or 
of 1 foot 9 but the next succeeding orthostat, which stood at 
the extremity of the ho: ‘The panel between this gap 
and the next following orthostat, Q.5, stands to a height of 1 foot 
1 inch in a single course; no stones are fallen, and if a second course 
ever existed it must have been stolen with the orthostat at the point 
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of the horn, @.5, the last orthostat reached by the excavations, stands 
vertical and % feet 4 inches in height. Some 4 feet beyond, another 
orthostat, about 3 feet 2 inches in height, protrudes through the cairn 
and is apparently vertical. 

‘The forecourt fagade thus appears as a structure crescentic in plan, 
with the portal at the centre of the coneav urving round at its 
5 to form rounded horns and continuous with the peristalith 























Fig. % Portal aren looking west, partly cleared 


which presumably surrounds the monument, In elevation the facade 
rises in height from the horns to the centre, but the portal is lower than 
the orthostats to north and south of it, although it is possible, as is 
suggested above, that it originally carried a superstructure whi 
its height at least to that of these orthostats. The stability of the facade 
must have depended on the pressure of the cairn upon its outer as well 
‘as on its inner side, and it is to be noted that, while beyond Q.4 the 
orthostats and walling showed no signs, to the limited extent of the 
excavations, of being pressed outward, the facade of the forecourt was 
tilted forward and in part fallen, As this could only have occurred 
when the forecourt area was cleared of cairn material, it follows that 
such clearing had occurred at some period subsequent to the original 
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Fig. 10, Northern half of Foreeourt Fagade, looking north, 
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construction, Numerous blocks similar to those of which the panels of 
the facade are constructed lie on ground-level or resting on one another 
at distances up to 3 feet from the facade (fig. 10), and they can hardly 
‘owe their presence here to the ravaging of the cairn for building 
material. They would, moreover, have provided particularly valuable 
building material, and would hardly have been left behind by people 
stealing stones if they had then been exposed, It occurred to me that 
they might have belonged to one of those stone ramps external to the 
peristalith, the existence of which has been discovered by Mr W. J. Hemp. 
‘The blocks at Rudh’ an Dunain, however, lie in no identifiable order, 
and nearly all flat on the ground, The only probable inference seems 
to be that the forecourt area was deliberately cleared to ground-level 
for some purpose connected with the use of the tomb. 

Attention should be called to the prostrate slab, 8.5, 4 feet 9 inches in 
length and 1 foot # inches in width, which lies across the forecourt, but 
not quite at right angles to its axis, at a distance of 5 feet from the 
portal (fig. 7). This slab is not uniform in thickness, but it is wedged 
‘up so that its flat upper surface is horizontal. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that its position is not accidental, and that it served some 
original purpose connected with the tomb, 














Contents oF THE Tos, 


‘The upper part of the contents of the chamber consisted of cairn 
stones, earth, and broken roof slabs, and was entirely sterile down to a 
height of 3 feet from the floor. From 3 feet to 1 foot above the floor 
was @ layer of brown earth mixed with fallen stones, which will be 
referred to as the “beaker stratum.” From 1 foot above floor-level down 
to the solid basalt floor was a layer of black earth of an extremely slimy 
character containing only a fow small stones; this will be referred to as 
the “neolithic stratum.” The dividing plane between these two strata 
was sharply marked. The same strata were found at the same levels 
in the antechamber and vestibule, the latter of which was filled to its 
roof and the former to within about a foot of its roof; the black 
earth was, however, less 1y than in the chamber. No object of any 
sort was found in the vestibule, and it will be conve: it to treat the 
chamber and antechamber together. Plans of these showing the finds 
in the beaker and neolithic strata respectively are on Pl. VILL 




















J At Belas Knap long barrow, Gloucestershire (W. J. Hemp, Troma, Bristol and 
Gloncestershire Arch. Soe., col. Ik p. 38), and at Plas Newydd Chambered Tomb, Anglesey (report 
not yet published), Sach « ramp supports the peristalith of a chambered tomb whieh T have 
recently been exeavating in Anglesey. 
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Brakes SrRarom, 


‘The only pottery found in the beaker stratum was the beaker at 
fig. 11. The greater part of this vessel lay scattered in the north-west 
corner of the chamber at a height of about 1 foot 6 inches above the 
floor; the remaining fragments were not discovered in any part of the 
area excavated. It has been restored at the British Museum. It is a 
large vessel, 78 inches in height, with a distinct foot, a round body, 
‘a somewhat high waist, and a straight 
slightly expanding neck. The paste is 
buff in colour, coarse, and mixed with a 
large quantity of grits of some dark grey 
stone, The waist and foot are plain; two 
sim bands of decoration cover the neck 
and the body. These bands are defined 
hy three parallel lines above and below— 
four lines at the lower edge of the upper 
band—and divided into a series of panels 
by sets of four to six yertical lines, Each 
punel is decorated by a series of short 
diagonal lines extending inwards and 
downwards from its right and left side. 
A series of similar diagonal lines hangs 
from the lower edge of the lower band 
of decoration, ‘The rim is flattened but 

wt not thickened, and is decorated with 

Fig. It. Beaker as restored. parallel diagonal lines on its edge, All the 

diagonal lines except those in the upper 

band of panels are impressed with a comb; the remainder of the decora- 
tion is incised. 

All the bones found in the beaker stratum were human. Their 
condition was extremely bad, and the majority of the traces of bone 
found consisted of no more than white slime mixed with the soil. A 
detailed report by Miss M. L, Tildesley of the Royal College of Surgeons’ 
‘Museum on such fragments as it was possible to recover is in Appendix I. 
‘These include fragments of three skulls, and twenty-one teeth of a 
fourth individual; the remaining bones identifiable were consistent with 
belonging to these four persons. ‘These were (1) a young man; (2) @ 
broad-headed person aged about thirty to thirty-five, probably male; 
(3) « young adult; and (4) a young adult aged about eighteen to twenty. 
The leg bones probably associated with the broad-headed skull, showed 
the flattened shafts which are frequent in skeletons of this period. 
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‘The only other objects found in the beaker stratum were white quartz 
pebbles; four rounded pieces of pumice, which occurred both in the 
chamber and the antechamber; traces of charconl; and a roughly shaped 
point of dark green chert 12 inch long. 








Neourrare SrraTom. 


Fragments of pottery of Windmill Hill type were found scattered 
‘at varying depths within the stratum in the eastern part of the 








4 fe 
Fig. 





Ie Bowl conjectural restoration, 


chamber and in the antechamber, ‘They do not admit of restoration, 
but appear to represent parts of two bowls; fragments of the same 
vessel were found both in the chamber and the antechamber. T am 
indebted to Mr Stuart Piggott for the conjectural restoration of one 
vessel at fig. 12 and for the drawing of the rim section of the other 
at fig. 13, It will be seen that the first is a round-bottomed, vertical- 
ided bowl, some 7} inches in diameter and 6 inches in height, with a 
“ledge” rim heavily bevelled to the outside. It is composed of a fine 
dark grey paste containing in places pockets of a whitish substance 
and considerably pockmarked as a result apparently of this substance 
dissolving. The outer surface is burnished, and the only decoration is 
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close, diagonal fluting on the bevel of the rim, The second vessel, of 
which only a small part was found, has a straight side and n “ledge” 
rim slightly bevelled to the ontside and was probably a round-bot- 
tomed bowl generally similar to the first. The paste is fine, grey-buff 
in colour, pockmarked like that of the first vessel and showing similar 
pockets of some foreign matter varying in colour between white and 
red. The outer surface is considerably shaled off, but where complete 

shows signs of burnishing. There is no sign of decora- 
tion, and two holes found at the same distance below 
the rim in two non-contiguous fragments were probably 
bored after firing. 

Traces of bone were found at a number of points 
in this stratum, but the only certainly human bones 
sufficiently preserved for identification were fragments 
of the left half of a mandible of a middle-aged indi- 
vidual, probably male, BS, In addition, a negative 
impression of a jaw of which the bone had completely 
decayed was found in the slimy black earth; the 
attempt to preserve it was unsuccessful. Two other 
deposits of bones were found. ‘The first, B.ld, eon 
sisted of a single fragment of the cannon bone of a 
sheep or goat, completely burnt. The other, Bl, was 
of special interest, as it occurred alongside of and 
under the foot of one of the orthostats of the 
chamber, P.3, in such @ manner as to suggest a 
foundation deposit. The foot of P.3 curves upward 
Fig, 18 Section of at its southern side, leaving a small cavity between 

Teal Games, itself and the panel P.2/P.3. ‘The bones were found 

up to a distance of 6 inches inwards from the face 
of P.3, and it is unlikely that they reached such a position by 
accident. They were unburnt and consisted of skull fragments which 
cannot be identified with certainty; a piece of the cannon bone of 2 
young ruminant, probably a calf; a piece of the scapula of a young 
‘animal, possibly a calf; and the head of the humerus of a bird, prob- 
ably a water-fowl. In Miss Tildesley’s opinion (see Appendix I.) the 
skull fragments are probably not human. Dr Wilfrid Jackson, 
who has also been good enough to examine them, reports as follows 
regarding them: “I am sorry they are so fragmentary. ‘This makes 
it very difficult to identify them with absolute certainty, I have com- 
pared the skull fragments very closely, and there is the possibility that 
they might be human. They appear to agree very closely in texture 
and in the bit of suture which is visible.” 
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‘The only other objects found in the neolithic stratum were char- 
coal; two oval serapers of flint, 12 inch and 1:05 inch respectively in 
greatest dimension: seven points and chips of flint and two of quartz 
showing no secondary working and some very minute; and a lozenge- 
shaped object of quartz, 12 inch long, which might have been an 
incompletely worked arrow-head, but might possibly have been natural. 
The scrapers were made from flat beach pebbles of flint, with a con- 
siderable amount of polished white crust remaining. 





FORECOURT. 


‘The material of the inner area of the forecourt, as defined by the 
prostrate slab, S.5, was examined fully. It consisted of a lower 
stratum, approximately a foot thick, of black earth—not slimy like 
that within the tomb—and above this brown earth. The lower stratum 
contained two small fragments of pottery belonging to the same, vessel ; 
the paste was coarse and reddish yellow in colour, and each fragment 
was decorated with parallel incised lines. The other finds were in the 
brown earth and consisted of three rounded pieces of pumice and a 
naturally shaped implement of a fine-textured dolerite, 733 inches long. 
This implement showed battering on its thicker end and also on a flat- 
toned surface near the point. The remaining material of the fore- 
court was examined only in the course of its excavation, and the only 
objects found, spart from a minute trace of chareoal at one point, 
were a number of blocks and large pebbles of white quartz. It is to 
be noted that two of these pieces of quartz were found in the material 
of the cairn vertically above the forecourt facade. 





Comarests. 


Structure. The Crescentio Facade—While the crescentic forecourt is 
present in all horned cairns, the crescentic facade is found in Britain 
in only a few examples in Pembrokeshire, the Isle of Man, western 
Galloway, Arran, Sutherland, and Caithness, 

‘The great burial chamber of Pentre Ifan, Pembrokeshire, once had 
a crescentic setting of orthostats in front of it, described in Fenton's Tour, 
p. 560, as “seven stones that doe stand circle wise, like in form to the 
new moon”; no record appears to exist of the form of the mound.’ 

‘The Isle of Man example is the long cairn of Ballachrink, of which 





Mr W. J. Hemp, who has given me this reference, telis me that two standing and two fallen 
orthostats of this facade still remain and that near by thereis an unrecorded tomb, Gar Tarne, 
‘which has an irregular, deeply concave setting of orthostate of which five are still standing. 
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‘a plan and partial elevation exist in the Reliquary, 1884-5, p, 165, pl. xix.! 
On this evidence, which appears fairly trustworthy, the cairn had a 
long, tripartite (presumably segmented) chamber opening directly upon 
a semicircular forecourt delined by a facade of orthostats set at intervals 
round it. Two smaller orthostats set transversely to the axis of the 
chamber appear to have formed » portal. 

‘The Galloway examples all lie in the valleys of the Luce or the Cree 
and are Mid-Gleniron, Cairnholy” and Boreland, ‘The best preserved of 
these, Cairnholy, shows a facade of orthostats, ascending in height to 
the centre, very similar to that at Rudh’ an Dunain, but differing in 
thnt the two highest pillars seem themselves to have formed the portal 
{though no lintel now remains), whereas in the latter tomb the portal 
Was 4 separate structure set between the highest orthostats, Probably: 
the same form of portal existed at the other two cairns. In the present 
stato of all theso three cairns the exact shapes of their forecourts 
cannot be seen, All are long enirns with oblong (long cist) chambers 
of the general type of the Arran cairns, There is also a round cairn 
at Cairnholy® which shows the same portal as the long cairn of the 
sume name, but there appears no adequate reason to assume that this 
formed part of a crescentic facade, 

Among the long cairns of Arran’ definite evidence of a crescontie 
facade exists in Cairn Ban and East Bennan and can with fair certainty 
be inferred in the Giants’ Graves and Moinechoill, ‘These appear to have 
resembled the Galloway examples in that the central orthostats of the 
facade themselves formed the portal, ‘The shape of the forecourt seems 
to have been approximately semicircular, the facade joining at right 
angles the peristalith, which, after a short distance, turned again at 
right angles along the more or less parallel sides of the cairn, ‘The 
chambers are in all cases of the oblong or long-cist type. 

In Sutherland, the southern of the two long cairns in line with one 
anothor at Coille na Borgie’ Strathnaver, shows a crescentic fagade at 
each end. ‘That at the north end, in the centre of which is the portal, ap- 
pears from the plan and sketch given to have been semicireular, and the 
portal would seem to have been a distinct structure. As is noted below, 
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* Professor 7. H. Bryoe tn the Book af Arran, vol L pp. 8-188, 
* Prog. Soe. dnt, Scot, vol. xvlil. pp. 2285, and J, Anilerson, Scotland in Pugay Times, vol, 
pp. 200-3, 
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the internal structure of this tomb closely resembles Rudh’ an Dunain. 
‘There is a more or less round cairn at Achany? in eastern Sutherland 
which shows a continuous kerb round the periphery from which 
branches a shallow crescontic setting of slabs of which the axis 
coincides with the assumed position of the passage; the chamber is 
bipartite and oblong. It can also be inferred from Anderson's account 
of his excavation of one of the Jong-horned cairns at Yarrows, Caith- 
ness, that this had a facade rising in height to the portal. ‘This facade 
was constructed of dry walling, the method of building characteristic 
of the Caithness cairns generally. 

With the exception of Achany, which shows marked signs of 
degenoracy, Rudh' an Dunain is the first short cairn to be found with 
fa crescentio facade, although of course crescentic forecourts exist in 
the short-hornod cairns of Caithness, and these may originally have 
had fagades ascending in height to the portal, The facade forms an 
are somewhat less than a semicircle and curves smoothly into the peris- 
talith, ‘This follows almost inevitably from the round form of the 
cairn and perhaps represents a transition on the way to the slight 
insetting of the peristalith in the portal aren shown in round cairns 
such as Cairn ‘T at Lougherew, Co. Meath? A certain analogy exists 
with those long barrows of western England and Walos* which show 
n sharp incnrving of the enclosing wall to a true or false portal, but 
in these the forecourt is narrow and cuspidal and not in the shape of 
i croscent.' If, ax may well be, they represent a development of the 
same iden it is quite a separate development. 

In its more perfect state of preservation Rudh' an Dunain shows 
better than any other chambered tomb in Britain the erescentie facade 
rising in height to a portal, It alone has its panels of masonry joining 
tho orthostatic, pillars, and it shows more clearly than any other the 
relation of the facade to the portal on the one hand and to the peri- 
stalith on the other. The close similarity with the crescentic facade of 
the wostern Mediterranean will be noticed. It has been argued® th 
this form originated in southern Spain, where examples are found at 
Tos Millares, and thence spread to the Balearic Islands, where the 
feature is shown in some of the navelas; to Sardinia, where magnifi- 



































+ Roy, Com, Hist, Mon, (Seot.), Sutherland, No. W7. 

14: Xudersou, Sevtland in Pagan Times, vol. lpr 28, and Proc. Soe. Ant, Seot., vol. vi. 
pp. ti2-a1. 

"G, Colfey, New Grange, ps 8. 
| Hetty Pegier's Tamp, Rodwarton, and Belas Knap, Gloucestershire, and Capel Gasimon, 
Denbighshire. 

* West Tamp, Gloucestershire. shows # vary shallow crescent, 

“By ET. Leeds, Annals uf Archeology and Anthropology, vol. tx. pp. 2-10. 
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cent facades rising to an impressive portal are seen in the ‘Tombs 
of the Giants; and finally to Malta, where the so-called temples show 
massive crescentic fagades. Despite the distance between Los Millares 
and Pembrokeshire, and the ubsence of geographically intermediate 
forms! it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the British facade 
derives ultimately from that of southern Spain. The fact that the 
British sites are all on the west or north coasts and close to the sea 
renders such dissemination of the type by the Atlantic route plausible, 
and the fact that the Spanish examples belong to the Copper Age in. 
volves no anachronism considering the Inte arrival of copper in the 
north, 

It is only proper to point out that, unless we ean derive Wind- 
mill Hill pottery from the pottery of the Portuguese dolmens, 
these similarities of tomb form between Iberia and Scotland are not 
paralleled by any corresponding similarity in tomb furniture. In 
the light of the latest researches of Professor V. G, Childe® this 
dificulty is one which may possibly have to be accepted ax extending 
to the mogaliths of north-west Europe as a whole, If Windmill 
Hill pottery represents a British development of a premegalith type 
gommon to western Europe, the megaliths are left without any 
distinctive pottery; although, as Professor Childe points out, there 
is an important connection as regards decoration betweon Beacharra 
Pottery and certain types from megalithic tombs in Brittany, On 
this view we are left to draw the uncomfortable inference that the 
megaliths are the tombs of raiding chiefs from the Atlantic consts of 
the Continent, who, on settling in Britain, adopted alike the won 
and the pottery of the country. 

Other Structural Features.—In its general internal structure—vestibule, 
antechamber, and chamber ascending in height—Rudb' an Dunain is in 
marked contrast to the narrow oblong chambers of Galloway, Arran, 
ind Argyll. It resembles certain of these, however, in the absence of 
8 passage and the presence of septal slabs. Except in its Inrge, polygonal 
main chamber, it has little resemblance to the common Hebridean type 
of a single chamber with a long, low passage and little or no sign of 
antechamber. Its closest analogy is again with the Sutherland long 
cairn of Coille na Borgie mentioned above and with the neighbouring 
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{It would be possible to cite the meyalithic structures of Annuclochwwultin and Newblisa na 
Iriah forms, but the ncoounts nvailable (sumtuarined in W. C. Borlase, The Dotimona of Toreaah 
Teave some doubt both as to the plans and the parpose of these monumente, 

J As anqued, for example, by B. T, Leeds In the Antiquaries Journal, vo. vil pp. Aidead. 

| ¥.G. Qhilde, “The Continental Aftnities of British Neollihie Pottery'a pages wheiet have 
had the privilege of studying in advance of publication, It willbe publtaied inthe dohaotos Gu 
Fourni, vol, Vexxvill, 
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long cairn of Skelpick.t Both these have three chambers increasing in 
size and apparently also in height, but they have also fairly long 
passages. (As has been pointed out above, it would be possible to 
regard the vestibule of Rudh’ an Dunain as a very short passage.) 
‘The method of construction at Rudh’ an Dunain, which I have compared 
to half timbering, is found at Skelpick, and apparently also in the main 
chamber at Coille na Borgie. This type, which appears to me to 
represent a distinct structural method, is elsewhere rare*—there is a 
Welsh example in the Capel Garmon tomb already mentioned—although 
of course dry walling was widely used to fill interstices in buildings 
whose stability depended upon their orthostats alone. The typical 
Caithness cairn is essentially a dry-walled building, with orthostats set 
transversely to give rigidity. Rudh’ an Dunain therefore corresponds 
most closely in structure with these Sutherland long cairns, but the 
presence in it of septal slabs seems to be unique among Scottish cairns 
of the large, polygonal chamber type. The septal slab, however, appears 
in Ireland in group of cairns on Carrowkeel Mountain, Co, Sligo, 
which contained food-vessels and had chambers of complicated, but 
principally cruciform, plan? 

‘The recess in the southern wall of the vestibule has a close parallel 
in the recess* just within the door checks of the passage of Maes Howe, 
Orkney, but does not appear to be found elsewhere in Britain. A vague 
analogy exists with the small recesses on each side of the passage just 
within the portal at Bryn Celli Ddu, though these Mr Hemp regards 
as the vestiges of an antechamber, and with the square recesses open- 
ing off the passage in Stoney Littleton long barrow, Somersetshire. 
Examples of small chambers or recesses off a passage can be given from 
chambered tombs in the western Mediterranean area, and the well- 
known tomb with erescentie facade at Los Millares has a round 
recess in the left-hand side of its short passage just within the portal. 
Nothing was found in the recess at Rudh’ an Dunain, and I am not aware 
of any evidence from other examples to indicate any ritual purpose, 
It is possible from their presence behind the portal that they represent 
merely some feature in the nature of a guard chamber inherited from 




















* Proc, Soe. Ant, Seot., vol. vil. pp. T73-4, and J. Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times, vol. i 
1p. 2-4 with plan. 

* Mr W, J. Hemp has suggested to me that this method of construction could be considered 
typical of those dolinens which now show only separate orthostatic pillars If it could be assumed 
‘that the spaces between these were originally filled hy panels of masonry. 

* Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., vol. xxix., Section C, pp. 311-47. 

Mr Stuart Piggott has very kindiy shown me a large-scale plan and elevation of this from 
ie af ante Inscriptions discovered in Recent Excavations in the Orkneys made oy Janes 
LP. Printed for private circulation, 192” 
Tabehaotogin, vol xx pI. 
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domestic architecture. I have mentioned above (page 192) the possible 
inference from the position of a block of stone in the vestibule that 
this, with the vestibule-antechamber septum, formed a groove to sup- 
port some stone or timber door structure to the antechamber. Apart 
from this no evidence existed at Rudh' an Dunain that the portal was 
blocked otherwise than by the stones of the cairn; a very large rounded 
stone was indeed found just within the portal, but this was not sufii- 
ciently much larger than other stones of the cairn to justify an in- 
ference that it had not fallen there from above. 

Attention must also be drawn to the prostrate slab in the forecourt 
which, being chocked level, may be assumed to have served some ritual 
purpose, Since the close investigation of the forecourts of chambered 
tombs had hardly been attempted before Mr W. J. Hemp ealled attention 
to its importance by his study of Bryn Celli Dau, it is not surprising 
that no analogies to this slab can be quoted. In the forecourt of that 
tomb, however, about 10 feet from the entrance, there was a structure? 
some 10 feet by 7 feet defined by two short parallel stone walls with 
a line of post-holes joining their inner ends, and it is to be noticed that 
this, like the prostrate slab at Rudh' an Dunain, was set slightly askew 
with the axis of the monument. If conjecture may be permitted where 
nothing is known, both these features represented arrangements for 
the use of the relatives of the dead who may be expected, on the analogy 
of primitive modern practice, to have watched the tomb for a prescribed 
period after the burial. 

The Burials.—The facts available for the consideration of the period 
and method of use of the tomb are: (1) the definite stratification uf the 
burials in a lower black-earth stratum marked by neolithic pottery, and 
an upper brown-earth stratum marked by beaker pottery; (2) that there 
were not less that two burials in the neolithic stratum and not less than 
four in the beaker stratum; (3) that the only skull complete enough 
to allow of classification was brond-headed, and was from the beaker 
level; (4) that the beaker was of a typically British shape common in 
north-east Scotland (cf. page 208); (5) that parts of the same neolithic 
bowl were found in the chamber and the antechamber on opposite 
sides of the septal slab; (6) that a deposit of unburnt hones was found 
beside and under the foot of one of the orthostats of the chamber in 
the neolithic level; (7) that fallen walling blocks lay on the floor of the 
forecourt below the stones of the cairn in such a position as to make it 
virtually certain that their presence was not due to a modern clearing 
of the forecourt in quarrying the cairn for stones. 














* Archeologia, vol. 1x. pp. 1-4. An ox’ earetse was found ( a pt In the centr of 
ntrunture, but it was not possible to ascertain certainly that this was an ancient burial, Asal 
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There is an almost complete absence of record of stratified deposits 
in other English and Scottish chambered tombs to compare with the 
stratified deposits in dwelling sites, such as the ditches at Windmill Hill, 
which showed Windmill Hill pottery under Peterborough pottery under 
beakers. There is a fair amount of evidence of the prevailing dolicho- 
cephalic character of the neolithic inhabitants of western Scotland. 
‘There is also a good deal of evidence that vessels deposited in megalithic 
tombs were normally deposited whole and not strewn about as sherds, 
With these premises the inferences suggested below are drawn in respect 
of Rudh’ an Dunain; the degree of probability attaching to each must 
be judged from the facts listed in the preceding paragraph. 

The tomb appears to have been in use for successive burials* during 
a period long enough to account for the thickness of the neolithic and 
beaker strata. During that period “beaker folk” entered Skye from 
the mainland and became sufficiently absorbed into the native population 
to allow of their being buried in a native tomb. Their arrival, however, 
involved some change in burial customs, as evidenced by the difference 
between the black earth of the neolithic and the brown earth of the 
beaker stratum, though exactly what this difference was is obscure, 
When later burials were made the vessels belonging to earlier burials 
were thrown out from the chamber, and the forecourt area was cleared 
to its floor of eairn material—no doubt for the proper performance of 
the ritual of the dead. Finally, and subject to the remarks made 
below, a foundation deposit was made at the foot of one of the 
orthostats when the chamber was erected. 

It is unfortunate that the skull fragments included in this deposit 
admit of no certain determination as to whether they are human or 
animal. Even, however, if the latter were the true view, it would be 
difficult to interpret the deposit as one of food made in connection 
with a burial, because the skull fragments were placed up to 6 inches 
under the orthostatic pillar and the bones identified belong mainly 
to parts of a carcass which are not edible. Despite the complete 
absence of record of foundation burials under chambered tombs the 
probability that such sacrifices were made is not negligible: since the 


+ Compare, however, Tharnam's statement that the sherds in the chamber of West Kennet 
long barrow, Wilts, were deposited in separate heaps and did not represent complete vessels 
{Arehirologin, vol. xxviii. p. 

* Mr W. J. Hemp has stated the argument for supposing that some chambered tombs were not 
used, or at least were not intended, fur successive burials, in a recent paper in Arch. Camb. 
(December Wi, p. 35. 

* At Bryn Celll Diu there was x deposit of a burnt, human ear-bone, an unburnt piece of hazel, 
‘and charvoal frogamenta in a slabrcovered pit, three feet outside the west wall of the chamber andl 
‘exuctly at the centre of the monument, This was clearly in some sense a foundation deposit con- 
‘nected with the erection of the tombs. (Arehmologiar, vol. xxx. p. 18.) 
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bases of the orthostats are normally some feet below the floor of these 
tombs and have very rarely been reached by excavation the negative 
evidence proves nothing. The practice of burying a human being or 
an animal under, or actually clasping, the post of a house, or under 
a wall or foundation-stone, is spread all over the world and can be 
shown to be of great antiquity.’ It still survives in modern Greece, 
where a cock, ram, or lamb is buried under the foundation-stone of a 
building; in ‘Transylvania, where human shadows are buried and the 
owner of the shadow is expected to die within forty days;? and Mr 
Stuart Piggott tells me that in Hampshire in recent years a parson 
was held in talk by a mason while the latter, after ascertaining by 
discreet inquiry that the parson was a first-born son, built his shadow 
into the foundation of a churchyard wall. The foundation burial of 
two women beneath the wall of a hut at Skara Brae gives evidence 
of the practice in Scotland in late Bronze times." There were cremations 
in all but six of the thirty-two holes so far excavated in the “ Aubrey” 
circle at Stonehenge, and it is highly probable—thongh it does not 
appear previously to have been suggested—that these represented 
sacrifices of human beings whose souls were intended to hold up the 
wooden pillars which these holes contained.’ The same purpose may 
explain some of the burials at the foot of standing stones, whether 
isolated stones or members of stone circles, and particular attention 
may be called, since these belong to a chambered tomb, to the crema- 
tions at the foot of monoliths of the inmost circle surrounding Bryn 
Celli Daus 

Pottery—In our present: knowledge of British neolithie pottery it is 
not possible to say more of the two neolithic bowls than that they 
are of Windmill Hill type and that they do not show the decorative 
motives of those vessels classified hy Professor Childe as the Beacharra 
‘The holes below the rim in the second vessel are not likely to 
holes and may well have been bored for purposes of suspen- 
sion; being made after firing they are not likely to have been for 
decorative purposes as in some neolithic vessels from the south of 
England. Judged by its shape, the beaker is of a Inte British type 
particularly common in N.E. Scotland. Its decoration is apparently 
unique, the nearest parallel in Aborcromby being No. 200, probably 


ide, Shar Hrvie, p. 1. 
The Golden Bough, abridged edition, p. W, 
ther hand, argues that Skura Brae dates from the Early from 
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from Ross and now in the Scottish National Museum, This shows the 
same arrangement as does the Rudh’ an Dunain beaker of simple 
decoration in rectangular panels arranged in two horizontal bands and 
shows also the same edge decoration. Metopic decoration is, of course, 
fairly common on British beakers and derives from central Europe, 
being unknown on Spanish or Breton beakers. Edge decoration as on 
the Rudh’ an Dunain beaker is rare in England outside Yorkshire, but 
it is not uncommon in Scotland and may be due to the influence of 
neolithic pottery. It may accordingly be inferred that the maker of 
this beaker reached Skye from the mainland# 

Quartz—The presence of white quartz near the surface of the 
mound over the forecourt facade shows that pebbles and blocks of 
this rock were spread over the mound and not merely distributed 
round the periphery. No quartz was found in the neolithic stratum 
within the tomb, and that found in the beaker stratum, though 
probably a funerary deposit, might possibly have fallen in with the 
material of the cairn, 

Pumice—The finding of seven lumps of pumice in the beaker level 
in the chamber and antechamber, and in brown earth in the forecourt, 
raises a question which does not seem previously to have been discussed. 
‘These lumps varied in greatest dimension from 1} inch to 3 inches and 
showed no signs of use. Dr H. O'Neill Hencken has very kindly given 
me the following information: “About thirty years ago the lute George 
Bonsor found a piece of pumice in a passage grave on St Mary's Island 
in Scilly. With it were pieces of pot like those of the earliest Bronze 
Age in Cornwall and Brittany. Bonsor subsequently told me that he 
had also found pumice in some megaliths in southern Spain, and that 
he supposed the people used it instead of soap, I don't know whether 
he ever published these finds.” The Scilly find is in the British Museum 
and is @ small rounded lump, pierced near one end. I have myself 
found a large piece in a chambered tomb in North Uist at which I 
have been working; this had a flat face and had presumably been 
used for rubbing down wood or skins. A number of references to the 
finding of pumice in sandhill sites will be found in Erskine Beveridge's 
North Uist, but slag is also found in these sites, and in the absence of 





‘ Mr. D. Kenidriek kindly informs me that, of th 





beakers in the British Museum, three, or 
possibly four, from Yorksbiire haye some ornament inside the lip, and one from the Thames or 
Mortlake. 

* It lias been argued by Miss Margaret Mitchell in Antiguity (March It) th 
to postulite sea-borne Invasion from the south-west to neeount for the 
Western Scottish seaboard a well us for the more northerly "a 
Skye." Tagree with Mr 
whlch the Rad’ an Du 
the east count of Hritain. 
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microscopic examination this appears not always to be distinguishable 
from pumice.’ 

Tam indebted to Dr H. H. Thomas of the Geological Survey for the 
full investigation of the origin of this pumice which is published in 
Appendix IL It will be seen that the pumice is basaltic and probably of 
West Indian origin, carried to Hebridean shores by ocean currents; it 
is definitely not of Mediterranean origin, and it is not necessary to 
suppose that it was brought by human agency. Present information 
does not allow of a conclusion as to whether it was designed for the 
practical use of the dead or for some magical purpose; the North 
Uist example suggests the former and the Scilly example the latter, 
though the mere fact of being pierced for suspension is not conclusive 
against domestic use. The Rudh' an Dunain finds, being unworked, 
are moro suggestive of a magical use and, though those in the forecourt 
may have been thrown out of the chamber on the occasion of a later 
burial, it is more likely that they were not a funerary deposit. 

The most probable view seems to be that pieces of pumice, like 
quartz pebbles and shells, served as receptacles for souls and therefore, 
at a later stage of development, as charms, ‘The fact that pumice is 
full of holes may be significant. as allowing the entry of a soul without 
the necessity of breaking the lump, as was frequently done with quarts 
pebbles. It may also be significant that pumice floats, having regard 
to the widespread desire to provide a boat for the dead to enable him 
to reach his ultimate resting-place. A modern Serbian ritual performed 
on the anniversary of death may throw some light on this. The wife 
or daughter of the doad man takes wet pebbles from a river, places 
them on the bank with food upon them and, when the soul is attracted 
to the stones by the food, makes cireles round them to enclose it in 
the stones, These are then placed on small planks with lighted candles 
and sent floating down the stream, ‘The purpose is cloarly to facilitate 
the soul's departure by water to its Iast home. 

1 desire, in conclusion, to acknowledge with gratitude my indebtedness 
to Macleod of Macleod for permission to excavate the cairn and to 
the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for appronchin; 
him to that end; to Mr Mucrae, the tenant of Glen Brittle, for 
interest in the work and the loan of tools; to Miss M. L. Tildesley of 
the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum for the report on the bones; 
to Dr J. Wilfrid Jackson of Manchester University for a supplementary 
report on some of the bones; to Dr H. L. Riley of the Imperial College 

































* Dr J.G, Callandor cites « number of tds of pumice from earth-house sites of the Barly tron 
Axe, and from tirochs in the Hebrides and Orkney, and one from au Inhabited site in the Firth of 
Forth. He sugicests use for rubbing down bone, Proc, Soe, Ant. Scot, vol Lay. 
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of Science and ‘Technology for a chemical report on certain bones; to 
Dr H. H. Thomas of the Geological Survey for the report on the 
pumice; to Dr H. O'Neill Hencken of Harvard for information about 
other finds of pumice in megalithic tombs; to Mr Stuart Piggott for 
drawings of the neolithic bowls and for other assistance; to Mr W. L. 
Coats of Glasgow for two photographs of the chamber, one of which is 
here reproduced; and finally to Professor V. G. Childe and Mr W. J. 
Hemp for their very valuable assistance on many points arising in the 
preparation of this paper. 

Sir Reginald Macleod of Macleod has approved of the pottery being 
preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 





APPENDIX |. 


REPORT ON BONE FRAGMENTS, By M. L. Tinpesiey, Curator of Human 
Osteological Section, Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum. 


Neourrmie Levet. 


Site B.3.—Four fragments comprising left half of mandible; no teeth 
lost pre-mortem, all three molars up and all worn. Middle-aged indi- 
vidual, probably male, 

Site B.11.—The bone fragments include « fragment of the upper 
end of the cannon bone of a young ruminant, probably a calf. Frag- 
ment of scapula of a young animal—could be a calf, but fragment too 
imperfect to determine. Head of humerus of bird, probably a water- 
fowl. Skull fragments which cannot be identified, but probably not 
human, 

Site 14.—Burnt fragment of the lower end of « cannon bone of sheep 
or goat. 

Baker Leven, 


Site B.2.—Fragments of the skeleton of a young man, including 
parts of skull, thigh bone, upper arm bone, rib. 

Site B.J.—Fragments of human long hones only, the identifinble 
fragments being from the legs. 

Bones from Sites 1 and 2 may belong to the same individual. 

Site Parts of human leg bones. Also heel bone and fragment 
of pelvis. Tibia platyenemie; individual adult, probably male. 

Site B.18.—Fragments of skull and one fragment each of humerus 
and radius, The skull was that of a broad-headed individual, aged 
¢. 30-35, probably male, 
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Site B.,—Parts of thigh bone and upper arm bone and many small 
unidentifiable fragments, Femur platymeric. 

Bones from sites B, 12, B,13, and B,5 may all belong to one individual. 

Site B.3.—Skull fragments of young adult individual, together with 
the enamel crown of four upper molars, viz, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd molar 
on right, and 3rd molar on left. 

Site B, Twenty-one teeth—ineluding all twelve molars—of a young 
adult aged ¢. 18-20, Only the enamel crowns remain in many cases, 
but a root of one 3rd molar remains apparently intact, and still some- 
what open, showing that this tooth was not completely up. 

Site BB.1,—Some fragments of very much decayed bone with chalky 
deposit! on outside. 








APPENDIX Il, 


REPORT ON PUMICE, By Henwenr H. Thomas, Se,D., F.RS., 
Potrographor to the Geological Survey. 


I have examined the sections and specimens of your material from 
Skye and find that it is definitely a pumice of basaltic character, and 
all of the same type. 

It consists of a brownish glass with abundant vesicular cavities. The 
glass contains microlites of greenish augite and felspar, and there ure 
occasional small rounded phenocrysts of basic placioclase, ‘These facts, 
and the goneral charactor of the glass (low refractive index) indicate 
without question that it is not an artificial slag but a basic yoteanic 
product. As such, its presence is of great interest us it seems to indicate 
2 voleanie eruption of considerable magnitude at or about the period of 
the site. 

As to the soureo, it is probable that voleanoes were erupting basic 
material in the Mediterranean, Iceland, and the West Indies, but the 
charactor of the pumice is quite different from that of the Mediterranean 
voleanoes of Stromboli, Vesuvius, and Etna, Of the other seaboard 
sources Iceland is the less likely, because a southerly drift. from 
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Icelandic waters is contrary to the known direction of currents, 
whereas a drift from the West Indies would be in accordance with 
what we know takes place. [ therefore incline to the view that the 
pumice is of West Indian origin, and that your site may be con- 
temporaneous with some great paroxysmal eruption in that region, 
during which much pumiceous material was ejected into the sea and 
carried eastwards by the prevailing winds and currents, 


Mowpay, Mth March 1982. 
Hoy. Lonp ST VIGEANS in the Chair, 





A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: 


Ronerr BLackwoon, J.P. 9 Oxford Street, Dundee. 

Cnon, Junaye Brows, M.A,, Buccleuch House, Melrose, 

WILLIAM M, Crooxs, J.P., Ardmere, Monifieth, Angus. 

Romurr Duscax, M. Strathmartine Road, Dundee. 

Ronewr Jastms Law “The Hollies,” 6% Clepington Road, Marytield, 
Dundee, 









‘The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 


voted to the Donors 





(1) By Jases R, Doriaat and Parrrok M. THomsox. 
Fragments of hand-made Pottery, « piece of Pumice, and six frag- 
ments of rude Stone Implements, found by the donors in a “burnt 
mound" at Weisdale Voe, near Heglibister, Tingwall, Shetland. 





(2) By Jas 8, RioH#aRnsow, F.S.A.Seot, 

Scraper of white Quartz; rim fragment of a Vessel of Pottery, show- 
ing part of a lozenge design, and a Dise of Bone, found by the donor on 
Quendale Sanda, Dunrossness, Shetland. 


(3) By Sir Gxorce Macpoxat, K.C.B, F.BA, LL. 
FS.A.Scot. 

Cast of a triangular Bronze Relief of Jupiter Dolichenus and other 

subjects from Heddernheim, Germany, now in the Museum at Wiesbaden, 


D.Litt. 
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(4) By Writam Crooxs, JP., Ardmere, Durham Street, Monifieth. 
Communion Tokens of Ayr, Cumnock, and Lesmahagow. 


(8) By Sir Recivanp Macteop of Macleod, K.C.B., FS.A.Scot, 
Fragments of a round-based neolithic Urn of black ware; fragments 
of a neolithic Urn of brownish ware; a Beaker of light brown ware, 
and two Scrapers of grey Flint, found by W. Lindsay Seott in a cham- 
bered cairn at Rudh’ an Dunain, Skye, (See previous paper by W. 
Lindsay Scott, F.8.A.Scot.) 


(6) By A. D. Lacatiir, FS.A.Seot, 
Two rudely chipped blocks of white Flint, from Cissbury, Sussex. 


(7) By J. Huwar Craw, FS.AScot. 
Framed full-sized Photograph of the Boar sculptured on rock in the 
fort of Dunadd, Argyll. 


(8) By J, BoLam Jounsow, 
Old Golf Club, 





(9) By Wauren Deanps, 8 Sylvan Place, B 
‘Three old Golf Clubs, from the Old Golf Tavern, Bruntsfield Links, 
Edinburgh. 





(10) By Lt-Col, 'T. L, Brows, 60 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh, 
Four old Golf Clubs. 


(11) By T. D, Batuoare, Gersa Schoolhouse, Watten, Caithness. 

Bit of Peat containing Lint or Flax Seeds, from Lynegar, Watten, 
Caithness, 

Five Flint Scrapers, end Seraper of Flint, and Saw of red Flint, found 
in the neighbourhood of Gersa Schoolhouse, Watten, Caithness, 

Large Bone Needle, found at St Mary's Crosskirk, Forss, Caithness, 
in 1914, 

Sickle-shaped object of Bone, found in 1922 in a field at Gersa Sehool, 
Watten, Cnithness, 








(12) By Winuiam Brown, Mid Yell, Shetland, 


Small rounded and pointed object of polished Serpentine, imperfect 
‘at both ends, from a kitchen-midden at Yell, Shetland. poke 
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) By Jonw A. Faneiae, Lauriston Castle. 





Cireular wooden Box with domed lid covered with tooled and 
gilded morocco leather, On the base are the initials LB.R. and the 
date 1026, 


(14) By Lieut-Commander G. E. P. How, F.8.A.Seot, 
rk DM (David Mitchell), 





Rat-tailed Silver Teaspoon, maker's 1 
Edinburgh, cirea 1720. 

Silver Teaspoon, maker's mark JM (John Mai 
date letter C, 173 
ver Teaspoon with h 
(Robert Lowe), Edinburgh, 





), Edinburgh, and 








ker’s mark LOW 


of fiddle patter 
reat 1745, 
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By The Right Hon, Viscount Trarn 








annular Brooch of Silver with ci 
the ring and terminals being of plano-convex secti 
opposite the break in the ring is a flat curved plate 


ular terminals, of form, 
a (lig. 1), On the side 
ider than the ring, 











Vig. be Silver Broooh from Trapratn Law, Kast Lothian, ().) 





1 at one end is a tlat, lozenge-shaped plate on which the point of the 
pin rested; the free hinge of the pin shows three encireling mouldings. 
‘The brooch, exclusive of the pin-plate, measures 2} inches in length 
and 1f inch in breadth, the ring being } inch in breadth and j inch 
in thickness. 

Bronze Capsule or Shaft-butt, measuring 1) inch in length and 
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diameter (fig, 2). The ond 
n the centre, The socket is 
remains of a rivet hole on one side, 

Part of a Shale Armlet of D-shaped 
section which has measured 3/5, inches 
in external diameter, the ring being 14 
inch in breadth and jy inch in thick- 
ness, 

Small Ring Brooch of thin Bronze 
Wire, with the remains of its pin, 
measuring 1), inch in external dia- 
meter. 

All found near the Quarry on Tra 
Law, East Lothin 


cupped with a conical pro- 
mperfect, but shows the 
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It was announced that the following 


Vig-2 Bons Capmuioorsharetat Objects had heen purchased for the 
frou: Traprain Law, «}) Museum -— 











Fragment of the rim of a large hand-made Vessel of brown Potter; 

from Mailand, Uyeasound, Shetland. 

Playing-man ¢ acean Bone (fig. 3), of conical shape and sur- 
nted by an xeorn-like terminal, On the under 

side is » hole drilled | inch deep. It measures 

If inch in height and § inch in dinmetor near the 

base; and a Bone Need ches long. Found 

in u kitchen-midden, Sandwick Bay, Shetland, 
Two Stone Whorls, the first with a raised 

moulding round the periphery, both 1) inch in 
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diameter, from Colvadale, Unst, Shetland. 
‘Token Mould of Lead, of Horndean Associate rig.s, Paylageunn ot Cow 
Congregation, 1807. tenn, Bone from Sandwiek 
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Macpoxatp, K.C.B, PBA, LL.D, D.Litt, 
S.A.Seot. 


atic Notes and Monographs, No. 50.—Notes on the Ancient 
Coinage of Hispania Citerior. By George F. Hill. New York, 
181. 
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(2) By Hannu, Lady Fixpray, D.B.E., West Grange, Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh, 

‘The Religious and Loyal Protestation of John Gauden, Dr. in Divinity, 
against the present Declared Purposes and Proceedings of the Army 
and others about the Trying and Destroying our Soveraign Lord the 
King. London, 1648, 

Articles of Peace, Entercourse and Commerce concluded in the names 
of the most high and mighty Kings, Charles, by the grace of God King 
of Groat Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., and 
Philip the fourth King of Spaine, &e. London, 1630. 

‘Transcendent and Multiplied Rebellion and Treason discovered by 
the Lawes of the Land. Anno. 1645. 

‘The King’s most Gracious Messages for Peace and a Personal Treaty. 
Printed in the year 1618, 








(3) By Jous Mowat, F.8.A.Seot,, the Author. 
‘Tho Place-Names of Canisbay, Caithness, with map. Coventry, 1931, 


(4) By Tae Ixcorroration or Baknns or Giascow, 
‘The Incorporation of Bakers of Glasgow. Glasgow, 1031. (New Edition.) 

(5) By 0. M. Daxroy, M.A. F.B.A., Hon. F.8.A.Seot, 
Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Romanischen Zeit, 3 

hundert. Berlin, 1926, 
(6) By J. H. Srevensox, M.B.E,, K.0,, F.8.A.Scot., Marchmont Herald, 
the Author. 

‘Tho Bannatyne or Bute Mazer and its Carved Bone Cover, 
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(7) By J. Stoner Croustos, F.8.A.8cot., the Author. 
Tammaskirk in Rendall, Kirkwall, 1031, 


(8) By Tue Univensiry ov PENNSYLVANIA, 


Henry Charles Lea: A Biography. By Edward Sculley Bradley. 
Philadelphia, 1931. 








(0) By RrcHarp Quick, F.S.A.Scot,, the Compiler. 
‘The Life and Works of Edwin Long, R.A. Bournemouth. 


(10) By W. Doveras Starsoy, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the Author, 
‘Three Banffshire Castles, From Transactions of the Banffshire Field 
Club, 1931. 
Lochindorb Castle. Elgin, n.d. 
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(U1) By B, 8, Rem Tarr, F8,A.Scot,, the Author. 
John Bruce of Symbister’s Map of Shetland, From The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, vol. xlv., May 1920, 
‘Timothy Pont’s Map of Shetland, From The Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, vol, xlvi.. July 1930, 


(12) By Sir Carnes Oman 
‘The First Forth Bridge, a.p. 209. From The Numismatic Chronicle, 
Fifth Series, 1931, 


(13) By Craraxce F. Lerowron, Red Gate, Bexhill-on-Sea, the 
‘Author, 


Memorials of the Leightons of Ulishaven (Usan), Angus, and other 
Scottish Families of the Name. A.n, 1260-1031, Privately printed. 





(14) By Jony , THorr, LL.D. FS.AScot, 

Precept of Clare Constat, by George Halybrontoun of Egleiscarnoch 
for infefting Archibald Lawsoun as heir of Archibald Lawsoun in 
Ovorgogar in a quarter of the lands of Overgogar. At Edinburgh, 
2th November 1613, 

Instrument of Susine in favonr of Robert Hendersone, brother german 
of John Hendersone of Bri and Marion Langlands, his spouse, of 
4 tenement of land in Borrowstones: on precept in charter by the 
John Hendersone. Sasine given on 25th December 1056, 

Instrament of Si in favour of Robert Puntoun of subjects in the 
burgh of Queensferrie, Sasine given on 2nd May 1076, 

Instrument of Sasine in favour of Robert Lawson, portioner of 
Overgogar, of a quarter of the Inds of Overgogar: on precept in charter 
by Charles Maitland of Hattoun. Sasine given on 26th July 1687, 
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Storia dell Arte Italiana, IX, La Pittura del 
A. Venturi. Milano, 1932, 

Acta Archwologica, Vol. ii. Fase. 3, Copenhagen, 1081, 

‘Tara: a Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Ireland. By R. A, 8. Macalister, 
Litt.D., LL.D, FSA. London, 1981, 

A History of Cambuslang, a Clydesdale Parish, By James Alexander 
Wilson, 0.B.E., M.D. Glasgow, 1929, 
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NOTES ON THE ROMAN FORTS AT OLD KILPATRICK AND CROY 
HILL, AND ON A RELIEF OF JUPITER DOLICHENUS. By Sin 
GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C. B.A. LL.D, D.Lirr., F.8.A.8¢or. 








In the winter of 1990-31, while preparing a new edition of The Roman 
Wall in Scotland, I was impressed with the desirability of doing a little 
more spade-work with a view to clearing up some points of special 
difficulty, Accordingly I applied for and obtained the permission of 
the Carnegie Trustees to utilise for the purpose the unspent balance 
of a Research Grant which they had been good enough to allocate to 
me some yeurs ago fora similar object, ‘The immediate problems seemed 
simple enough. As usually happens, however, they brought others in 
their train, involving an outlay that exhausted the money available 
before the end was in sight. When the position was explained to the 
Council of the Society, they at once agreed to give substantial assist- 
‘ance from the Excavation Fund, A small additional contribution from 
private sources enabled the enterprise to he brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, While a good deal was added to our knowledge of the Wall 
itself as well as of the Military Way, at various places where their 
exact course had previously been obscure, it was from the forts at Old 
Kilpatrick and Croy Hill that the most interesting information came. 
On both sites the investigations were much more fruitful than I had 
anticipated, and the results obtained appear to merit detailed description. 
‘At the same time it should be understood that the use of the term 
‘Notes’ in the title of this papor is deliberate, In neither case ix any- 
thing in the nature of an exhaustive ‘Report’ to be looked for. Rather, 
the Note on Old Kilpatrick should be regarded as a postscript to the 
published account of the work done there in 1923-2! while that on 
Croy Hill may perhaps pave the way for a more thorough-going explora- 
tion at some future date. 

For leave to open up the ground at Old Kilpatrick I have to thank 
Major Baird of Lennoxlove, the proprietor, as well as Mr Alexander 
Mitchell, the grazing tenant, whose patience and good nature seemed 
inexhaustible, At Croy Hill the amplest facilities were courteously and 
readily extended to me by Carron Company through their Secretary, 
Mr ©. M. Brown, WS. Mr A. O. Curle, C.V.0., took an nective part in 
the task of supervision and measurement at both forts, and so in a less 
18.5. Miller, he Rowan Fort at O12 Kilpatrick (Glangow, 985, ited below aa Old Kilpatrick. 
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degree did Mr 8. N, Millor at Old Kilpatrick, and Mr D. P. Maclagan and 
Mr G. P, H. Watson at Croy Hill. But my chief debt under this head is 
to our Corresponding Member, Mr Samuel Smith, whose constant co- 
operation was invaluable, Much of the success achieved was due to his 
sound judgement, his expert knowledge of soils, and above all, perhaps, 
his determination to rest satisfied with nothing that fell short of 
absolute proof. Practically the whole of the survey work was carried 
out as a labour of love by my old friend and helper Mr John Mathieson, 
F.RS.E., whose name is a sufficient guarantee of its accuracy, In 
Puare IX. his observations have been combined with those embodied in 
the illustrations to Old Kilpatrick, much of the area being no longer 
accessible, ‘The other drawings used to illustrate the present paper have 
beon made from Mr Mathieson's plans by the skilful hand of Mr C.§.'T. 
Calder, Assistant Architect to the Ancient Monuments Commission, 
who also surveyed the curious building shown in fig. 12. 

During the first stage of the operations at Croy Hill 1 had the benefit 
of the experience of Mr John Campbell, who had nected as the Society's 
foreman at Mumrills, When he was called elsewhere by seasonal on. 
gagements, the whole responsibility devolved upon his lieutenant, Mr 
Alexander Mann, who rose to the oceasion splendidly, toiling for several 
months on end at Croy Hill and Old Kilpatrick, for the most. part 

ingle-handed, and displaying an intelligent enthusiasm and a power of 
initiative for which no praise could well be too high, 
































1. Oup Kinparrice. 
A. The Relation of the Fort to the Antonine Wall. 


When the exact position of the fort was discovered in 1913, it was 
assumod that its wostern defences! had been linked up with the Wall 
in the usual fashion, and in preparing the illustrative map it was taken 
for granted that the great Rampart, with its accompanying Ditch, had 
traversed the whole breadth of the field that lay between the London 
and North-Eastern Railway and the Dumbarton Road. It was there- 
fore as disconcerting as it was surprising to learn from the Report of 
the excavations of 1923-24 that “there was a gap between the Ditch of 
the Autonine Wall and the ditches of the fort,” and that this had been 
“proved by a trench outside the north-west corner which showed 
unbroken ground."* What happened to the Wall itself was stated to 

* ‘The aides of the fort werw not atrietly orientated to the four 
‘actunlly facing a good deal north of west, Hut the conventtor 
Kilputeiek ip. 4, footnote) Is conventent, and I propuse to fellow 


* Proceedings, vol. xlix. (4-15), Pate. 
* Old Kilpatrick, ph 




















ints of the compass, the front 
opted by Mr Miller In Old 
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be uncertain, although it seemed probable that it “came at least close 
up to the fort defences.” The resulting plan (fig. 1) presented many 
puzzling features, to account for which a novel and interesting theory 




















Pig. 1. ‘The defences of the Port at Old Kilpatrick as reconstructed In the Report of 1085, 


was put forward. The earliest stage in the Antonine occupation of the 
site had been, it was suggested, the construction of a great ‘harbour- 
enclosure,’ defended on three sides by a double ditch, and having on the 
fourth side n quay at which were landed stores and material for the 
troops engaged in building the Wall; the fort was built Inter, though 
probably not much later; and the pre-existence of the enclosure ex- 
plained the apparent anomaly of the gap. 
* Old Kilpatrick, p. 6, 
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Unfortunately there was no discussion of the fundamental question 
as to whether the Clyde was navigable at Old Kilpatrick in Roman days, 
Moreover, despite the ingenuity with whieh it was developed, the theory 
had implications which seomed open to serious objections, and knowing 
something of tho difficulties that had beset the excavators 1 could not 
help wondering whether the facts had been correctly ascertained. A 
dosiro to satisfy myself on this head was the main motive that prompted 
me to return to the site in 141. As will be seen from what follows, my 
doubts proved to be fully justified, But it is only fair to Mx Millor to add 
that the success which attended the renewed investigations was in large 
measure duo to the comparatively favourable conditions under which 
they wore carried out. Within the decisive area he had beon restricted 
to the digging of “a few trenches,” whereas I was allowed a much freer 
hand. Had it beon otherwise, he and I could hardly have reached such 
widoly different conclusions. In the circumstances there is nothing to 
be gained by a detailed criticism of his arguments, It will he at ouee 
clearer and more convenient to treat the whole matter de novo on the 
basis of my own resul 

‘A day or two's work sufficed to prove that there had been no gap 
and no enclosure, ‘The Antonine Ditch and the Antonine Rampart wore 
traced right across the fleld from the railway to the road. ‘The former 
hind, however, shrunk very appreciably in breadth, measuring from lip 
to lip 25 foot-at most, ay compared with the normal 40 feot, a change the 
Possible significance of which will be apparent lator. ‘The Rampart, on 
the other hand, seemed to have been of the usual width, and as the stone 
foundation had been preserved intact for a consecutive stretch of 85 foot 
there was no difficulty in determining its direction, In a word, the 
evidence that both Ditch and Rampart had made contact with, the 

efonces of the fort was overwhelming, and it was oqually plain that 
in doing so they must have cut right across the line of the supposed 
enclosure Thus far all had boon plain sailing. ‘To discover the procive 
manner in which the junetion had been effected was n more thecble, 
some task, requiring the turning over of much woil and n grent deal of 
close observation. ‘That there had been something abnormal about it 
was obvious from Mr Miller's plan (fig. 1), which showed that. the 
adjacent corner of the fort rampart had been rounded, not square as it 

ually is in the circumstances, It became still more obvious when the 
spade revealed « ditch of very peculiar shape running along a line 
where we had confidently expected to find solid ground 
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As illduck would have it, the very area where we would have 
most wished to dig was effectually sealed by the modern thoroughfare 
known as the Dumbarton Road, ‘The position in this respect was bad 
enough in 1923-24, and since then it had been aggravated by the 
addition of 10 feet to the width of the highway on the south. Had 
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Fig. 2 The north-went comer of the Fort at Old Kilpatrick a uncovered in 1, 


the north side been preferred for the extension, our quest would have 
been hopeless. ‘The accompanying sketch (fig. 2), which is based upon 
Mr Mathieson’s plan, sets out the data which we were able to make 
available for a solution of the problem, and at the same time indicates 
how narrow an escape from oblivion the clue to the labyrinth had 
when the highway was originally constructed. So far as the ground 
beneath the road is concerned, the sketch is necessarily conjectural. 
Subject to that caveat, it may be taken as representing the ditches 
that were actually dug by the Romans. It must not, however, be 
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supposed that these all belong to one and the same scheme or that 
all of them were open simultaneously. As a matter of fact it can be 
shown that two of those which are marked by broken lines ( and y) 
were abandoned while still in course of construction, and that the 
various portions which are stippled (including the whole of y) had 
been filled in before the Antonine Rampart was built, 

1 will begin with y. Issuing from the end of the rather deeper and 
much broader «, which projected a few feet beyond the hedge bound- 
ing the road on the north, it had been carried at least as far as the 
railway embankment and doubtless somewhat farther, It had an 
average width of 7 feet and an average depth of 5 fect. It was not, 
however, homogeneous. While it became V-shaped as it approached 
the railway, its sides were vertical for the greater part of the distance, 
But vertical sides would have no stability and could not. possibly have 
been designed for permanence. ‘The inference that it had been left 
unfinished was irresistible. ‘The proof of deliberate filling-in in Roman 
times was no less convincing. It will be seen from fig. 2 that, for the 
last 40 yards of its course, its line lay wholly or partially beneath that 
of the Antonine Rampart. Wherever the two coincided, the clean 
sand, which generally formed the contents of the ditch, had beca 
stiffened by a liberal admixture of boulders, obviously inserted to 
support the stone foundation which was to be laid above. 

From y we can argue to x, with which it was organically connected, 
The two, indeed, can best be regarded as designed to form a single 
whole, which I will eall «+y. Taken together, they furnish an instructive 
example of a large ditch in process of being excavated. The modus 
operandi was simple and practical. Apparently the line that had been 
pegged ont was divided into a series of lengths and the workmen inte 
gangs. The leading gang cut a V-shaped ditch—in this case 7 feet 
Wide and 5 fect deep—in the first length, and then moved on to deal 
similarly with the next. They were succeeded by a second gung, who 
made the sides vertical and the bottom flat, thus providing standing. 
room for a third, who carried matters a stage further and whe woul] 
be followed by as many (if any) more as might be required to secure 
the width and depth that were ultimately aimed at. It ia hardly 
necessary to point out that even the first gang would begin by cutting 
4 vortically-sided trench which they would widen and deepen into the 
V-shaped ditch on which the gang who came after them were to operate! 
But it is important to note that the V-shaped section of y was at the 
side of the field which was farthest away from the river, and that there 








4 rau probability they would leave a lat steip nt the bottom both for their own convenience 
‘and for the convenience of their successors. 
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was therefore no room for doubt as to the direction in which work was 
proceeding at the moment of abandonment. The diggers had started 
from the fort, 

When y was brought to a standstill, it was obviously to A, or rather 
to the prolongation of it which merged into the Antonine Ditch, that 
the energies of the workmen were transferred. As the stippled portion 
of « lies clear of the line of the Antonine Rampart, there was no direct 
evidence of its having been deliberately filled in. Nevertheless it is 
impossible to believe that its blunt and irregularly-shaped end would 
have been left hanging, as it were, in the air. Moreover, if the full 
breadth of « and the prolongation of A had remained open, the presence 
of such an extensive hollow in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
rampart might well have proved an embarrassment rather than an aid 
to the defenders. It is thus more than likely that, when the plan for 
a+y was given up, « received the same treatment as was accorded to 
y, the only part of it to be spared being that which could be turned 
to profitable account in the prolongation of A. 

The remaining ditches that go to form the complex included in 
fig. 2 can be dealt with more briefly. The outermost of the four on 
the north (@) is clearly later than its companions, the cutting of which 
must have preceded the building of the Antonine Rampart. Personally 
I believe it to be much later, and I further believe (for reasons that 
will be explained in the sequel) that B and © on the west front were 
contemporary with it. I therefore propose to leave these three out of 
the picture in the meantime. A glance at fig. 2 will reveal the story 
of the others. D, E, and F had all been completed, and their eastern 
and central parts continued to fill a place in the defensive system of 
the fort until the close of the occupation. Their western ends, however, 
had been deliberately filled in, exactly in the same manner and 
apparently at the same time as y had been. ‘That this was what had 
happened was conclusively demonstrated by our examination of F, the 
only one of them which was still accessible. Although the Antonine 
Rampart itself had vanished, the clean sand with which the hollow 
was packed had been stiffened with large boulders just where the 
track of the stone foundation must have crossed it. 

Precisely how far east the filling’ of these ditches had extended it 
is impossible to say with certainty. Working in the dark, as we were, 
we did not look for any dividing line, and, even if we had realised the 
desirability of doing so, it is extremely improbable that we should 
have found it, as the earth had been already turned over during the 

perations of 1924. Accordingly it is to be understood that the eastern 
imit of the stippling in D, E, and F ix conjectural. But the margin 
VOL, LXVI. bb 
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of possible error is negligible, for we may safely take G as an index 
and assume that, when it was dug, its length was determined by the 
already reduced length of the three ditches which lay between it and 
the rampart of the fort. No similar reservation is necessary with 
regard to the western limit of the stippled area, since the original 
termination of F was quite definitely located by the spade. Reference 
to fig. 2 will, however, show that this opens the way to a very 
important deduction. 

It will be observed that F, which was completed, encroaches upon 
ground which would have been absorbed by «+y, if the latter had 
ever been finished. This ean only mean that it was dug before «+y 
was contemplated. It is inconceivable that it should have been dug 
after ty was abandoned, seeing that its western end and y were 
both filled in at the same time and for the same reason—because they 
barred the passage of the Antonine Rampart. This again implies 
that F and y belong to two different schemes, that of which F formed 
part being the earlier; and, further, that these two schemes were 
ultimately superseded by a third, which is represented by the Antonine 
Rampart and Ditch. At first sight we seem to be confronted by a 
confused and confusing medley; but, if a firm hold be kept of the 
key which onr analysis of the evidence has forged, it will be found 
that the puzzle will practically solve itself, and that the result will be 
to throw some new and unexpected light on the story of the Wall, 
The point to be stressed is that the ditches which appear in fig. 2 
fall into four distinct groups, each of which is associated with a different 
scheme. I have alrendy indicated that the latest group, consisting of 
B, C, and G, can more appropriately be discussed at a subsequent stage. 
The others I will deal with now. 

To understand the sequence of events, we must remember that, 
while the great barrier with its supporting castella constituted a single 
whole, the unity which it embodied was a unity of conception rather 
than a unity of execution. The forts were in all probability erected 
by the auxiliary regiments, each by the body of men which was 
afterwards to be stationed in it as a garrison. The Antonine Rampart, 
on the other hand, as we kuow from the inseriptions, and presumably 
also the Antonine Diteh and the Military Way, were constructed by 
detachments drawn from the legions. Nor is it irrelevant to add 
that in carrying ont their task the legionaries appear to have advanced 
from the Forth to the Clyde, not from the Clyde to the Forth. ‘This 
view as to the direction which they followed was originally an inference 
based on the epigraphic record;! but it will, I think, be found to be 

* See Journal of Roman Stuities, xi pp. 1 f. 
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abundantly confirmed by the structural evidence which Old Kilpatrick 
has provided. In any event, the two sets of workmen would he bound 
to come into contact with one another at the forts, of which there 
were nineteen, and there must have been some sort of regulation 
governing the liaivon that was to be maintained between them there. 
Apparently, however, it did not go beyond a general instruction to 
the effect that, to such an extent as might be possible, the Antonine 
Rampart and the Antonine Ditch were to be utilised as the defences 
of the main front of the casfella. So far as our information goes, the 
only fort at which this rule was disregarded was Bar Hill. 

It would be easy enough to give effect to the idea where the stone 
foundation of the Rampart was laid, and the Ditch dug, before the 
defences of the fort were completed, as there is good reason to believe 
was the case at Rough Castle and Croy Hill. On the other hand, 
difficulties would be almost bound to arise where the fort-builders had 
finished the ‘lay-out’ before the legionaries arrived upon the scene. That, 
I feel sure, must be the explanation of two anomalies which cannot 
fail to strike anyone who studies the plan of Balmuildy (fg. 3)—the 
abnormal narrowness of the Ditch where it passes in front of the fort, 
and the curious wing-like ends that project from the northern corners 
of the Rampart. This section of the Ditch was quite clearly the work 
of the fort-builders, for its breadth corresponds to the breadth of the 
other ditches which they dug. As for the Rampart, the fact that it 
was of stone made a difference inevitable, But, while the squaring 
of the corners shows that a junction with the Antonine Rampart was 
contemplated, the projections that were thrown ont to meet it prove 
that it was not yet in sight. The projection on the east was useless: 
witness the way in which the legionaries tucked the stone foundation 
in behind it, That on the west was worse: it was laid on a line which 
betrays entire ignorance of any intention to carry the Antonine Rampart 
across the Kelvin. 

At Old Kilpatrick, too, the legionaries were outstripped by the fort- 
builders. Hence the comparative narrowness of the ditch which T have 
called A (fig. 2), originally the only ditch on the main front of the fort. 
Hence also the rounding of all four corners of the rampart, as if the 
castellum were to be an isolated unit, Tt would be a mistake to interpret 
the latter feature as implying that the Antonine Rampart was not 
expected; it merely implies that it was not yet there. Had the fort 
rampart been of stone, as at Balmuildy, the two outer corners would 
undoubtedly have been squared; but it was of turf, and square corners 
in that material could not have been trusted to stand secure, so long 
as they lacked support. In point of fact, convincing proof that the 
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Antonine Rampart was expected, although not along the route by 
which it eventually arrived, is furnished by D, E, and F, In their 
original form these ditches belong, like A, to the earliest of the four 














Fig, 3. The Fort at Ralmuildy, showing ity relation to the Antonine Rampart and Diteh. 


schemes of which I have spoken, and the application of a pair of 
compasses to fig. 2 will show that ample room was left for the passage 
of a 14-feot rampart between their western ends and what would have 
been the inner margin of a ditch running in strict alinement with 
the ditch in front of the fort. Fig. 2, of course, represents the north. 
west corner, but the arrangement at the south-west corner was similar 
Fig. 4 shows the main front of the castellum as I believe it to have 
been Inid out in accordance with what I will eall Scheme No. 1 
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But Scheme No. 1 was not destined to come to fruition. The legionaries 
tarried or were unavoidably delayed, and someone in authority grew 
impatient. Consequently the fort-builders were called on to do more 
than their proper share, Either “causa disciplinae"! or because he 
had been told that the work was urgent and must be pushed on as 
rapidly as possible, their commandant arranged that they should set 
out to meet the Wall-builders, who were approaching from Duntocher. 
‘The outcome was not altogether happy. Scheme No. 1 had to be modified 
at once, The orientation of the castellum had not unnaturally been 
determined by the line of the river rather than by the line of the 
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Fig. 4. The west front of the Fort at Old Kilpatrick as originally Inid out. 


Wall, which was not yet in existence. Accordingly, when the prolonga- 
tion of the ditch in front eame to be faced as a practical proposition, 
it was seen that its direction was unsuitable. If A had been carried 
straight on, the diggers would speedily have found themselves on 
the slopes of the Kilpatrick Hills, and would never have met their 
comrades at all. Plainly a decided trend towards the right was 
required. 

Fig. 2 shows that the realisation of the need for a change brought 
with it too violent a reaction, In Scheme No. 2 the prolongation of A 
was to sweep round on # curve («) almost as pronounced as that 
which had been given to the rampart, and was then to swing north- 
eastwards (y) more or less straight across the field. The first effect of 
this would have been to wipe out the western end of F. That was a 
comparatively small matter, and must have been reckoned with when 
the plan was evolved. But there would have been a far more awkward 
sequel, The Antonine Rampart would have abutted upon the rampart 

*"Hiygious, De Mun. Castr, 6.40; of. Tuc, Ann. xi. 90(ut mites obiwm ecueret”), 
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of the fort, not in the neighbourhood of the corner, but about mid- 
way between the corner and the north gate, an arrangement so 
unsatisfactory that it almost looks as if for the moment the impend- 
ing advent of the Antonine Rampart had been entirely forgotten. 
Whether that be so or not, it is beyond doubt that the fort-builders 
were responsible for the blunder. I have already pointed out that 
the evidence provided by the change in the shape of the sides of y is 
conelusive as to the direction in which the digging was being done. 

Not much time can have been wasted on Scheme No. 2 for the 
amount of labour that has been expended on x+y hardly exceeds 
what could have beon accomplished in a day or two by such a number 
of men as could readily have been requisitioned. Nevertheless, if it 
Were urgency that led to the aid of the fort-builders being enlisted, it 
is easy to imagine the explosive indignation of the ‘brass hat’ who 
discovered the mistake that rendered the scheme abortive. In Scheme 
No. 3, which represents the next stage, the temptation of making the 
shape of the fort diteh conform to that of the fort rampart was 
successfully resisted, A being prolonged on a curve at once slighter 
and shorter than had been designed for .c, Except in so far as it 
could be adapted to the altered plan, the latter was now filled in, as 
Mere the western portions of D, E, and F, as well as the whole of y. 
This allowed the Antonine Rampart to be brought up to the rampart 
of the fort along the line indicated in fig. 2 ‘That was in all prob. 
ability done by the legionaries. The prolongation af A to the railway 
embankment and beyond we may suppose to have been the work cf 
the garrison, who had the bungle of x+y to atone for. And herein, 
I think, lies the explanation of the abnormal narrowness of the section 
of the Antonine Ditch between the road and the railway. The men 
who dug it took their cue from the breadth of the fort ditch, which 
was their starting-point. That the suggestion is no fanciful one ig 
clear from what happened in the case of the Military Way, about 
which also we obtained some interesting information, 








B, The Military Way. 


Several cross-cuts made opposite the north gate revealed the 
existence of two small trenches, ranging from 7 to 51 feet in 
breadth and sometimes as much as 23 fect deep. As they were rum, 
ning parallel to one another at a distance of 10 or 12 fest, it was 
conjectured that they must have been the gutters flanking the Roman 
road, and the correctness of the surmise was established when, on 
following them outwards, we encountered the remains of heavy 
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cobbling between them. By this time they had swung very decidedly 
to the right (PLAT IX.) and were heading for the railway bridge at the 
north-east corner of the field, thus proving that, in the journey which 
all three had to make from Duntocher, the Military Way had forsaken 
the high ground a good deal sooner than the Antonine Ditch and 
Rampart had done. It will be observed from the plan that the more 
easterly of the two gutters emerged from beneath the Dumbarton 
Road. It seems not unlikely that it had run all the way from the 
gate, where it may have been connected with a gutter within the fort. 
Its companion, on the other hand, started opposite the end, not of 
the outermost, but of the third of the four ditches by which the north 
front was defended—a small peculiarity perhaps, but one which we 
may by and by see reason to regard as significant. 

Two other features cull for remark. In the first place, the trenches 
were unexpectedly wide: so far as I have noted, the provision for the 
gutters is nothing like so generous anywhere else on the line. In the 
second place, the room allowed for the road was exceptionally small: 
the Military Way is usually from 16 to 18 feet wide. That the second 
of these features was primarily due to the proximity of the fort will 
be obvious when it is pointed out that the gate-posts at the entrance 
were only 10 fect apart. At first sight it is harder to understand why 
the narrow gauge should have been persisted in long after there was 
abundant room for expansion. But the lesson taught by the north- 
west corner makes the solution easy. Here again the fort-builders 
have been sent forward to meet the legionaries, and here again they 
haye taken their cue from the conditions that prevailed at their starting- 
point, Striking confirmation was supplied by the eobbling. Fragmentary 
as it was, we found that it had extended well beyond the inner margin 
of the more northerly of the two gutters, so as partially to cover the 
trench. It is clear that as they approached from the north-east the 
legionaries, who were the real roadmakers, had disregarded the limits 
that had been marked out for them by their less skilled fellow-soldiers, 
and had given the Military Way a breadth approximating more closely 
to the normal. It is a curious example of imperfect co-ordination 
such as one would hardly have looked for in a well-regulated army. 
Lack of experience, then, accounts for the unusually small space that 
was left between the gutter-trenches, and it may be to the same 
cause that their unusually large size should be attributed. 

‘Although a certain amount of anticipation will be involved, it is 
desirable to add a word or two as to the course taken by the Military 
Way after it disappeared beneath the Dumbarton Road. That it 
entered the north gate is certain, and it is no less certain that it 
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traversed the fort as the via principalis, passing in front of the Head- 
quarters Building (P1.ark IX.) Issuing from the south gate, it led inte an 
annexe which lay between the fort and the river, for that there wae 
an annexe here may confidently be inferred from what we know of 
the position of the suite of Baths discovered during the construction 
of the Canal in 1700. Whother the rond ran direct to the Bathe, on 
Phether it merely sent off a branch in their direction, it is perhaps 
impossible to say with certainty.’ In any event, however, there ean he 
Hittle or no doubt that it prosantly reappears in a most unexpected 
place, and that at one period in its history, soomingly when it wen 
criginally constructed, it had continued beyond the fort for sore 
distance down the river. To those unfamiliar with the Roman fronties 
system it may appear strange that the Military Way should have been 
fhrried out into the country beyond the official boundary. Tt wen 
However, quite in accord with ordinary practice, ‘Thus, it ts wall 
known that between Falkirk and Rough Castle there wee gate in 
the Antonine Rampart, giving egress to a road leading to Centar 
and beyond. Similarly, roads ran northwards trom Hadrian's Wall cr 
cutperts like Risingham and High Rochester on the enst, Bewensthe 
and Netherby on the west, Postponing in the » 
as to the object of the continuation at Old Kilpatrick, or ne 
why it had boon abandoned, let us see what is the vid 
existence, 

Readers of Old Kilpatrick will remember that, when Mr Miller 
FiAmined the surviving portion of the extension’ of the Antonice 
Rampart, which stretched from the south-west corner of the eastellum 
towards the Clyde, he made the surprising discovery that beneath, 7h 
Nore the remains of a cobbled road. That this road had rue frost 
fact 12 wrest, and riot trom north to south, was clear from the fon 
that it was found again in the opening hotwoon the western ditches 
(ig. 1), ‘That it had been intended to carry heavy traffie 1 proved by. 
Mr Miller's description, Ho snys that within the gap which separated 
the ditchos the compacted gravel “was beaton so hard that, wh 
pick was used upon it, it eame away in lumps, like a concres 
ordinary streot would have been given a surface 4o solid, Recognising 
this, "Mr Miller propoved to explain it as a special feature of ire 
‘harbour-enelosure,—the thoroughfare along which stores and material, 
unlonded at the quay, would be transported beyond the defences tee 
Aistribution to the workers inland, But the spade has taught ws thor 




















4 CPeaen ellen ly the in at cbbles and gravel outside the south eet corner of the 
fort (Pare IX.) favours the former alternative, 
* Old Kilpatrick, p. 7, footnote i. 
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there was no enclosure, and we shall presently learn from the history 
of the river that there cannot have been a harbour, We have perforce 
to seek for some other interpretation, and I can think of no satisfactory 
hypothesis except the one I have suggested. 


©. The Ditches of the Fort. 


Even before our examination of the north-west corner (fig. 2) had 
been completed we realised that the new facts, which were coming 
to light there, would necessitate a drastic amendment of the view of the 
ditch-system which is set forth in fig. 1. So far as concerned the south 
front, and also so far as concerned that part of the west front which 
lies to the south of the Dumbarton Road, there was no difficulty in 
accepting Mr Miller's statement of the evidence, for in these areas he had 
had elbow-room to ply the spade.' Elsewhere it was different. On the 
east front he dug only to the south of the Dumbarton Rond, where 
he was grievously hampered by building operations and where his 
plan consequently involves a very substantial clement of conjecture, 
Here we were in even worse case, for everything is now smothered 
beneath houses, gardens, and roads, But the superior advantage which 
we enjoyed along the whole of the north front extended to the north- 
cast corner of the fort, and there we were able to obtain some valu- 
able information, thanks to the latitude kindly allowed us by the pro- 
prietors of the large garage which has been erected at the east end of 
Mr Mitchell's field and by the tenant of the poultry farm beyond. 
Fig. 5 depicts what I believe was the tinal phase of the fort's defences. 
It will be seen that on all sides except the south the contrast with 
fig. 1 is striking. 

So far as the main or west front is concerned, it will be sufficient 
to refer to fig, 3, which covers the only portion where the difference 
between the two plans is vital, Indeed, in view of the length at which 
that illustration has already been discussed, there is nothing more to 
he said about the north-west corner as a whole, As regards the 
remainder of the north front, however, it is desirable to state explicitly 











* It fa worth mentioning that in the latter of the two areas we dug several trenches in onter to 
determine the exnet point at which each of the ditches vanished beneath the widened roadway, 
‘and that oar results tallled fairly closely with those embodied in Mr Miller's plan, The amount 
of adjustment required to bring about complete wecord was hardly greater than was to be expected 
in the ease of two surveys carried out in different circumstances and by different hands. 1 suspect, 
however, that his surveyor may have been misled by appearances when he gave the ends of the 
three ditches south of the opening the irregular and attenuated shape whieh they wear in fg. 1, 
and which is quite unlike ordinary Homan work. Unfortunately { omitted to put the matter to 
the test in 1081. Nevertheless in my own plan I have ventured to represent them in more con- 
ventional form, largely because digging compelled us to make a correction of the kind in the 
closely analogous ease of the outermost ditch at the north-west corner (G in Bg. 2). 
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that all the four ditches shown in fig. 5 were actually found, The 
innermost lies almost entirely beneath the Dumbarton Road and the 
approaches to the garage (PLAT IX,), but we had the luck to hit upon 
it in the very first eut which we made within the restricted space where 
excavation was still practicable. The one next to it is buried under the 

















rond from its western end as far as the fort gate. Beyond that we 
were able to traco it right through the field until it entered a forbidden 
area within the garage enclosure. ‘The two outer ditches were followed 
all the way to the garage from the north-west corner (fig. 2). The 
garage had been built astride of them, but on the farther side of it 
We succeeded in exposing the rounded corners of both, just as they 
were starting on their southward journey. It thus became possible to 
utilise their evidence for the conjectural restoration of the eastern part 


of the ditch-system, and for that they provided a much more satisfactory 


ae 
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basis than was at Mr Miller's disposal. He had nothing to guide him 
but the ‘harbour-enclosure’ theory, which was positively misleading, 
whereas we knew the number of ditches that had turned the north- 
east corner, as well as the dimensions and either the exact or the 
approximate position of each of them, 

If fig, 1 be looked at carefully it will be apparent that the only 
ditch on the east front about which anything approaching complete 
information was forthcoming in 1923 was that which is nearest to the 
rampart, and it is significant that its line coincides generally with the 
line that has been assigned to the corresponding ditch in fig. 5. It is 
true that it is represented as coming to an abrupt end before reaching 
the north-east corner; but in this respect I cannot accept fig. 1 as 
final. That the innermost ditch of a fort should behave in the fashion 
suggested is in itself improbable, and the fact that both in size and in 
distance from the rampart it agrees with the innermost ditch which 
we found on the north makes a breach in the continuity of the two in 
the highest degree unlikely, It may, I think, be taken as certain that, 
just as at the south-east, so also at the north-east the ditch passed round 
the corner, A more difficult question is raised by the second of the 
itches that appear in fig. 1, Its abnormal breadth of 24 feet forbids 
its identification with any of the four ditches which we found to the 
north of the Dumbarton Road, and, moreover, even on the showing of 
fig. 1 itself, it necessitates a sudden and inexplicable narrowing when 
tho south-east corner is approached. Yot an actual breadth of 2 feet 
is vouched for by « section’ Is there any means of eseape from the 
impasse? 1 think there may be. 

If the text of the Report be referred to, it will be seen that the 
whole length of this ditch has been laid down on the evidence of a 
singlo cross-section, cut from the rampart outwards about 40 fect north 
of the gate, To determine the breadth and course of a ditch by a 
single cross-section is always « hazardous proceeding, but in this case 
it was probably unavoidable, as Mr Miller was working, almost literally, 
in the builder's yard. The tentative reconstruction embodied in fig. 5 
provides a simple and natural explanation of the apparent contradic- 
tion between the results of 1923 and those of 1981, On issuing from 
the gate the road would incline towards the north, as its immediate 
objective would be the establishment of a connection with the Military 
Way. The ends of the second and third ditches on the left-hand side 

“ta reply to an enquiry Me Miller wrote: “ Alongside the high road on the north, any trench 
‘outwards from the east rampart towards the ditches bad to be a ahort treneh, hrriedly eut, and 
filled in at once, without any possibility ofits being re-opened,” In the light of the evidence from 


the north-east corner, he now agrees that the ditch must have been continuous. 
* Old Kilpatrick, p. 4, Ni. 2, section C-D. 
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would consequently be pushed back, exactly as was proved to have 
been the ease with the ditches on the right-hand side of the Military 
Way itself when it leaves the north gate (PLare IX.). If we assume that 
they were looped, after the manner indicated in fig. 5, and assume 
further that Mr Miller's cut started at a point which would carry him 
first across the innermost ditch and then across the part of the loop 
Joining the two ditches beyond, we get precisely such a section as is 
reproduced in his illustration. Nor would looping of the kind be in 
any way unusual. We find it, for instance, on both sides of the east 
gate at Mumrills, on the north side of the west gate at Rough Castle 
and Croy Hill, and on the south side of both east and west gates at 
Castlecary. The parallel from the east gate at Castlecary is indeed 
extraordinarily close,' 

Tho suggestion just advanced is, of course, a hypothesis only. 
Furthermore, it must in the nature of things remain unverified, this 
part of the site being buried beyond recall. I ought, however, to say 
definitely that, while its adoption offers un ensy way of reconciling 
Mr Miller's observations with my own, its rejection would leave un. 
affected my conviction that the four ditches which passed along the 
north of the fort passed also along the east. On that head the evidence 
from the neighbourhood of the garage and from the poultry farm 
appeared to be conclusive. As to the rest of the east front, there was 
nothing to indicate that there had been loops on the south of the 
gatoway, and it may be pointed ont that, where looping does occur, 

as a rule on one side of a road only. Hence the manner in which 
the ditches have been treated in fig. 5. As to the further course of 
the two inner ones, there is no room for difference of opinion. Mr 
Miller ascertained that, on reaching the corner, they wheeled westwards 
and ran along the south front of the castellum to within a short 
distance of the extension of the Antonine Rampart. He also ascertained 
that there were no other ditches on that side. The ultimate fate of 
the two outer ones is thus problematical. But, unless the third of the 
group of four united with the second, just as the corner was turned, 
it may very well have been carried straight on to the river, serving en 
route as the eastern defence of the annexe. In that event I am disposed 
to think that the fourth joined up with it before it quitted the precincts 
of the fort, This brings us to a point at which it becomes desirable to 
collate the various pieces of evidence suggestive of changes in the ditch. 
system as a whole? 

4 Proceedings, vol. xxxvil (192, Pare I. 

; Perhaps T ought to explain why I have omitted from the body of the Note any reference to 


Pe Rollow which Mr Miller was inclined to regard as the remnant of au Agricalan ditch Whie 
Tam at one with him in postulating a Flavian occupation of the site, Lfind It hard tovbeliens fey 
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On the north front the situation is plain, ‘The three inner ditches 
were cut first, and the fourth or outermost is.a later addition. Ample 
proof of this is furnished by fig. 2, which shows that the fourth takes 
full account of the presence of the Antonine Rampart, while the others 
ignore it completely. Confirmation comes from the gateway, Had 
all four ditches been there when the construction of the Military Way 
was begun, the more westerly of the two gutter-trenches would have 
started from the end of the fourth, instead of from the end of the 
third as it actually does (igs. 5 and 6); and what is true of the north 
front must also be true of the east, since the ditches on the two sides 
were continuous, In other words, the outermost of the eastern ditches 
is later than the three inner ones; that is why it has been exeluded 
from the looping arrangement in fig. 5. On the west the position is 
different, None of the ditches there has any connection with the 
ditches on the adjacent sides, and they have therefore to be looked 
at independently. It is fairly obvious that they fall into two groups, 
tho first consisting of an inner ditch, which is broad and has an open- 
ing opposite the fort gateway, and the second consisting of two outer and 
narrower ditches, neither of which is interrupted by any break what- 
soever. The difference to which attention has been drawn is important 
as indicating that the two groups are not contemporaneous. But, if they 
do not belong to the same period, the first is unquestionably the earlier. 
Our examination of fig, 2 showed that it was there from the outset, 

Leaving the additions out of account for the moment, let us glance 
at the ditch-system as it was in its original form. Fig. 6 represents 
the defences of the fort after the initial bungling at the north-west 
corner had been remedied, the superfluous ditches or parts of ditches 
filled in, and a proper relationship established with the Antonine 
Rampart and Diteh, It will be observed that there is a single ditch 
in front, as is invariably the case with the other castella which abut 
on the Antonine Rampart, three ditches on the north and east, and 
two ditches on the south. Comparison with fig, 5 is instructive. In the 
final phase two ditches have been added on the west front, one on the 
north and one on the east, only the south front being left as it was. 
‘That the various additions were made simultaneously seems certain, 
especially if we connect this strengthening of the defences with another 
change which has already been noticed—the barring of the passage 


























hollow of the shape shown in his section (Old Kilpatrick, p. 4, fi. 8, B-F) could have been jurt 
of the ditch ofa fort. His interpretation of the ‘stratified structure’ us a rampiurt see wreely 
‘more convincing. Moreover, if his tentative reconstruction 
bring the Agricolan diteh, if not also the Agricolan rampa 
the north of the Dumbarton Road. Yet in all our tren 
remotely resembling either. 










ng there we encountered nothing 
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for the Military Way outside the south-west corner. The taking of 
such elaborate precautions admits of but one interpretation. Danger 
threatened from the west. 

A word or two may be added as to the manner in which the exit 
for the rond was blocked. It is not easy to be quite confident about 
it in the absence of definite knowledge as to the original opening. 
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Fig. The defences of the Fort nt Old Kilpatrick as first completed. 





But the analogy presented by the eastern termination of Hadrian's 
Wall at Wallsend! suggests that the Antonine Rampart was continued 
from the southern edge of the Military Way as far as the river. If so, it 
may be taken for granted that, as elsewhere, there was a single diteh 
in front of it, the two together serving as the western defence of the 
annexe. To judge from its width, this ditch was probably the ontermuse 
of the three whose ends appenr in fig. 1, the two narrower ones. being 
aided when the defences of the fort were strengthened, ‘The end of the 
innermost must certainly represent an addition, since it was actually 
cut into the road, the cobbles and gravel of which showed on ita outer 
* Northumbertand County History, xit, pp. 40 
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well as on its inner margin.’ But why, it may be asked, were the ditches 
not carried right across the road, like the extension of the Antonine 
Rampart? The obvious reply is that for offensive-defensive purposes 
it was necessary that the area in front of the fort should be readily 
accessible from the west gate. Normally the opening in the two outer 
ditches would have been at the gateway itself, directly opposite the 
opening in the innermost ditch, But it seems to have been thought 
preferable to utilise the already existing Military Way rather than go to 
the trouble of breaking ap and removing its closely compacted surface, 
‘The inconvenience caused by the troops having to pass along the berm 
before reaching the open would be trifling. 


D. The Continuation of the Military Way. 


‘The extension of the Wall of Hadrian from the fort at Wallsend to 
the Tyne provided us with a parallel to the extension of the Antonine 
Rampart to the Clyde, If the analogy is to be complete, there ought 
to have been a harbour at Old Kilpatrick, corresponding to the harbour 
at Wallsend, Mr Miller assumed that there was, and it was upon that 
assumption that the ‘harbour-enclosure’ theory rested. He unquestion- 
ably makes out astrong prima facie ease. Such » harbour, he explains, 
“would give communication by water with the forts and harbours in 
Cumberland and Lancashire as well as with the legionary bases on the 
west—that at Chester (then # port) and that at Caerleon near the mouth 
of the Usk.”* This is aptly said, and I donot think anyone had said it 
before, But, if Mr Miller is entitled to the credit of being the first to 
recognise that a port on the Clyde was an integral part of the frontier 
scheme of Lollius Urbiens, it is more than doubtful whether he was 
‘equally happy in his selection of a site. A brief survey of the history of 
the river? will show how unlikely it is that the Roman harbour was at 
Old Kilpatrick, It must have been some distance away, so that a road 
would be necessary to reach it. That, I believe, is why the Military Way 
was continued. 

To-day great liners, whose tonnage is reckoned in thousands, can be 


* Old Kilpatrick, p.&, footnote, Mr Miller tells me that his recollection {s not suMefently 
clear to enable him to say positively whether the same was the case with the ends of the other 
two ditches. IF it waa not, then the Military Way must have inclined to the right on getting 
clear of the opening. If it was, the odd shape of the ends, on which T have commented above 
(p, 28, footnote), might possibly be explained hy the fact that they had to be eut through the hat 
‘and intractable surface of the road. 

* Op. cit. p.& 

* For help in connection with the history of the river T have to thank Mr G. W. Service, a 
well-known member of the Clyde Trast, now Lord Dean of Guild of Glasgow. The uiost anther! 
tative wark x The Hicer Che, published tn 1% hy the Inte Mr James Dea, then Engineer 10 
the Trust. 
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seen threading their way through the channel opposite the fort with 
most as much confidence as the tiniest of river craft. For a genera- 
tion familiar with that spectacle, it is not easy to realise that little 
more than a century and a half ago the Clyde was fordable on foot 
at Dambuck, fully two miles below Old Kilpatrick, The condition of 
things in 1750 is succinetly set forth in the preamble to the first of the 
Clyde Navigation Acts, which dates from that year: “The river Clyde 
from Dumbuck to the Bridge of Glasgow is so very shallow in several 
parts thereof that boats, lighters, barges or other vessels cannot pass 
to and from the City of Glasgow except it be in the time of flood or 
high water at spring tides." Nor is there any reason to believe that it 
was otherwise in Roman days, for the obstruction was not due to 
ordinary banks of mud or sand, such as might have been produced 
by silting, ‘The shoal at Dumbuck, the first and most formidable of 
the twelve main obstacles, was a ridge of stiff clay, covered with an 
uncommonly hard crust of gravel, 

In 1506 detachments of the inhabitants of Glasgow, Renfrow, and 
Dumbarton made a determined attempt to open up this shoal, “at 
which they laboured for several weeks, residing during the time in 
tomporary huts, built on the river banks, near the scone of their 
operations."! That little or no success can have attended their efforts, 
or any subsequent ones on similar lines, may be inferred from the fact 
that hundred years Inter the shipping port of Glasgow was Irvine 
on the Ayrshire coast. But the extra cost of land transport was a 
serious hindrance to the development of trade, and in 1058 Glasgow 
approached Dumbarton with » request for harbour facilities, On being 
mot with a refusal, the Magistrates turned their eyes to the other side 
of the river. In 1662 they purchased 13 ucres of ground and laid out 
Port-Glasgow with harbours and the first graving-dock in Scotland, 
Nevertheless the determination to bring ships up to Glasgow itself 
remained unabated. As an enrnost of the future, the Broomielaw was 
built in 1688, although the Dumbuck shoal was destined to remain 
unconquered for eighty or ninety years more, At length, in 1768, an 
English ongineer, John Golborne of Chester, recommended what 
proved to be effective measures for dealing with it. The lovel of the 
water was raised several feet by running out from the south bank a 
series of rubble jetties which confined the current within much narrower 
limits, and a powerful dredger was then employed to break through 
the hard orust of gravel. Thereafter the passage so formed was kept 
clear, and even deepened, by the scour of the tide, the action of which 
was intensified by the more restricted space available. 

"Deas, The River Clie, 
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‘That, of course, is by no means the whole of the story. Down to 
1818, after much time and Inbour had been expended in improving the 
waterway, it sometimes happened in seasons of neap tide that lighters, 
drawing only 4} feet of water, took six weeks to complete the voyage 
from Greenock to Glasgow. But enough has been said to rule out the 
idea of the Romans having had a harbour at Old Kilpatrick, They 
would do what the Magistrates of Glasgow did in 166%, and provide 
accommodation for their ships below the shoal at Dumbuck. ‘The first 
convenient spot would be Dumbarton, and it is to Dumbarton that we 
must suppose that the continuation of the Military Way extended. This 
has the incidental advantage of accounting isfactory way 
for the belief current among the older writers that the Wall ended, 
not at Old Kilpatrick, but at Dumbarton,’ Later observers were 
sceptical as to the Wall having gone so far, the most competent of 
them all pointing out that “the mountains on the north side, along 
the skirts of which it must have been carried, ... would render the 
continuation of it almost entirely useless.” ‘They took a different view 
about the Military Way. ‘Thus Horsley, whose words I have just quoted 
and who knew better than most people what a Roman road was like, 
writes: “The military way has certainly been continued as far as 
Dunglass, for it is still very visible at Dunnerbuck, within half a mile 
or little more of Dunglass.’* But, if the road was designed to maintain 
communication with a harbour, it must have gone beyond Dunglass, 
for Danglass, which is not much more than a mile from Old Kilpatrick, 
is a mile higher up the stream than Dumbuck, and, if it went beyond 
Dunglass, Dumbarton was its obvious destination, Horsley would doubt- 
less have taken it there, had the idea of a harbour occurred to him, 

























E. Conclusions, 


1, The excavations of 1931 have thrown an interesting light on what 
happened at Old Kilpatrick during the period of construction. While 
the Wall-builders and the roadmakers were advancing from the east, 
another set of men—presumably the future garrison—were busy laying 
out the fort. Fig. 4 indicates that, while they were aware that the 


* Bese (Mint, 1 Bk. 16. 12) says “ ferminatur juucta urben Aletiith.” Bishop Gibson tn 
his edition of Ca Britaennier (1000) avers (p. 921) that It “reaches to Dunbritton.” Gitwaon's 
Anthority, as we may gather from his preface, was Sir Robert Sibbald, and Sibbald in his 
Historical Inquiries (p. 3) appoals to the oral testimony and the papers of Dr Christopher Irvine 
(A 108-35). 

* Britannia Romanc, p. 150, It Is doubtful what place i 
being now unknown. Tt ls eertaiuly not Dambuek, whi 
Dunyiass, Stuart (Ciledonia Romana, p. 288, footnote) 
Glenarback. 
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castellum was to be linked up with the Antonine Wall at each of the 
two western corners, the preparations they made for receiving it were 
not entirely satisfactory. In particular, the orientation of the fort was 
not properly adjusted. ‘The front was turned too far towards the west. 

2 The fort-builders were the first to complete their task, and they 
were ordered to set out to mest their comrades by carrying the Ditch 
and the Military Way north-eastwards. In both eases, but especially 
in the case of the Ditch (fig. 2), there was a certain amount of bungling, 
due partly to bad staff-work and partly to lack of experience. Ultimately 
the defences were completed in the form in which they appear in fig. 6, 
a gap being left at the south-west corner for the passage of the Military 
Way, which was continued down the rive 

3. The original design for the Scottish Limes contemplated the 
provision of a harbour on the Clyde, But the river was not navigable 
at the spot which formed the most suitable terminus for Rampart 
and Ditch. The nearest point to which vessels could be brought, and 
at which they could be berthed, was fully four miles lower down the 
river. It was decided to construct the harbour there and to connect 
it with the ‘terminal’ fort by a road. Hence the continuation of the 
Military Way. 

4, As I pointed out in 1911, there is overwhelming proof that the 
Wall and its forts were twice abandoned by the Romans and twice 
reoecupied by them before the final evacuation. On one or other of 
these occasions the harbour on the Clyde was definitely given up. 
‘The continuation of the Military Way then became useless, and accord 
ingly the exit at the south-west corner of the fort was blocked. 
Simultaneously the defences—above all, the defences on the western 
side—were substantially strengthened, as shown in fig. 5. 

5. If this reading of the facts revealed by the spade be correct, 
it represents a not inconsiderable addition to our knowledge. ‘The 
giving up of the harbour can only mean that the narrows of Stranraer 
had ceased to be safe for Roman shipping, ‘The strengthening of the 
defences carries us further. Old Kilpatrick is the only one of the 
Wall forts that has more than a single ditch in front, and the precaution 
betrays an apprehension of hostile landings. ‘This is very significant. 
It was not from the Highlands that the real threat to the Roman line 
on the isthmus came. ‘The untamed south-west was the Achilles-heel 
of the scheme of Lollius Urbicus. And behind the wild tribes of 
Galloway and Ayrshire there were already the roving bands of Seots 
from Ireland, who were presently to become so serious a menace to 
the security of the whole of the Romanised portion of the Provinee, 
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LU. Croy Hine, 


A, The Break in the Antonine Ditch, 


The site of the Roman fort of Croy, marked to-day by a solitary 
cottage and a group of tall trees, lies on the eastern side of the Hill, 
the castellum having occupied the larger half of a shelf or plateau on 
which in later times there perched a little hamlet, built mainly from 
its ruins, To the west of the plateau the ground rises steeply towards 
the top, but on the north it descends somewhat rapidly into the valley 
of the Kelvin, while on the south and east it drops still more sharply 
to the lower reaches of the shoulder which supports the shelf, Only 
at two points is access eusy—at the south-west, where there is room 
to pass round the knolls in front almost on the level, and again at 
the north-east, whore a junction is effected with the long, narrow 
bank along which Rampart, Ditch, and Military Way have climbed 
laboriously from Wester Dullatur. Over the western part of the 
Jeyel expanse there is a good depth of soil, which has evidently been 
intensively cultivated by the dwellers in the hamlet, On the south and 
eust, however, the rock is often close to the surface, From the south- 
east corner, indeed, a hog-backed ridge of basalt, sometimes barely 
convealed by the grass, runs northwards along the face of the plateau, 
crosses the line of the Roman frontier, and passes into the country 
beyond, 

Where it traverses the Ditch, the Romans haye left this ridge of 
basalt untouched, the result being a break from 70 to 80 feet wide, a 
feature that is without parallel elsewhere between Forth and Clyde, 
‘Two conturies ayo it attracted the attention of Alexander Gordon, to 
whom we owe the first attempt at a detailed account of the Antonine 
Wall. His brief description could hardly be improved upon: “At the 
Grovhill, there is » great Piece of « Rock rises out of the Ditch of the 
Vallun, and serves, as it were, for a Bridge to pass from the one Side 
to the other."! The explanation here hinted at was scouted thirty 
years later by Maitland, who never missed an opportunity of con- 
tradicting Gordon and Horsley. His own theory is so quaint as to 
merit quotation, After emphatically dissenting from the view of his 
predecessors that there had probably been a fort on the hill, he proceeds: 
“As in this neighbourhood appear the great pains taken by the 
Romans, in erecting # passage for the ditch through rocks, it cannot 
be reasonably imagined they would leave « rock undemolished in this 
part. Now as I am, for certain reasons (too long to be inserted in this 
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place), of opinion that rocks vegetate, the rock here, by its form, must 
have sprung up since the making of the said ditch; which is the only 
mean I can think of, to secure the wall at this place without « fort.”! 

Ever since I discovered the remains of the fort in 1920, I had 
realised that the spade might throw some light upon the problem 
presented by the break, and I therefore gladly availed myself of the 
opportunity that offered itself a year ago. My hope was that an 
examination of the ground immediately behind would supply a con- 
vineing answer to the question whether the ridge of rock had been 
utilised by the garrison for passing to and fro across the Diteh. If a 
breach in the Rampart and positive indications of a gate were found, 
Gordon's suggestion of a ‘Bridge’ would be definitely confirmed. On 
the other hand, even if the Rampart ran on without interruption, the 
Berm might show traces of having seen service as a thoroughfare, and 
in that event one might safely infer that it had been used for traffic 
between the “Bridge’ and the fort, the north gate of which was not 
more than 70 yards away (PLATE X.), For reasons which will appear 
as we proceed, the result of the inquiry was inconclusive. On the 
whole, the balance of evidence seemed to be in favour of Gordon's 
guess, But the proof was not complete. Nor will « final verdict be 
possible unless and until the suite of Baths, on which we most un- 
expectedly lighted, has been carefully excavated, along with its 
surroundings, For such an enterprise more labour, and therefore more 
money than was at my disposal, would have been needed. Accordingly 
I thought it right to be content with ascertaining the general character 
of the building, and this I was fortunately able to do without any 
sorious disturbance of the stratification. The little that I have to say 
about it will be said later on. 

Our first step was to determine the exact line which the Rampart 
must have been following when it encountered the ridge of rock. 
‘Two cross-sections were cut, one 80 feet and the other 178 feet east of 
the stone dyke that bounds the modern roadway. In the first the 
tone foundation was no more than a foot below the present surface; 
in the second we had to go down twice as far before we hit upon it, 
We then dug cross-sections inwards from these at intervals, and noted 
that on both sides the ground rose quickly towards the highest point 
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of the ridge, The ordinary foundation soon gave place to irregular 
masses of cobbles and, as we approached the top, the cobbles too 
disappeared, leaving only the bare rock. That was certainly suggestive. 
Nevertheless it would be rash to regard it as demonstrating con- 
clusively that the Rampart had not been continuous, When there was 
a solid substructure of Nature's making ready to hand, the stone 
foundation might have been dispensed with and the turf wall reared 
directly upon the rock, Alternatively, the irregular masses of cobbles 
may have represented the débris of a stone foundation that had been 
swept away and seattered by the plough, whose intervention was 
otherwise vouched for. Surprising as it may seem, even this unpromis- 
ing patch had at one time been cultivated. Indentations made in the 
basalt by the ploughshare were observed ns soon as the thin covering 
of soil was stripped from the surface. 

We next proceeded to push ontwards across the Berm. Here we 
failed to find anything resembling the remains of a road coming from 
the west. But we did observe two features that might be interpreted 
as indications of a thoroughfare that had led northwards from an 
opening in the Rampart to the end of the ‘Bridge.’ In the first place, 
‘on the west side pebbles and small fragments of stone, which were 
clearly intrusive, were lurking in the holes with which the rock was 
here and there pitted. In the second place, a curious built drain, some 
part at least of which had unquestionably extended beyond the line of 
the Rampart, ran downhill for 5 feet in a north to south direction, 
reminding us all of « similar drain in the approuch to the west gate 
at Mumrills, Such further evidence as could be gathered from the 
ground immediately to the south of the presumed opening was of more 
doubtful relevance, There were unmistakable signs of disturbance and 
occupation—intrasive clay, black matter, two sherds of pottery, and 
some appearance of post-holes. These disposed us for a moment to 
think of a guard-house. But, when we stumbled on a large building 
which turned out to be the Baths, we realised that the whole area 
would have to be thoroughly examined before any part of it could be 
usefully reported upon, To treat it piecemeal would be futi 














B. The Antonine Fort. 


(a) The Defences.—If the attack on the first objective at Croy Hill 
was indecisive, that directed against the second gave us a great deal 
more than I had allowed myself to hope for. The brief investigation 
‘of 1020—it was restricted to a couple of days—had accomplished its 
immediate purpose, which was to establish once for all the existence 
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of the fort. But it had left matters in such a position that, as I stated 
at the time, farther exploration was “eminently desirable.”! A large 
part of the western side of the castellum, including the west gateway 
und the south-west corner, had been definitely located, The rampart, 
however, so far as we could see, was represented only by a band of 
cobbles, not more than 3 feet broad and seemingly finished on both 
faces, while there was no trace of any ditch or ditches outside of it, 
‘These features appeared to point to a system of defence entirely different 
from any known to have been employed elsewhere on the line of the 
Wall, First impressions of an anomaly so flagrant were somewhat dis- 
turbing, nor had reflection and a vain search for parallels made me 
easior in mind about it. Accordingly, as soon as it became obvious 
that there was nothing more to be gained by further work opposite 
the break, I arranged to resume the original inquiry at the point at 
which it had been interrapted in 1120, 

‘As PLate X. shows, we were able to recover the whole outline of 
the defences and to rid ourselves of the idea that they had been of the 
unorthodox type which the experience of 1920 had suggested. On the 
other hand, the surmise that the fort had been « small one turned out 
to be correct, Internally it measured 243 feet from east to west and 
270 feet from north to south, dimensions which gave it an area of 
almost exactly an acre and a half. It was thus rather larger than 
Rough Castle, but only half ns large as Bar Hill and less than n fourth 
of the size of Mumrills. If allowance be made for the Headquarters 
Building, single granary, workshops and the like, it will be clear that 
the space available for barracks would be quite inadequate for the 
accommodation of an auxiliary cohort of 500 men. The garrison must 
have consisted of a smaller unit. The description that follows will 
reveal minor constructional irregularities, at once more numerous and 
more considerable than is customary; but all of these ean be readily 
enough accounted for by the character of the terrain from a geological 
point of view. Before entering into details it is worth directing atten- 
tion to the interesting manner in which the plan as set out on PLate X. 
illustrates what has already been said regarding the configuration of 
the site. ‘The line along which the Military Way comes up to the east 
gate is an accurate reflection of the contour of the surface at the north- 
eastern corner of the plateau, while that at which it leaves the west 
gate was necessary in order to avoid the steep ascent which a straight 
course would have involved, 

On the north front the Antonine Rampart had served as the main 
defence. That the ground along which it ran had originally been uneven 
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was obvious from the fact that the stone foundation, which occasionally 
rested directly upon the rock, had sometimes been laid at a depth con- 
siderably lower than the Roman surface adjacent to it on the south, 
In other words, the northern face of the hill had been cut away, 
wherever its remoyal would conduce to the securing of a level bed. 
Thus, at the junction between the east rampart of the fort and the 
Antonine Rampart the stone foundation of the former was no less 
than 2 feet 6 inches higher than the stone foundation of the latter. In 
the ease of the west rampart, where the corresponding difference was 
1 foot 10 inches, there was actually an ‘overlap’ of a foot and a half, 
fa feature which was specially interesting as making it certain that 
the Wall-builders had reached Croy Hill at least as soon as the men 
who were responsible for the erection of the fort. The contrast with 
Balmuildy and Old Kilpatrick was remarkable. A peculiarity more 
difficult to understand was observed just outside the north-east corner, 
where « row of boulders, running from east to west, had beon set into 
the turf immediately above the north kerb but. foot and a half higher. 

It will be observed from the plan that within the fort the Anton 
Rampart, coming from the east, swings slightly to the right before 
arriving at the gate, The deviation, which is curious in the circum- 
stances, may well have been dictated by the conformation of the 
underlying rock. It is possible that the position of the gateway itself 
is to be similarly explained. It is not in the middle, as one might 
have expected, but decidedly nearer the west. Outside of it we found 
nothing to encourage the idea that the road which issued from it had 
passed castwards along the Berm to the ‘Bridge.’ On the contrary, the 
cobbling extended northwards, clearly defined to right and left all the 
way across the Berm, which was hore abnormally narrow, having a 
width of only 15 feet. What befell it, when it reached the Ditch, we 
shall unfortunately never learn, because for nearly the whole stretch 
along the front of the fort the ground beyond the scarp has at some 
not very remote date been excavated to form a dam, now abandoned 
and overgrown with grass and rushes, It is, however, difficult to believe 
that the rond did not somehow or other reach the basalt ridge, of 
which the break in the Ditch formed part. As matters stand to-day, 
that is the eusiest route down into the valley, 

On the remaining three sides the fort had been girt with a rampart 
of turf. Positive proof that this had been so was obtained at the 
two northern extremities. It was only there that any fragments of 
the body of the rampart had survived, and in both eases the layering 
showed up with perfect distinctness in the sections, In some respects 
the stone foundation was unusual. It did not appear to have been 
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laid with the regularity that characterised the corresponding foundation 
at other forts, such as Bar Hill, Rough Castle, and Mumrills. It is true 
that in a section cut between the north-east corner and the east gate 
the cobbling was continuous all the way across, with the conventional 
kerbs. Elsewhere, however, it tended to be patchy, At the north-west 
corner, for instance, there was merely a band of Jaid stones, 6 feet 
broad, on either side, with no very definite kerbing and with a clear 
space of 8 or 9 feet between them. Again, farther south on the same 
front there seemed to be nothing but the strip of 3 feet which we had 
discovered in 192 and which in 1931 we found to be on the inner side. 
At the sume time one or two scattered stones suggested that there 
may once have been a similar strip on the outer side also, The other 
two fronts were in still more evil case. On these not much of the 
rampart had been left anywhere except towards the north-east corner, 
‘and between the south gate and the east gate a diligent search revealed 
no sign of it at all. 

At the north-east corner there was, as we shall learn presently, 
special reason why extra care should have been taken to provide a 
solid bottoming. Round the rest of the enclosure, however, the rock 
was near, often very near, the surface, and it appears to have been 
felt that something a good deal less elaborate would suffice, Mr John 
Clarke informs me that, except on the north-west front, the turf 
rampart of the fort at Cadder rested on two parallel bands of large 
cobbles with a clear space between them, and it would appear that the 
method generally employed at Croy Hill was similar, With it I am 
disposed to connect another unusual feature—the exceptional breadth 
of the base, which measured on an average about 19 feet, as compared 
with 12 or 13 feet at Bar Hill and Mumrills, The greater width of the 
foundation would compensate for its comparative flimsiness and would 
give a certain stability to the whole. On the other hand, it would do 
nothing to protect the cobbling from the ravages of the plongh after 
the superstructure had been levelled, and there is no doubt that 
cultivation is very largely responsible for the mutilated condition of 
such vestiges as are left. So serious has been the destruction on the 
south and east that absolute accuracy can hardly be claimed even for 
the position assigned to the gates on those two sides on PLatr X. 
Still, there cannot be much amiss. On the east we had the remains of 
the Military Way as a pointer, and on the south we had débris 
suggestive of the former presence of a guard-house—burnt matter, 
pottery sherds, and a ballista ball. 

I come now to the ditches. After what has been said, it will not 
be difficult to understand why we failed to detect any trace of them 
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in 1920, Referring to their non-appearance then, I wrote: “It may be 
that our exploratory trenches were not carried sufficiently far out 
from the cobbling."* Although I was disposed to set that explanation 
aside at the time, it was, after all, the true one, Misled by the finished 
appearance of the outside of the band of stones which we bad exposed, 
and particularly by what looked like a projecting buttress of semi- 
circular form, we had been satisfied with pushing our trenches 18 or 
2) foot westwards and southwards, assuming that this was the maximum 
width that need be allowed for a berm. In thinking matters over I 
had reached the conclusion that we had certainly been too hasty in 
taking it for granted that the western limit of the cobbling represented 
the outer face of the rampart, Consequently, upon the second occasion 
T gave instructions that the exploratory trenches were to be longer. 
‘They did not require to be very much longer, for we learned incidentally 
that one of those dug in 1920 had missed striking the margin of a ditch 
by no more than a single foot! But the discovery that we had been 
wrong was by no means the end of our troubles. It would be truer 
to say that it was only the beginning. ‘The ditch-system had had 
peculiarities every whit as distinctive as those that had characterised 
the rampart, although they were different in kind, and to work it out 
completely was a much more laborious affair than might be gathered 
from the plan, In the light of previous experience we were reluctant 
to acquiesce in the seeming absence of a ditch until every possibility 
of error had been eliminated. 

‘The rocky nature of the terrain was once more responsible, On the 
west side this factor was almost nogligible, for thore (as was mentioned 
at the outset) the depth of soil was considerable, It was fortunate 
that it should have been so. ‘This portion of the plateau is commanded 
by the higher ground beyond, and for so vulnerable a front the three 
ditches by which it was covered (PLarE X,) would be none too many. 
‘As we were engaged ona reconnaissance merely, and not on an exhaustive 
exeavation, we did not clear them out, hut went down only so far as was 
necessary to ensure the ascertainment of their approximate surface- 
dimensions, For details of these it will be sufficient to refer to the plan, 
But it may be said generally that the narrowest was 11 or 12 feet wide 
and the broadest 15 or 16 feet. It deserves to be noted that the interval 
separating the innermost from the one next to it was singularly small, 
not more than 24 or 3 feet. ‘The way in which all three are looped on the 
north side of the gate also calls for remark; it will be remembered that 
there is reason for suspecting the existence of a similar arrangement 
on the north side of the east gate at Old Kilpatrick. Lastly, it will be 
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observed that the outermost ditch did not approach so near to the 
Antonine Rampart as did its companions, This is because the workmen 
had been brought up against a rock projecting southwards, 

‘The south front offers a very different picture. Its western extremity 
shared, to some extent at least, in the weakness to which the whole of 
the west side was exposed, and here, just as on the west side, the soil was 
deep enough to allow of the digging of ditches, Farther east, on the 
other hand, the rampart ran along the top of a slope so steep as to 
render any additional defence unnecessary ;! a slope, moreover, in which 
no ditch worthy of the name could have been cut without an immense 
expenditure of labour, It is a solid mass of rock, overspread with what 
is merely a thin mantle of turf, ‘These conditions are mirrored in the 
plan (PLare X.). While the outermost of the three western ditehes 
went no farther than the corner, the other two were continued round it 
and carried without interruption along the south front for some distance 
beyond the gate. In their progress eastwards they grew shallower and 
shallower as the rock beneath them rose higher and higher, Ultimatel; 
when the depth had decronsed to little more than a foot or two, they 
terminated abruptly against an outcrop of basalt, Opposite the gate 
they had been reinforced by # third ditch, 85 feet long, ‘This ean hardly 
bo called a tufulus, inasmuch as there was no gap in the inner ditches for 
it to sereen, but its longth recalls the additional ditch outside the west 
kate of Bar Hill, 

On the east front the conditions were in the main identical with those 
prevailing in the adjacent sector on the south, and over the greater part 
of it our search for ditches was necordingly fruitless. To make assurance 
doubly sure we cut numerous trenches on the flat ground ab the foot of 
the slope. The soil here proved to be remarkably *free.’ At one point, 
indeed, fragments of Roman pottery were unearthed at a depth of fully 
4 fect below the modern surface, Wo inferred that we were working on 
what hnd been in Roman times the bed of a small loch, and the inference 
was confirmed by the rushes whieh still grow luxuriantly all over it in 
clumps. We may therefore suppose that the south-east corner of the 
fort and the major portion of the enst side have had « natural defence 
in the shape of what was virtually a moat, a supposition that makes the 
absenice of the conventional form of defence more readily intelligible, 
‘The solitary ditch was one nt the north-east corner. It was 75 feet long, 
and its position is significant, being exactly over against the only practic. 
able line of spproach—that followed by the Military Way. The angle at 
which it lies (PLATE X.) is no less significant, although from a different 
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point of view. Instead of running parallel to the rampart it runs 
parallol to the summit of the hog-hacked basalt ridge, in ‘pocket’ to 
the west of which it has been dug. We had occasion to clear it out, 
and found that it had been 9 or 10 feet deep. 

(b) The Interior Buildings—On the assumption that the Principia or 
Headquarters Building faced north, as it would almost certainly do, we 
may conclude from the position of the gates that it lay within the area 
now partly covered by the kitchen-garden of the cottage, This accords 
with information given us by the tenant as to foundations against which 
he was apt to strike in planting his potatoes, The only other points 
from which any evidence regarding the interior came were the two 
northern corners. At the north-west corner, immediately within the 
‘angle, we found what must have been the cobbled flooring of an angle- 
tower, along with ono or two ballista balls and small fragments of 
pottery, ‘The floor was 2 feet 8 inches below the level of the foundation 
of the fort rampart, and there was some appearance of steps. At the 
north-east corner we made a remarkable discovery for w 
in no wise prepared, and the full implications of whic! 
likely to be satisfactorily determined until the Baths and the area round 
about them have been thoroughly explored, Except as regards the 
facts, the following account of it is meant to be provisional only, 

When the foundation at the northern end of the east rampart was 
uncovered, it was found to have sagged downwards very considerably. 
Ina length of little more than 4 feet there was a central depression 
foot and a half deep, « quite unmistakable indication that at this point 
the subsoil was ‘made up. Suspecting the presence of a pit, and hoping 
for a pit associated with a pre-Antonine occupation, we dug a hole 
close to the east or outer side of the foundation and ascertained that 
the ground there had been excavated for at least 12 feet helow the 
modern surface. ‘The cavity contained much black and red matter, 
resembling the waste products of a furnace, but it yielded no relies 
worth mentioning except a few ‘elinkers, or caleined lumps of iron 
slag, which were not far from the top. These last at once suggested 
‘a connection with smelting, At the same time the proximity of the 
Baths (Piste X.) made it possible that what we were turning over 
was the refuse from the hypocausts. ‘The information obtainable from 
the limited area which we opened up was not sufficient to enable us 
to decide in favour of either alternative, and the question must remain 
unsettled till the Bath-house and its adjuncts have been examined; and 
only then is there any likelihood of the most puzzling feature of all being 
elucidated—the great depth to which the excavation had been carried. 
It seemed clear that the hollow had not been a rubbish-pit, as we had 
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at first thought probable, On the other hand, when we struck the 
natural soil, its appearance was not inconsistent with the idea that we 
had got into the corner of a ditch, which had turned westwards and 
over which the rampart of the fort had been built. In order to put 
this theory to the test, we proceeded to break through what we had 
assumed to he the floor of the north-eastern angle-tower, Here a 
surprise awaited us 
On the north side we had already observed masonry below the 
level of the Antonine Rampart, but had supposed that this was 
merely intended to strengthen the foundations of the tower, As soon, 
however, as we had penetrated a little way down on the west side, 
which was the one on which we had elected to dig, masonry began to 
show itsalf hero too, and it quickly became plain that there, were 
so many tiers of it us to exclude the possibility that it was a foundation, 
It was in reality one of the facing walls of a stone-lined underground 
structure, Before describing this structure in detail, it will be wall to 
give n brief summary of the stratification of the filling, compiled with 
the aid of Mr Mann’s careful notes 
That the filling had been done in rather hophazard fashion was plain 

from the fact that the thickness of the strata was far from uniform, 
uaually reaching its maximum near the contre. ‘The work of clearance 

Was carried out from the south wall northwards, On t top was a layer 

of grey arable so feet thick, under which was a layer oF black burnt 





































matter—2 inches thick at first, but inereasing to 0 reand 
then thinning out again aa iC appronched then Below was a 
foot or so of grey soil, intermingled with black 1 This was 
followed by a stratum of red burnt matter, 44 1 de at one 









point, buthardly extending beyond the centre. "Tn it were broken lumpec 
rook and plooes of freestone, the latter sometimes dressed. Below thingeuy, 
about a foot of marshy soil, interspersed with grey earth toan extent ee 
made it look like clay, anid separated by 3 inches of black burnt miatus 
from the mass of mainly greyish soil which occupied the bottom mid wher 
contained more lumps of rock and ploces of freestone, ovensionnliy dreecat 
Fragments of pottery and the like occurred at vations levels, but, there 
total number was not lane, none were of any considerable sive naxt eit 
Appeared to be of sooond-century date. A curious feuthne Was a ned 
layer of coal ashes, which had been spread directly on the top of the senge 
wall and of the southern half of the west wall.’ 


When clonred, the chamber presentod « most interesting sight, ‘The 
news of its diseovery spread through the neighbourhood and, x0 long 
aus it remained open, it nttracted hundreds of visitors on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. ‘The opinion was freely expressed that ad 
tage should be taken of the Ancient Monuments Act to keep it 
manently on view, With this idea it was impossible not to sympath 
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but after very careful consideration and full discussion with the staff 
of HLM. Office of Works it was decided that in the meantime it would 
be safer to cover it in. Should the Baths ever be excavated and prove 
worthy of preservation, the underground chamber might appropriately 
be exposed once more and included in a larger group, which would 
form a representative illustration of buildings of the Roman period in 
Scotland. No adequate conception of its impressive appearance can be 
conveyed in words, but Mr Calder’s excellent plans and sections, along 
with the photographs which I owe to the kindness of friends’ may 
serve to supplement the inevitable deficiencies of a verbal description, 

Tn shape the chamber was a somewhat irregular quadrilateral, No 
very exact dimensions can be given, as one side bas been almost com- 
pleiely destroyed. The stone facing, however, was about 7 feet high 
and measured at the top IL feet from north to south by 6 feet from 
east to west, exclusive of a recess for a staircase, while the eorrespond- 
ing measurements at the bottom were 7 feet and 4 feet. ‘The masonry 
was of first-rate quality. Its ten lowest tiers showed only a slight 
batter, but the five or six above them were carefully stepped back, 
obviously to provide a secure base for a wall that had risen above 
thom. ‘These features are well brought ont in the accompanying 
illustration of the south face (fig. 7), which had suffered but little 
damage, ‘The west face, which was also comparatively intact, was 
notable as containing a flight of five stops, each step consisting of a 
double tier, It was notable, too, for the survival in situ of three stones 
which had belonged to the lowest, course of the wall above, and which 
can be seen in fig, 8 immediately to the right of the staircase. ‘The on 
next the steps had # pivot-hole in the centre, and thus marks the 
position of the door, 

On the east side, instead of masonry, was a huge conglomeration 
of earth and boulders, which had been piled up to serve as a bed for 
the foundation of the fort rampart (fig. 9). Its exposure at once put 
‘an end to all speculation as to the immediate cause of the sagging that 
had originally attracted our attention, Nothing was left of the stone 
facing here except the ‘tusking,’ which can be seen projecting from 
the south wall on the right hand in fig. 9 and on the left hand in 
fig. 7. ‘The north side (fig, 10) was also partially rninous. Some of the 
upper tiers had disappeared, and the whole of the stones which had 
formed the right ‘check’ of a conspicuous opening were gone. The 
lntter had evidently been removed at the same time as the facing of 














! Mr J. S. Richardson, Mr C. 8. t. Calder, and Mr J. D. Lyford-Pike. In looking st the photo- 
graphs jt must Ie borne in mind that they had to be taken from above, ao that the perspective Is 
Inevitably distorted ly the angle at which the camera had to be held. 
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Fig. 4, West face of stone-Jined Pit; showing steps, 
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forth face of stoue-lined Pit, showing partially destroyed mouth of conduit. 
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the east wall, but its position ean be identified by the manner in which 
the rock has been cut away to pormit of its insertion, It should be 
added that the large boulder lying on the top of the rock is quite 
obviously not in its natural place. That it has fallen forward is proved 
by the masonry immediately behind it. We may be sure that it was 
not where now, when the lintel and the superincumbent stones 
were laid, 

















Fig. 1, Bottom of stone-tined Pit, ahowltyg cutting. in rook. 
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It will not have escay that the opening just referred to, 
being the mouth of a conduit which passed under the Antonine Rampart, 
confirms « conclusion that the earlier illustrations must already have 
suggested: the stone-lined structure has been son 
nected with the storage of water. What the pre 
depends largely upon the nature and purpose of the 
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question being whether it was an outlet or an inlet. Before emburle- 
ing ‘on any discussion of this, it will he well to say something as to 
What lay beneath the masonry. When the water that had aceumulated 


had been baled out—n process that had to be repeated at frequent 
intervals—it was seen that there was a roughly circular hole in the 
centre of the rocky bottom (fig. 11), Its maximum length was 3 fect 
9 inches and its maximum width a foot less, and it des th 
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gradually converging sides to a point 3 fect 2 inches below the lowest 
tier of masonry. On the north, south, and west the cavity had been 
cut through solid rock. On the east, however, there were visible only 
small boulders and two lumps of freestone, which looked as if they 
had either been thrown in or had rolled in accidentally. Round the 
sides and at the lowest point there was a good deal of iron ore sediment. 

All the material required for visualising the conduit will be found 
in the two plans reproduced in fig, 12, if they are studied in conjunction 
with the longitudinal section A~A which accompanies them. Its mouth, 
as shown in fig, 10, was 3 feot high and had probably been about a 
foot wide, So far as that portion of the channel which passed under 
the Antonine Rampart is concerned, the line laid down is necessarily 
conjectural; it could not have been accurately determined without 
displacing everything above it, and in the circumstances such a pro- 
ceeding would have been sheer waste of labour. But the evidence 
from the ends, more particularly from the northern end, indicated 
that the ground through which it had been constructed was rocky 
and that it had pursued a slightly sinuous course in order to 
avoid obstacles, A remarkable feature was the massiveness of the 
stones with which it had been covered after it issued from beneath 
the Rampart, Three of these survived, one still in sifw, and instead 
of being the comparatively thin slabs that might have been expected 
they had m thickness of fully « foot, It looked as if they might have 
been intended to support some heavy structure such as a sluice, Of 
this, however, there was no trace. From beneath the north kerb of 
the Rampart the conduit was continued for about 20 feet towards the 
Ditch, on to the searp of which it must have opened at some distance 
down the slope, the centre of the Ditch being then some 13 or 14 feet 
away, At first the bottom was of rock, but 7 feet short of the terminal 
point the rock gave out and had been replaced by paving. Similarly, 
when the sides were not of rock, care had been taken to protect them 
against collapse by a lining of masonry, 

As to what I have called the crucial question of inlet against outlet, 
some may be disposed to think that the longitudinal section A-A (fig. 1 
gives a categorical answer, The highest part of the floor of the conduit 
is the payed portion towards its northern extremity. At the inner 
edge of this there is a perpendicular drop of 8 inches. Thereafter a 
partial recovery is followed by a gradual and continuous decline, which 
ultimately reduces the level by 6 additional inches before the opening 
into the underground chamber is reached. As water runs downhil 
one’s first impulse on learning how matters stood was to regard the 
conduit as an inlet: but, if it was an inlet, the building beneath the 
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Fis. 12, Pinus and Sections of stoneslined Pit beneath north-eant 
Angletower of Fort nt Croy Hill, 
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angle-tower can only haye been a cistern or tank for storing water 
that had collected in the Ditch, Water certainly did collect in the 
Ditch, for there was a deposit of 6 inches of silt outside the northern 
extremity of the conduit, and it is perhaps just conceivable that the 
basalt ridge may have been left untouched in order that it might 
serve as a dam. But why all this trouble to bring into the fort water 
that at the best cannot have been very clean? The enormous pains 
which the Romans lavished on the construction of aqueducts are a 
measure of the value they attached to the purity of their drinking 
water. More plausible is the suggestion that the building has at one 
time been a cistern for the Baths, But this, too, leaves much to be 
explained, Would such water he decmed suitable even for bathing? 
Why bring the cistern inside the fort if the Baths were to be outside, 
more especially when it interfered so seriously with the normal arrange- 
ment of an angle-tower? Why were such commodious steps provided 
for a mere cistern? And why were the steps in the frequent use that 
is indicated by the condition of the hole for the pivot on which the 
door swung to and fro? 

The alternative is to interpret the conduit as an outlet, despite the 
fact that its floor slopes up from inside outwards. ‘The building would 
then be the remains of a covered well which has, when in use, been 
fed by a spring. The object of the conduit would be to ensure that 
the water never rose above the level of the bottom of the steps, and 
the object of the upward tilt would be to ensure that it never fell 
below it, But why should it not have been allowed to rise all the way 
to the surface, as it would have done had there not been an outlet? 
‘The obvious reply is that it would have been extraordinarily incon- 
venient to have had, in this particular position, a well of the ordinary 
type, involving as that would have done n tall and open superstructure, 
which would have made an angle-tower impossible. On the other 
hand, by keeping the level of the water low, the well could be 
completely covered in, while the superstructure need not have been 
any higher than was necessary to give head-room to those entering 
and leaving the stairease by the door. As it was of stone, it might 
quite well have served as the base of a tower. In fact, on the assump- 
tion that the only spring which was found when the fort was being 
Inid out was close to what was destined to be the site of an angle 
tower—and springs would be few and far between on a hill of basalt—it 
is hard to see in what better way the situation could have been met. 

There are, of course, difficulties; but to me, on the evidence at 
Present available, they seem less formidable than those attending any 
other explanation, ‘Thus, the question as to why there is no spring 
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now can be effectively answered by pointing to the heaps of mineral 
refuse which cumber the hillside below, The coal-getting operations 
to which these bear witness can hardly have failed to affect the 
natural drainage-system profoundly. It is less easy to account for the 
two pieces of dressed freestone which were observed on the east side 
of the rock-eut bottom, unless indeed their presence there was acci- 
dental. Mr J. 8. Richardson, who regarded the conduit as an inlet, 
was of opinion that they lad been deliberately packed in, and saw in 
them evidence of “the blocking of what appeared to be an outlet 
draining off into the lower ground.” An outlet here, however, would 
not have drained off into “the lower ground,” but into an exeavation 
10 or 12 feet beneath the surface and some way below the floor of the 
hypocausts of the Baths, whose foundations the running water would 
have tended to undermine. And even if it be granted that there has 
been deliberate packing, was the aperture necessarily an outlet? Might 
it not have been an inlet giving passage to the supply from the spring? 

Convincing answers to these and other questions are not likely to 
be forthcoming until the immediately adjoining area outside the fort 
has been properly excavated, as it must be if and when the Baths are 
opened up. So far as I can learn, thre is no parallel elsewhere that 
would be helpful! Meanwhile T may note one or two points of 
chronological interest. The relation of the conduit to the Antonine 
Rampart shows that the Wall-builders and the fort-builders must have 
been at work simultancously. As the construction of the conduit 
undoubtedly preceded the laying of the foundation beneath which it 
passes, the stonelined structure, whatever its purpose, must belong to 
the beginning of the Antonine period. Whether it was a well on 
whether it was a cistern in which water for the Baths was stored, it 
fell out of use within the limits of the Roman period and was filled in 
by the Romans themselves, The pieces of dressed freestone which 
were mixed with the filling, including the two found in the rock-cut 
bottom, had in all likelihood belonged to the missing east wall. They 
Were, however, too few in number to represent anything like tho 
Whole of it: ‘Tho others wore probably utilised elsewhere, ‘This sug gests 
that rebuilding was going on at the time, and that again tempts one 
to hazard a guess at the course of events, Although my condlusions 
are of the most tentative character, they may form a ussful starting. 
point for fature inquiry. 

Like the stone-lined structure itself, the great artificial hollow 
outside must be closely amociated with the building of the foc, 








4 The curious arrangement uniter one ofthe aogletowers ofthe fart at itchester se 
have been entirely different (Journ. Rom, Studies. vol, xis. ‘Pp. ILL), pet 
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Perhaps it was dug in the search for water. If springs were scarce, it 
would be natural to try and find one in a spot which would be con- 
venient both for the Baths and for the fort. At all events, where the 
east rampart was to pass over it, the cavity had to be filled with earth 
and boulders to support the stone foundation, and it was against this 
heterogeneous mass (fig. 9) that the facing wall on the east was 
reared. It was a treacherous backing and, as it settled down, the 
masonry would be gradually forced forward, ultimately collapsing 
completely, Possibly the collapse should be associated with one or 
other of the two occasions on which the forts along the Wall had to 
be temporarily abandoned by their garrisons. We know that there 
was partial destruction then. When the position was regained and 
the buildings restored, the well of the fort was moved to a more 
suitable spot, where a spring had in the meantime been discovered. 
Whatever may have been the case at first, the well was most certainly 
not beneath the angle-tower during the later stages of the occupation, 
and it is far from unlikely that the proved weakness of the original 
arrangement may have been the motive that prompted the change. 
In conclusion it is worth adding that, when scanning the face which is 
shown in fig. 9, Mr Richardson's trained eye detected what he took to 
be signs that the upper part was considerably later in date than the 
lower, If he is right, the rampart must at some time have undergone 
extensive repair. This would fit in admirably with the tentative 
conclusions that have just been put forward. 

(c) The Bath-house.—For reasons which haye already been stated, I 
do not think it either necessary or desirable to say much about the 
Bath-house. It was situated outside the north-east corner of the fort 
between the Antonine Rampart and the Military Way, and was a long, 
narrow building, measuring 67 feet from east to west by 12 feet from 
north to south. In spite of its narrowness it seemed to have been 
divided longitudinally at its western end, and there were certainly 
two transverse partitions. Outside, to the south, there was a gravelled 
area which may have been a small courtyard. A hearth in an un- 
expected place, and some appearance of eobbling above the walls, raised 
doubts as to whether the building had continued in use until the close 
of the occupation. However that may be, there was clear evidence 
that it had not escaped the vicissitudes to which such establishments 
seem to have heen peculiarly liable. 

Suspicion that the Bath-house conld not be far away was first 
aroused by the discovery of the two drains that can be seen running 
eastwards on Piars X. With their help it was possible to recon- 
struct the general plan without breaking the surface, The larger of 
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the two, which had obviously carried away the waste water from the 
cold bath, issued from the eastern end of the building, and it was 
thus clear that the Frigidarium and the Apodyterium had heen there, 
probably combined in a single apartment, ‘The smaller one, which 
joined it and which could only represent the outflow from the hot 
bath, apparently came from the room at the south-west corner. ‘This 
room would then be the Caldarium, and the room in the middle would 
be the Tepidarium. We penetrated into the Caldarium through elay— 
good clay—and stones to a depth of 6 feet, and found that it hnd been 
hypocausted and that the masonry of the walls was recessed at intervals 
for the upward passage of the hot air, exactly as in the corresponding 
rooms of the Men's Baths at Mumrills. The floor seemed to have been 
laid on « bottoming of boulders. In the ease of the Tepidarium all we 
did was to raise a large flag a few inches and peer into the space below. 
The hypocaust pillars, on which the flag rested, were still standing 
erect, 3 fect high, just as the Romans had left thom, At the extreme 
east we merely uncovered a small portion of the paving, wh 
excellent workmanship and was also interesting as providi 
of two periods, 











©. The Agricolan Fort. 


In the account which I gave of the work done in 1920 I mentioned 
that at the south-west corner we had been puzzled by “the occurrence 
of @ ditch or drain running from the interior but haying no apparent 
outlet,” and T added that “possibly it had belonged to an earlier ‘lay 
out’ of the eastellum.”! ‘The reason for the apparent absence of any 
outlet was that it stopped short on reaching the cobbled remains ef 
the rampart foundation. ‘There was no time for a thorough investi: 
gation then. But in 1931 we struck the same ditch again, and on 
following it up were able to recover the greater part of tho outline 
of an older fort (fig. 13), which resembled in many ways the little 
Agricolan fort on the Bar Hill (fig. 14) and which may be unhesitatingly 
assigned to the same period. 

When we met with this ditch in 1031, it was running east and west, 
not far from the south gate of the larger fort, and was thorofocg 
Perilously elose to the rocky outerop. That is doubtless why it was 
only 9 feet wide and 24 feet deep here, as compared with 7 fect md 
8 feet, which we found to be its normal dimensions wherever thers 
Was an abundanco of soil, Its general appearance at once recalled 
that of the short length of palisnde-trench, which had been observed 
at Mumrills, Tho inference that it, too, had been a pallsade tron 
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was greatly strengthened by the fact that there were usually small 
boulders in the bottom, the purpose of these being to give the wooden 
posts a firmer grip. Repeated trials, however, drove us to the conclusion 
that there had been no ditch of the ordinary type outside, such as there 
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Fig. 18, Outline of Agricolan Fort on Croy Hill, 
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was at Mumrills. This may safely be attributed to a realisation of 
the rocky character of the terrain. That the smaller fort was the 
earlier of the two was proved by the manner in which the palisade- 
trench behaved when it met the stone foundation, disappearing beneath 
it abraptly and reappenring beyond it with equal abraptness. Still 
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Fig, W. Outline of Agri 





lan Fort on the Bar Hill. 


nore convincing wore the sections exposed on either side of the street 
leading to the west gate (PLae X.), They left no shadow of doubt ne 
to the relative age of street and trench, 

Although the outline reproduced in fi; 
conjectural, there need be no hesitation 
correct. The explanation of our failure to discover the north frost 2, 
simple, The hamlot which Gordon and Horsley saw had been buile over 
it, so that all our efforts to find it were haflled by seventeenth-century 
[eundations. The curve at the north-west comer had, however luckily 
been spared, and that is sufficient for the purposes of reconstruction. 


ig. 13 is avowedly in some respects 
in accepting it as approximately 
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The east front, too, lies mainly within the area of modern occupation, 
Indeed, the one remaining cottage actually bestrides it. Nevertheless the 
line it must have taken is fairly well assured by the position of the south- 
east corner, which cannot have been far from where the south front of 
the fort united with the east side of the annexe. If the point of junction 
could not be exactly fixed, this was largely due to the rockiness of this 
part of the ground, combined with its contiguity to the slope. The 
palisade-trench must in any case have been shallow, and it would inevit- 
ably suffer from denudation in the eighteen and a half centuries that 
have elapsed since it was dug. 

‘As will be seen from Ptats X., the orientation of the Agricolan 
fort was different from that of its Antonine successor. Its major axis 
lay more nearly due north and south. In that direction it measured 
about 220 feet, as compared with about 160 from east to west. Its area 
was therefore rather more than three quarters of an acre, or about 
third larger than that of its contemporary and neighbour on the Bar 
Hill. On the other hand, it was only about one-eighth of the area of the 
Agricolan fort at Mumrills. So marked a disparity cannot but have 
some significance. Does it mean that Agricola distributed his isthmus 
garrisons on a principle quite different from that afterwards adopted by 
Lollius Urbicus, and that he had, say, five or six large forts, strung out 
on a chain consisting of much smaller ones? It is certainly very difficult 
to believe that Mumrills was the only one of the nineteen that was held 
by aunit substantially larger than those stationed at Croy and Bar Hill, 
Besides, the tactical conditions were very far from being identical. Had 
the absence of a continuous barrier any bearing on the matter? In the 
present state of our knowledge such questions cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. Nevertheless it may be just worth while asking them. 

‘The gate—for, on the analogy of Bar Hill, it seems unlikely that there 
‘was more than one—was probably on the east side. We can at least say 
definitely that it was not on the south or on the west. A feature of some 
interest is the stretch of road, 60 feet long, which runs parallel to the 
palisade-trench on the south, and the direction of which precludes us 
from associating it with the second-century fort. Finally, there is the 
annexe, the bulge on whose eastern side probably indicates that, when 
the workmen approached the mass of basalt, they thought it prudent to 
follow the line of least resistance. The area is roughly equal to the area 
of the fort proper, and the gap left for entrance has the remarkable 
width of 27 fect. I am inclined to suggest that here, and also at Bar 
Hill, the enclosure has been intended to serve a rather different purpose 
from that for which the annexes attached to the later fort were designed. 
Belonging as it does to the earliest phase of the invasion, it may have 
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sheltered baggage animals, with their impedimenta, and possibly cattle. 
The curious projection ut the south-east corner, where the ground falls 
steeply, can only have been for drainage, 


D. The Finds. 


The modest scale on which the undertaking was planned forbade 
any systematic turning over of the soil such as a more thorough: 
Boing investigation would have demanded. Our aim was merely to 
dotermine the ‘auatomy’ of the fort. Only in the case of the well ov 
cistern, which we could not afford to leave unexplored, and in that of 
the shortost of the ditches, which we had a special reason for clearing 
out, did we go beyond the minimum that was essential for obtaining the 
lata of which we were in search. ‘The harvest of relics was consequently 
small. ‘The wholo of them, ns well ay the fow that came to light In 192%, 
have been yenerously presented to the Musoum by Carron Company, 
Asa detailed list of the various objects would overload this Note without 
serving any useful purpose, it does not seem desirable to do more than 
doseribe them generally, deawing attention to uny that eall for particular 
remark. It will be found that among them there are two or three that 
point to interesting conclusions, while one is so important that 1 have 
reserved it for separate treatment, 

(a) Pottery—The pottery fragmonts, although not numerous, were 
thoroughly representative of a site that had beon occupied during the 
second century. ‘The few pioces of Samian, whether plain or decorated, 
sppeared to be all of that date and to belong to one or other of the more 
ordinary types of dish, such as Dr. 18/31, Dr. 31, Dr. 38 and Dr. 87. ‘The 
odds and onds of cooking-pots and ‘pie-dishes' were clenrly of the same 
period, and s0 too were the grey and red mortaria rims, ono of which had 
on it'a maker's stamp which I have not yet boon able to decipher, Other 
items comprised broken bits of coarse ware—jugs and other vessels, and 
amphorm, Much more interesting than any of these is n mbstentiel 
Portion of the side and flanged rim of a bowl of rather elegant shape and 
Admirable workmanship. It was picked up on the west side of the face 
in 1020, Its texture is very firm, and it has a smooth, almost sonpy 
{urface, ‘The ware ia one with which wo are not familinr in Seok. 
land;! but Tam told that it is woll known at York, and that the epithet 
legionary’ is ofton applied to it. It ix surely more than a eoinedlonce 
that the only unit which the inscriptions enable ns to connect with Croy 
Hill is « vexillation of the Sixth Legion, whose hendquarters wore: ox 
course, at York. 


dal rach aa coca eazailel In the Museum inthe halt of a bufteclonred howl, amar 
uevt of much more commonplace denign, which is nid to have come fram Conger 
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(0) Glase.—The fragments of glass numbered barely half « dozen, 
but they included one piece that calls for special notice. Tt came from 
the immediate neighbourhood of the well or cistern, and is part of the 
rim of a bottle which had been so badly twisted in the process of manu- 
facture that it can only be classed as a ‘waster.’ No one, however, would 
have taken the trouble to convey ‘wasters’ to the fort, We must 
therefore infer that, small as the garrison was, it had its own glass- 
hlowers—u usefal contribution to our knowledge of the economic life of 
such remote stations on the frontier. 

(o) Lron.—OF the shapoless masses to which the iron objects had been 
reduced there were not more than two which repaid expert treatment, 
‘The first was a broken hippo-sandal, from which we can argue the 
presence of horses, ‘The second was the head of a small pick-axe, such as 
might have been used in quarrying, It was taken out of the well or 
cistorn, whero it was lying just helow the layer of red burnt matter, 
From end to end it measured nearly 114 inches, or only a trifle less than 
‘a very similar implement from Newstead.! When the rust that choked 
the hole for the handle had beon removed, two or three small pieces of 
wood were found adhering to the in ‘These were submitted to the 
Rogius Keeper of the Royal Botanic who had them m 
scopically examined by Mr M. Y. Orr, Mr Orr's report is so intoresting 
that I reproduce it in extenwas— 

“The identification of the wood from the he ‘i of th ick-axe found 

‘at Croy Hill has proved to be more difficult than was anticipated at frat. 
The wood was Imprognated with foreign substances, and chemical means 
had to be employed before its structure could be investigated, It was 
subsequently discovered that ewing to the small size of the pieces only 
Sut At an annual ring was included, while the absence of another 
Characteristic, as it happened, delayed the process of identification 
siderably. On such anatomical date as are available, I have no hesitation 

in naming the wood oak, and T would even venture further by suggesting 
the Holm or Evergreen Oak (Quercus Ile). ‘This opinion is based on both: 
Anatomical and physical features, As the evergreen oak is not a native 
Ur Britain but © Mediterranean species, it looks as if the handle of the 
jek must have been eut in Italy. It is of interest that C. Valerius 
Minceus (A.0. 70) writes of javelins made of oak, but the kind of oak is 
not specified, The absence of large pores and the extent of the ‘autumn” 
Wood seem to rule out the common British Oak, and Edo not think it 
could be any other specie: 






































(0) Stone.—In 1920 no fower than 14 ballista balls of different sizes 

were recovered in the course of the two days’ work, and 8 or 10 more 

were found last year in different parts of the fort. Croy Hill thus 

presents a striking contrast to Mumrills, where a far more searching 

‘excavation, spread over three years, did not yield a single example. It is 
VA Roman Frontier Post, PL Avi. 12. 
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perhaps not unreasonable to see in this some confirmation of the idea 
that the evacuation of Mumrills was an orderly ono, the garrison with. 
drawing with all their supplies and munitions of war. Apart from the 
seulptured fragments to be discussed in the Note that follows, the only 
other object of stone that need be mentioned is a flat-bottomed spherical 
block, broken in two and not quite complete, which formed part of the 
filling of the well or cistern, A circular hole of considerable depth, 
slightly grooved round the bottom by wear, has led Mr A. O. Curls to 
suggest to me that it may possibly have been a pivot-stone, ‘The spheri. 
cal shape might be accounted for by supposing that it was a case of re-use, 

(@) Miscellaneous.—Under this head may be classed n fow lumps of 
burnt daub, bearing the impression of wattles; three or four fragments 
of the sole of « nailed shoe; and a well-made and well-preserved brick, 
8 little more than 8 inches square and 1} thick, which has probably. 

nee belonged to a hypocaust pillar, ‘The burnt daub, while suggestive 
of a conflagration, shows also that some of the buildings were of 
wood, although the large number of wrought stones in the noighbouring 
dykes and walls proves that some of them must have been of mote 
substantial character, 
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Pride of place among tho finds bolongs easily to two fragments of 
2 sculptured relief of the Syrian god, Jupiter Dolichenus. They wero 
lying, about 4 fect down, in the short ditch outside the northenst 
tpener of the fort, and with them were a few building stones, Hoping 
that it might contain other pieces of the shattored monument, That 
the whole diteh cleared out to its full depth of 9 or 10 foot. Unfortun- 
ately there was nothing to reward our search except more building 
stones, Such a result was a real disappointment, for there is little doult 
that ‘the inscription, of which only five letters have survived, would 
have given us valuable information. But, even as matters stand, the 
discovery is of very great interest in several respects, ‘To mention 
only two—it marks the most northerly point to which the far-flung 
cult of this Syrian deity is known to have penetrated, and at the ene 
time it gives us the first actual representation of him that lin 
to light in Britain, 

The relist has beon carved on a slab of reddish sandstone about 
7d zches in thickness. Apparently it had been let into the wall or 
juilding; for both fragments are broached diagonally on the back, as 
if for the reception of mortar, ‘The smaller of the twe (tig. 15 
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11} inches by 9} inches, and displays the torso of a male figure, with 
head, legs, and forearms broken away. He wears a tunic, fastened 
with a girdle from which depend loose leather flaps or lambrequins. 
His sword, which is slung behind him, is supported by a belt passing 
‘over his right shoulder and across his chest, The pommel is visible 
beneath his left arm, while the lower part of the sheath projects at 
his right side, Taken by them- 
selves, and without the conclusive 
evidence supplied by the second 
fragment, these characteristics 
would have been sufficient to en- 
able us to recognise him, Th 
are decidedly unusual, but are 
exactly those which distinguish 
the dress and equipment of Jupi- 
ter Dolichenus on the well-known 
bronze plaque from Heddernheim, 
now in the Landesmuseum at 
Wiesbaden (fig. 16) With the 
help of this plaque the missing 
portions of our figure can be 
stored with certainty, ‘The cos 
tume of the god has been completed 
by Oriontal trousers and Persian 
headgear, one flap of which can 
be seen in fig. 15, just over his left 
shoulder, He has had a double- 2) 3) Finches: 
axe in his right hand and a 

thunderbolt in his left, and has Fix. 18, Fragment of sculptured Reliot 
had his feet planted on the back Hil, showing torso of Jupiter Dole 
of a bull, standing to right, perhaps with a rosette upon its fore- 
head. While there is a brond general resemblance between all the 
known representations of Jupiter Dolichenus, no two (so far as I am 
aware) agree with one another in minor details so closely as do figs. 
15 and 16, It scoms certain that both are modelled on a common 
original! They differ markedly, for instance, from that which appears 
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“Te is pleasure to acknow 
svh, n response ton Inqutr 
Taciitate comparison, 

='At one time there was 9 disposition to question the genuineness ofthe Heddernhelm plaque. 
More than thirty years ago Hs authenticity wns vindiented ance forall ty G. Laeachke Bonn. 
Jahrb. vol. evils ps 0 But, had any lingering doubta rematsed, the Croy Hil dlscovery would 
ihave disposed of them effectually. 
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Fig, 18. Bronze plaque from Hediernhein 
‘of Jupiter Doliet 
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on a plaque of silvered bronze from Kémléd in Hungary, which is to 
be seen in the National Museum at Buda-Pesth (fig. 17a)! There the 
sword and sword-belt, the Persian headgear, and the Oriental trousers 
will all be looked for in vain. At this juncture it may not be irrelevant 
to interpolate a word or two regarding the purpose of these plaques. 
‘As the inscription on the one from Hungary shows,* they were votive 





a b 


Fix, 17. Two plaques of siiverei bronze, once placed back to back, from Kmléd, showing: 
(o} Jupiter Dotichenua and (b) Jupiter Dollehents and Juno Regina. (Buda-Posth Museum.) 


offerings, It used to be believed that they had been the sides of 
pyramids, but it is now universally agreed that they were fixed upright 
in a wooden framework, and that two of them were sometimes placed 
back to back.’ Their triangular shape has obviously had some esoteric 
meaning, at whieh it would be idle for us to guess; the knowledge of it 
must have perished with the Inst of the initiated. But, whatever it 


'For the photographs from which figs, 17a and 17} are taken I have to thank Professor F, 
Lang of the University of Debreceen, who will shortly publish valuable monograph on the 
‘hole subject. 

* It is barely legible In the illustration, but 
elentierio) cohtortis) £ Atpxinorwm) equitatae). 

+ See Bonn. sJithrb., vol. evil. pp. BD 
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may have been, ther no doubt as to the general class to which the 
plaques belong. They were manufactured in the vieinity of the temple, 
and were sold to devout worshippers, who had them set up within the 
precincts or sometimes carried them away to preserve in their own 
homes, They are, in fact, the counterparts of the shrines for Diana 
which were made by Demetrius, the silversmith of Ephesus, and which 
“brought no small gain unto the craftsmen,” ! 

The roy Hill relief, however, was far from being a slavish copy of 
the Heddernheim plaque. The figure of the god was virtually identical 
but, instead of being alone, he was accompanied by his consort. For 
proof of this we must turn to the second and larger fragment (fig. 18). 
It measures 1 foot 8 inches by 10} inches, and contains a few letters of 
an inscription as well as a portion of the sculpture. I will take the 
lntter first. It was not quite easy to be sure as to the animal whose 
logs and hinder part have survived, and the trained zoologists, whom I 
consulted, sometimes hesitated a little ax to the sculptor’s intention, so 
crudely is it expressed. But, while the shaggy feot are reminiscent 
of those of a carnivore, the characteristics of the bovine family 
appeared to predominate, putting the claims of the ox beyond dispute, 
At the first glance one might suppose that it is the bull on which the 
god hax been standing, and that it is his foot whose remains are 
distinguishable just on the line of fracture, Thore are, however, two 
convincing reasons against such an interpretation. In the first place, 
in all similar representations the bull hns its head towards the right, 
In the second place, the first line of the inscription consisted, as we 
shall see, of twelve letters and, if allowance be made for this, con- 
siderations of space make it certain that there must have been two 
animals, standing face to face, 

Here wo get help from another Hungarian plaque (fig. 178), also of 
silvered bronze, which was originally placed back to back with fig. 17a. 
On the sinister side is Jupiter Dolichenus in the conventional attitude 
and with his usual attributes, while on the dexter side, standing upon 
the back of a he-goat, is his consort, generally called Juno Regina in 
the inscriptions. Between them is an altar, While the combined group 
is rarer than the single figure, parallels are by no means unknown, 
A remarkable example came to light quite recently in Bulgarias 
Professor Kazarow, Rector of the University of Sofia, has kindly sont 
me a photograph but, as the plaque is still unpublished, I do not feel 
free to reproduce it. Another (fig. 19), this time of silver, was found 
at Heddernheim and acquired for the British Museum in 1896" Although 





























© Acts ix th = Tome my knowledge of this discovery to M. Frans Cumon 
* am indebted to Mr H. B. Walters fora photogtaphy 7 
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is imperfect, it is valuable as serving to explain a feature of the Croy 
Hill relief, to which I have not yet alluded. Behind the figure of 
Juno Regina can be seen the upper part of a fluted Corinthian column, 
indicating that the two divinities are standing within an aedicula or 
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nt of sealptured Relief from Croy Hil, 
remains of inscription, 
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shrine, It is obvious that a similar significance must attach to the lower 
part of the shaft which rises behind the tail of the animal in fig. 18. 





Fig. 19, Sliver plaque from Hed 


eraboim, showing Ju 
Juno Regi 


a. (British Museu 





iter Dolichenus and 





‘Tho association between the god and his bull is constant. But, after 
the manner of her sex, the goddess is varium et mutabile. At Kémléd, 
fas we know, it is on the buck of a he-goat that she is standing. On 
the Bulgarian example the animal is somewhat nondescript, but is 
probably a deer. Elsewhere we find a panther or a lioness,’ and on a 











+ A sculptured relief at Kastell 
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German Limes (0.2L, vi Nr Be, 88), 
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gilded plaque from Aalen in Wiirttemberg we find a cow! Fortified 
by the analogy from Aalen, we need not hesitate to decide as to what 
was in the mind of the sculptor of the Croy Hill relief, and we are 
then in a position to form a good idea of the appearance of its main 
elements, As to the minor adjuncts (if any) we can say nothing. The 
spacing suggests that a single pillar may possibly have been deemed 
sufficient to represent an aedicula or shrine, in the centre of which 
there has probably been a small altar, with the figures of Jupiter 
Dolichenus and Juno Regina on the sinister and dexter sides respectively, 
‘Phe god has been depicted in Oriental costume, standing on the back 
‘of a bull, and grasping a double-axe in his right hand and a thunder- 
bolt in his left. His consort has been standing on a cow, Her dress 
and attributes are uncertain, but it may well be that she was portrayed 
vory much as she appears on figs. 17 b and 10, 

The inscription is even more fragmentary than the relief to which it 
refers, All that we can do with it is to.complote the first line, It has 
read ['0°M+DOLICHENO—*To Jupiter, Most High and Most Holy, 
God of Doliche.” This was the formula with which dedications to 
Jupiter Dolichenus regularly opened, and the four letters at the end of 
it aro still distinctly legible on tho stone, ‘The last letter of the line 
immediately beneath is also visible, It appears to be L, but a residue 
40 meagre provides no basis for conjecture of any kind, ‘The loss of 
the remainder is much to be regretted. It would have told us who 
the dedieator was, what was his rank, and what the military unit to 
which he belonged. If it was dedicated by a regiment, we should have 
had its name and number, As it is, all we can say is that there is 
good reason to believe that the inscription has been a fairly long one. 
Where the skirt of the god's tunic projects between his legs, the stone 
is undercut to represent the folds of the garment, an unmistakable 
proof that the figure was intended to be looked at from below, ‘The 
first line of the inscription cannot, therefore, have been very far from 
the level of the spectator's eye, which again means that a large part 
‘of the inscribed tablet is awanting, It is hardly necessary to add that 
the building, to the wall of which the relief was fastened, must have 
been of stone. It may haye been a small temple, not in the fort itself 
but somewhere outside the ramparts. On the whole, however, it is 
much more likely that it was the Shrine of the Standards—the savelum 
in the Headquarters Building—where the image of the god would 
occupy a central position, flanked on either hand by the signa: 

Before the end of the second century the Baal of the little town of 
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Doliche in Commagene had won for himself a foremost place in the 
pantheon of the Roman army. To dwell upon the astonishing extent 
to which his worship spread would be out of place in a brief Note 
such as this! But it may be convenient to append a list of the 
localities in Britain where he is known to have had his devotees. 
‘Theso include the legionary fortress at Caerleon; Plumpton Wall 
near Penrith; Piercebridge near Gainford; Benwell, Chesters, Aesica, 
and Carvoran, all on Hadrian's Wall; Beweastle, High Rochester, 
and Birrens to the north of it; and, finally, Corbridge. It will be 
observed that all of these were military stations except the last, which 
was a town within the military area, As a rule, the evidence is supplied 
by altars dedicated to the god, bnt at Bewcastle and probably at 
Plumpton Wall there is mention of a femplum or aedes One of the 
altars from Aesica has above the inscription a rudely cut repre- 
sentation of what has been supposed to be a cow to loft with a 
small altar in front of it A fine female figure in stone, with her 
feet planted on the back of an animal standing to left, found long 
ago at Chesters and now in the Clayton Memorial Museum there, 
was formerly believed to be Cybele, but has been identified by Mon- 
sieur Cumont as the consort of Jupiter Dolichenus. Until the discovery 
of the Croy Hill relief these were the only sculptures from Britain that 
could be associated with the god or his cult. 











| Hecollent summaries have been given by M. Frans Cumont in Pouly-Wissown's eat 
Eneyelopiidie, v.10 M, and by M. Salomon Relnach in Dareanberg et Saullo, Dictionnaire, vol jh 
, 


20 
976 wna m8, 
Jo vil 735, and Hettner, De Jove Dotieheno (87), p38, 
‘Syria, vol |. pp. INT AT. Since the above was written, Mr R C, Hosanquet, F.S.A., tells me 
that he thinks he has discovered a torso of the god among some stones at Chesters that had 
been thrown amide as useless, 
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I, 


AN INVENTORY OF OBJECTS OF ROMAN AND PROVINCIAL ROMAN 
ORIGIN FOUND ON SITES IN SCOTLAND NOT DEFINITELY 
ASSOCIATED WITH ROMAN CONSTRUCTIONS. By JAMES CURT 
LL.D, F.S.A.Sc0r., FS.A. 





I, Iyrropuctory. 


‘The Roman occupation of Caledonia was never very secure, nor was 
it of long duration, No towns sprang up under its shelter, The villas 
‘and farms common in Southern Britain are absent, There are no traces 
‘of any buildings beyond those required for the occupation of a military 
force. ‘The area covered by the Roman operations was considerable 
in oxtent, and for a time at least these operations must have pro- 
foundly affected the country. Tacitus, the chief Roman writer who 
‘attompts to present a record of a military campaign in Caledonia, for 
‘a moment lifts the curtain on the marches and the battles of Agricola, 
but though he conveys to us a knowledge of the struggle, as regards 
details he leaves us little the wiser. ‘The accounts given by Dio and 
Herodian of the expedition of Severus are little better than romances. 

‘Archaeology has done much to supplement the meagre facts which 
we can glean from literary sources indicating the extent to which 
Roman civilisation influenced Caledonia, It has gathered information 
from the excavation of Roman military constructions, the forts which 
held the Antonine Vallum or the lines of communication, the camps 
which sheltered the armies on the march. It has brought together the 
inscriptions and the relies that the troops left behind. 

‘The line of the Roman advance from the South, crossing the Cheviots 
‘and passing through Newstead, on to Inveresk and the shores of the 
Forth, is plain, While the exact route taken by the western road 
through Birrens and by Annandale and Clydesdale past Castledykes to 
the northern isthmus is less certain, there can be little doubt that it 
existed. ‘The line of the Antonine Vallum with its forts has been defined, 
North of the Forth and Clyde the forts and the marching camps have 
been traced through Perthshire on to Angus and Kincardine, and even 
as far north as Aberdeenshire. 

Since 1885, when the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland undertook 
the excavation of Birrens, fourteen Roman forts have been examined, 
‘and planned more or less completely. Sir George Macdonald's studies 
‘of the Antonine Vallum have greatly extended our knowledge of its 
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construction, The collection of relics has largely increased. We 
have, as it were, recovered the skeleton of the occupation, It must 
be admitted, however, that the impression of men living and moving 
which comes when we find ourselves in touch with their personal belong- 
ings—arms, tools, or objects of daily use—is too often awanting. Except 
at Newstead, and perhaps at Bar Hill, where apparently ciroumstances 
led to hurried evacuation, the troops have left little behind them, 
On the other hand, there exists a number of objects, products of 
Italian or provincial Roman workshops, which have been found in 
Scotland on sites not definitely associated with Roman constructions, 
and from these we may glean some knowledge of the course of trade 
or the repercussions of the Roman invasion, Many such relies are 
preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, and the 
records of finds are scattered through the long series of volumes of 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Seotland, or in other 
publications, One purpose of this paper is to compile an inventory of 
these objects and to facilitate reference to the articles that deal with 
them. 

In the inventory which is appended, the occurrence of Roman finds 
on ninety-six sites in Scotland is recorded? 

Few of these objects came from Italy ; most of them are provincial 
—produets of Gaul, of the Rhineland, or of Britain. ‘They are widely 

istributed over the country, though, as might be expected, the more 
important finds come from the area south of the Antonine Vallum, 
more accessible along the roads leading from the Great Wall, or by 
shipping. North of the Vallum the finds are most numerous in the 
eastern counties—at some time or other the scene of military operations. 
‘The fact that finds so often occur at no great distance from the coast 
makes it clear that seuborne trafic played a large part in their dis. 
tribution, Certain of the relies described may haye been found where 
left behind by Roman troops, but it is evident from the nature of the 
sites from which they have been recovered that a large proportion 
had undoubtedly drifted into native hands, In five instances these 
come from caves, all of them on the const, and so widely apart as the 
Stowartry of Kirkoudbright, Fife, and Moray. In eight they appear to 
be associated with lake-dwellings in South-western Scotland. In six they 
are from earth-houses (underground dwellings), all with one exception 
in the county of Angus; in twelve from brochs, the stone towers which 
form so typical an archaeological feature of Northern Scotland, and of 
the Orkneys and Shetland, and of which a few rare examples have 

‘ the Proceedings of the Soclety of Antiquaries of Seolland are referred tons 
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been noted in the Lowlands. In ten the association is with native forts, 
hilltop sites surrounded by lines of fortification which served as pla: 
of defence or villages; in four, with kitchen-middens; in six, with 
interments, In three instances there is association with objects which 
are obviously of native origin. Lastly, in forty-two instances the finds 
were sporadic, unconnected with remains of native objects or con- 
structions, but even among these there are not a few which occur so 
far from Roman sites or lines of communication that at the time the 
objects wore concealed or lost they must have been in native keeping. 

‘As regards the geographical distribution, fifty-seven of the finds 
come from the counties south of the Vallum, and thirty-nine from 
counties north of that line. The details are as follows :— 














Counties South of the Vallum. 
Midlothian, 6; West Lothian, 3; East Lothian, 5; Berwick, 4; Rox- 
burgh, 7; Selkirk, 2; Peebles, 3; Dumfries, 4; Kirkeudbright, 5; Wig- 
town, 4; Ayr, 6; Lanark, 7; Renfrew, 1. 








Counties North of the Vallum, 

Fife, 4; Stirling, 2: Argyll, 3; Perth, 1; Angus, 7; Aberdeen, 3; 
Moray, 4; Sutherland, 2; Caithness, 4; Orkney, 5; Ross and Cromarty, 1; 
Inverness, 3. 





‘The majority of the entries in the inventory refer to pottery, which 
is more widely distributed than any other provincial Roman product; 
next in order of numbers come the bronze vessels, which are not 
infrequent, but on the whole the area over which these have been 
found is less extensive, Glass, too, is noted—generally it is extremely 
fragmentary, though the fragments are sufficient to indicate the class 
of vessels which drifted into Caledonia during the Roman period. 

Iron tools present considerable difficulty, At Newstead such tools 
as the dolabra were typically Roman; on the other hand, there were 
others which did not differ materially from those found on native sites. 
It is quite evident, for example, that the lnke-dwellers in Ayrshire 
were accustomed to tools and were skilled in their use, and their tools 
may have been made locally from native patterns. ‘The only important 
finds of iron tools and metal work, however, have been made in the 
country south of the Antonine Wall, which was more freely permeated 
by Roman influence than the north, It seems probable that among 
these finds we have not only the product of the native smith but also 
imported material, and, therefore, they have been included. 
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Brooches are dealt with, though the great majority of these must 
emanate from native workshops. They are typical products of the time, 
and, if one may judge from their presence in the forts, they must have 
come north with the Roman troops, and, indeed, comparatively few of 
them have been found at any great distance from the occupied area, 

‘The inventory also embraces a few miscellaneous objects which do 
not belong to any of the foregoing categories. It has not been 
thought necessary to deal in any detail with the silver hoard found at 
‘Traprain, as that has been fully treated in Mr A. 0, Curle’s Treasure 
of Traprain; nor to include coins, as Sir George Macdonald has already 
published exhaustive lists of all the coins found in Scotland, whether on 
Roman or on native sites, that have been brought to his notice. In view, 
however, of their bearing on the chronology of Roman products found, 
and in order to define the limits of the period during which Roman 
products were circulating in Caledonia, one or two finds made in recent 
years call for mention. In the table appended to Sir George Macdonald's 
first paper he gives a series of Imperial coins found on Roman sites, 
beginning with Augustus and ending with Commodus, There is no 
reason to suppose that any of these coins were in circulation in 
Caledonia before the expedition of Agricola in A.v. 80. We do not 
know with any certainty when the Agricolan occupation came to an 
end. It probably Insted up to the accession of Trajan in A.D, 98, 
possibly even until well on in that Emperor's reign. But wo know 
that the reoceupation of Caledonia in the reign of Pius, and the 
erection of the Vallum between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, took 
place about A.p, 142, and the termination of the series of coins found 
on Roman sites indieates that the country was evacuated shortly after 
the accession of Commodus about 4.p. 180. The period of more or loss 
settled occupation is thus defined, while the evidence obtained at 
Newstead has made it possible to distinguish the pottery and other 
objects which came North in the first or early second century from 
those which belong to the Antonine period, 

In the third century we have the historical fact of the expedition 
of Severus in A.p. 207, We know nothing of the route followed by hi 
armies, nor can we identify a single fort which he constructed. But 
his coins, with those of Caracalla and Geta, occur in considerable 
numbers at Cramond on the shores of the Firth of Forth, and it 
seems possible that he transported his troops thither by sea, and that 
Cramond formed the base of his operations, On no other Roman fort 
in Scotland, excavated or unexcavated, is there any trace of the coins of 
Severus and his family, although coins of this Emperor are recorded 

"Proc, vols. lit. p. 3, and vil, p25, 
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from hoards which have come to light in the counties of Fife, Kinross, 
and Kincardine, The contact with Caledonia established in his reign 
must have been of short duration, and in any case can hardly have 
lasted long after his death in a.p. 211, 

After the expedition of Severus there is no evidence of any attempt 
to re-establish Roman supremacy north of the wall of Hadrian. The 
country had been finally abandoned, and yet coins of the later third 
and fourth centuries from time to time come to light, indicating that 
some connection with the South was still maintained, and that Roman 
products must have filtered across the frontier, or have been carried 
by adventurous traders round the coast, We can, as yet, identify little 
that they left behind them, but we may feel sure that the coins did 
not come alone. We haye definite proof that this was the caso at 
‘Traprain, where we have a series of coins illustrating the contact of 
the native population with Roman civilisation over a comparatively 
long period, The coins divide themselves into two groups. ‘The earlier, 
which must have reached Traprain during the occupation of Caledonia 
in the first and second centuries, consists of twenty coins, beginning 
with a legionary denarius of Mark Antony, and includes issues of Nero, 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Pins, and the elder 
Faustina. The later, which consists of twenty-nine coins, begins in the 
middle of the third century, and ends with the fourth or early fifth 
century. 

The coins are as follow 


























Cabanas te a ae: 2 
Vietorinus;  ] 1 
Cetnleuse ss te he 1 
Probus Ag GE 1 
Carausius 8 
Allectus Ne - 1 
Galerius Maximus 5) 1 
Constantine . ) SLE 2 
Constantine Te SL 317-30 
Maynentins ee one ke 850-8582 
Valentinian ES) SL WARTS 1 
Valens fsscicw tt we Eales BOL-878 2 
Valentinian He. - 875-302 1 
Honoris. eS ed 3054232 
Constantinian coins ‘ 2 
Billon of Alexandria z i 
Doubtful” 

Theodosius z 870-105 
Areadius 2 5 895-408 
Fourth century 


| Blew 
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It is important to note that with the exception of four coins, those 
of Valens, Valentinian IL, and two of Honorius, found with the silver 
treasure, the coins at Traprain were all picked up singly. 

‘The absence of any coins at Traprain minted during the period 
between the death of Pius and the accession of Gallienus suggests a 
temporary abandonment of the site, but the samo scarcity of coins 
belonging to the early third century is noted by Sir George Macdonald 
in enumerating the finds from the whole of the Scottish area, and 
he points out that, while the absence of coins belonging to the first 
half of the third century might be regarded as significant of a period of 
prolonged unrest, issues belonging to this particular half-century are rela~ 
tively scarce on Hadrian's Wall and in other parts of Southern Britain, 

‘Three other comparatively recent finds of late coins on native sites 
may be mentioned here as showing that their currency was not con- 
fined to one area and that they travelled far, At the Sculptor's 
Cave, in Moray, Miss Benton found nine dating from the fourth 
contury—Magnentius, Constantius Gallus, Constantius I1., Constans, and 
Constantine IL, struck between a.p, 337 and 3)4—together with 220 
barbarous imitations of Roman fourth-century coins, some of which 
had clearly been used as ornaments. Again, during the excavation of 
fan earth-house ab Garry Iochdrach, Vallay Strand, North Uist, a second- 
brass coin of Constantius II. was found three feet below the surface. 
Lastly, at Balgreggan, Wigtownshire, in 1913 a jar was unearthed con- 
taining brass coins of Helena, Constantine the Great, Constantius, 
Constans, Magnentius, and Decentins—125 in all, ‘The probable date of 
burial was about a.p. 354. 

Wherever possible, an endeavour has been made to give some 
indication of the nature of the site and the objects found in association 
with Roman products. In a number of cases this could not be done, 
for too often, particularly in the case of the older finds, the records of 
the National Museum have only preserved the name of the place con- 
corned, and sometimes only the distriet. 

Both the National Museum and local collections contain other objects 
which belong to the period dealt with, but in the absence of any 
record of their provenance these have been excluded, 





























Porreny. 

Roman pottery accounts for 42 entries, In 21 instances these belong 
to the south of the Vallum; in 21 to the north. The majority of the 
finds are from sites lying at no great distance from the sea. They 
thus indieate traffic round the coast, moving along the shores of Galloway 
and Ayr, creeping up the Argyllshire lochs, and taking more adventurous 
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voyages to Uist and Lewis, or sailing northward from the Tyne, carrying 
Roman wares to the coasts of Lothian and Fife, trafficking with the 
native people in Angus or Moray or the broch-dwellers in Cuithness, 
facing the perils of the Pentland Firth and reaching out to the Orkneys. 

‘The most distinctive and the most widely distributed of the products 
of Roman kilns which found their way into Caledonia was Terra 
Sigillata or Samian ware. No doubt its bright colour made it attractive 
compared with the rough hand-made dishes of the natives. ‘The coarser 
Roman wares must also have circulated, but records of their occurrence 
fare much less numerous than those of Sigillata, The possession of 
Roman dishes, in any case, must have been a luxury, judging from the 
small number of the fragments which have been gathered from native 
sites other than Traprain, 

‘The finds of pottery which ean be associated with the Flavian 
occupation are few, and with one exception all come from the area 
south of the Vallum 

From the foundations of 
there were gathered a consi 
trampled under foot and broken in pieces (fig. 64). Decorated bowls, 
including Type D, 29, as well as undecorated vessels, were represented. 
The presence of not less than twelve dishes of Sigillata and one small 
beaker of buff-coloured ware is certain, All of these vessels appear to 
be unmistakably of Flavian date, One of the decorated bowls probably 
came from the workshop of the potter Mommo, whose wares are found 
at Pompeii. The si of this find is of importance, The dwellers 
in the Hyndford crannog must have come in touch with Roman wares 
during the Agricolan occupation. ‘Their settlement lay only about four 
and a half miles from the fort of Castledykes, near Carstairs, which is 
undoubtedly Roman, and from the Roman road which is believed to 
have led North through Annandale and Clydesdale, It might seem a 
safe assumption that the road was in existence before the end of the 
first century, and that the pottery which eame to Hyndford was brought 
from the South along that route, But the excavation of Birrens further 
south, also on the line of the rond, undertaken in 1895, did not reveal a 
single fragment assignable to the Flavian period. On the other hand, 
one piece of early Sigillata pottery has been identified among the 
scanty finds from the fort of Lyne in Peeblesshire. This fort lies 
isolated, and we do not know how it was connected with Central 
Scotland, or what roads reached it from the South. It is possible that 
it may have been a link in a chain which passed northward through 


! ‘The numbers in square brackets following references to sites correspond with those in the 
inventory, ‘They also Indicaté the position of the finds on the map of Scotland which is appended, 
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Castledykes from Newstead after traversing the valleys of the Upper 
‘Tweed and Lyne Water. 

Pottery of the first century is certainly present at Traprain [No. 13] 
(fig. 41), whore the stamps of the potters Chresimus and Dagomarus 
indicate importations in the Flavian period. Altogether 130 fragments 
of Sigillata from this site are preserved in the National Museum, but 
the proportion of these that can be assigned to the first century is very 

mall, ‘The pottery of the Torwoodlee Broch [No. 26] is early. ‘Thei 
ia a fragment of the rim of the platter D. 15-17, three pieces of D. 18, 
‘and two small sherds from a cup, D. 33, together with some pieces of 
course ware, amber glass, and large blue glass bottles with reeded 
handles, accompanied by a coin of Vespasian. The piece of the rim of 
nu bowl, D. 87 (fig. 1, no. 1), found at Dowalton Loch, Wigtownshire 
(No. 20], is Flavian, and the fragment of the eup D. 27, from the 
Borness Cave {No, 35], appears also to be early, It is curious to find 
ingle early piece in the far North. A small fragment of a bowl, 
D. 29 (fig. 1, no. 2), was discovered in the Everley Broch on the east 
coast of Caithness [No. 80). 

‘The larger proportion of the pottery found in Scotland, whether on 
Roman or on native sites, appears to belong to the second century. 
‘The names of three potters of this period occur on Sigillata at 
‘Traprain—Cinnamus, Albucianus, and Gatus or Catus—and there is a 
record of the stamp of Adiectus on a dish found at Inchgarvie in 
West Lothian (No. 6). 

While no stamps other than those mentioned have been noted on 
native sites, it is evident that Sigillata found its way to many parts 
of Caledonia. Unfortunately, however, its presence is in several 
instances attested by little more than a single fragment, too small to 
enable us to distinguish its period or its provenance. On the south- 
wost it occurs at the Mote of Mark, Kirkeudbrightshire (No, 38), and 
at Sandhead on Luce Bay (No. 40]. In the last of these the pottery 
was found in association with a burial. This appears to be the only 
instance as yet recorded of a cremated burial, in no way associated 
with a Roman site, with which Roman products had been deposited, 
‘Two Sigilluta vessels had been laid with the ashes; only a portion of 
the rim of the larger of these, Type D. 37, remained, showing part of 
the ovolo border; of the other, which appears to have been of the 
‘Type D. 72, decorated with diamond-shaped incisions, there were several 
small pieces. This type of dish is uncommon in Scotland, and probably 
belongs to the latter half of the second century, but as it occurs both 
at Balmuildy and Castlecary, it does not indicate a date later than 
Commodus, So far we have no evidence of any Roman penetration 
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into this remote corner of Wigtownshire, but the whole circumstances 
of the burial—the vessels, the iron finger-ring set with its intaglio, 
and remains of iron weapons which accompanied them—point to an 
intruder from the sea, and to the cremation and burial of a Roman 
provincial. 

Sigillata found its way to the dwellers in the Ayrshire crannogs; 
it occurs at Buston (No. 47], but the fragment is too small to be dated. 
At Lochspouts [No. 46] (fig. 1, no. 10), and at Lochlee (No. 45] it belongs 
to the second century, as it does at Aitnock (No. 42) and at Castlehill 
(No. 44], both native forts in the same county, where the pieces come 
from bowls of the later varieties of Type D. 18. 

‘The find of a second-century Sigillata bowl in Glasgow [No. 49) 
must be noted. It is the only complete example from a non-Roman 
site that has survived, but as the line of the Antonine Wall runs only 
‘a short distance to the north, its presence offers no insoluble problem. 

‘Of the finds from Argyll, the fragments found at Dunadd [No. 62] 
fare too small to enable us to identify the vessels they came from. 
‘The piece of a decorated bowl, D. 37, from Ardifuar [No. 61) appears 
to be of second-century date (fig. 1, no. 11). The fragment recorded 
from Gallanach [No. 63] does not appear among the objects from this 
site in the National Museum. 

In both of the instances where Sigillata has been noted in the 
Hebrides, the sites lie on the west coast, far out from the Roman 
occupied area. A single fragment was found in an carth-house at 
Bae Mhie Connain, Vallay, North Uist (No. 91]. A piece of the rim of 
‘a decorated bowl was picked up on Berie Sands, Traigh na Beri 
Lewis (No. 89], It had no doubt come from an earth-house, of which 
remains had been noted in the neighbourhood. Nothing seems to have 
been found on the west coast of Sutherland. “Its western half,” as is 
noted in the Inventory of Ancient Monuments of that county, “from 
its mountainous and barren character is extremely unfavourable to 
the support of human life, and it need occasion no surprise that com- 
paratively few traces of the occupation of prehistoric people are to be 
found in these unfertile districts.” 

From the Orkneys we have the record of a small fragment of Sigil- 
lata found in the East Broch, Island of Burray [No. 84], but the 
‘account gives no particulars. The Broch of Okstrow [No. 87] pro- 
ducod three pieces of a thick Sigillata bowl, Type D. 45, which show 
holes bored to mend it with leaden clasps. ‘This bowl has an upright 
rim and usually a lion head mouthpiece. One of these lion heads 
was found at Traprain. This vessel is not represented at Newstead ; 
it probably belongs to the Intter part of the second century. From 
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the same broch came two pieces of au orange-red jar, and this orange- 
red pottery has also been found recently in the excavation of the Mid 





Fig. 1. Fragments of Pottery from various sites. (.) 


Howe Broch, Westness, Rousay (No. 86], It seems probable that Roman 
trade had extended as far north as Orkney before the end of the 
second century, as denarii of Vespasian, Hadrian, and Pius, and two 
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ins of Crispina, were found in the outbuildings of the Broch of 
Lingrow. 

Four Caithness brochs have produced Sigillata, ‘The finds from tho 
Everley Broch have already been indicated. At the Keiss Broch 
(No, 81] there were three fragments of decorated bowls, D. 37. The 
largest of these (fig. 1, no. 3), with its design arranged in panels and 
medallions, shows # single leaf placed upwards within a medallion and 
beneath it a navette-shaped ornament. In the panel on the right appears 
to bea figure of Venus. A second piece shows remains of large wreath 
decoration (fig. 1, no, 5), Both of these are evidently of the second 
century, A third piece is too much worn for identification, From 
this broch also came two pieces of a vase of thin white ware, covered 
with black slip and decorated with scrolls in a white engobe (fig. 1, 
no, 6). This appears to be Rhenish ware. It occurs in potters’ kilns at 
‘Prier, where it is assigned to the third century.' It is also found at 
Wroxetor, where it is dated to the third or early fourth century. In 
the Rond Broch at Keiss (No, 83] one small piece of a Sigillata bowl, 
D. 37, was found. ‘The design is too fragmentary for identification, 

From the Nybster Broch (No. 82] came a small piece, also of a bowl, D.37 
(fig. 1, no. 4), with part of a medallion, having what is possibly a 
double acanthus leaf in the centre—a common design, especially on 
Hast Gaulish pottery. 

‘We have thus in this small group of Caithness brochs the evidence of 
Roman wares reaching the north of Scotland in the first century, and of 
the traffic which brought them being carried on as late as the third 
century. 

‘Among the relics found in the Soulptor’s Cave, Covesea, Moray (No. 75), 
were three much-worn pieces of rims of the bowl D. 37, and a fourth, 
also of a decorated bowl, its pattern indistinguishable, together with the 
rim of a polished wheol-made cooking-pot—all of second-century types. 

So far there does not appear to be any record of Roman pottery from 
Aberdeenshire or Kincardine, but finds are recorded from five earth- 
houses in Angus, At West Grange of Conan, some five miles north-west 
of Arbroath (No. 71}, pieces of an amphora were discovered. This is the 
most northerly point at which traces of this type of vessel have been 
noted, It is significant that the site lies near the coast. At Fithie 
[No, 66] the remains of a Lezoux bowl, D. 37, decorated with large 
medallions and panels in the style of Cinnamus, were found; and at 
Pitcur (No, 69], excavated in 1863, fragments of two Sigillata dishes (fig. 1, 
nos, 7 and §),—both evidently Antonine, 

From a second earth-house at Pitcur [No. 68], examined in 1878, a 
| Wealdeutache Zeitechrift, vol xv. p. M0, PL. bx. 0, 
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considerable portion of a large decorated bowl, D. 37 (fig. 68), of the 
second century, and fragments of two other bowls, were recovered. 

Lastly, a find of Sigillata is recorded from an earth-house at Tealing, 
near Dundee [No. 70], and therefore within easy access from the Firth of 
‘Tay, Unfortunately, we have no more exact particulars of this find. 

‘Vifeshire contributes three finds of Roman pottery, At Kinkell Cave, 
near St Andrews (No. 56), the excavators found the bottom of a Sigillata 
how! (the shape is not recorded), with remains of a potter's stamp, as well 
as two pieces of pottery described as of ordinary reddish, rather thin 
Romano-British ware. At Constantine's Cave (No. 55], nlso on the coast, 
fragments described as of fairly fine red-surfaced Romano-British ware 
were found, and a great number of pieces of Roman amphore. Two 
Of these were restored from the fragments, but the pieces indicated that 
there were probably three more of these vessels. Ou the handle of one 
was the stamp PMSA, Unfortunately, the relics found in these two 
caves, although deposited in a museum in St Andrews, ean no longer be 
identified. At Largo Bay, on the shore of the Firth of Forth [No. 57), two 
pieces of a rather coarse ware resembling Sigillata were picked up, ‘The 
glaze has disintegrated, 

‘On the southern shore of the Firth of Forth, just at the mouth, we 
have the find of the neck and mouth of an amphora on the Ghegan 
rock ut Seacliff, East Lothian [No. 11}, Pottery of second-century type 
occurs in the caves at Archerfield [No. 9], in the same county. A small 
piece of a decorated second-century bowl, D. 37 (fig. 1, no. 9), has been 
found revently at Granton Castle, on the shores of the Forth near 
Edinburgh (No. 3a]. A little higher up, finds of pottery have been made 
‘at Cramond, but that is undoubtedly » Roman site, ‘The find, already 
referred to, of part of a dish haying the stamp ADIECTI*MA, at Inch- 
garvie, in the parish of Dalmeny (No. 6), recorded in the Statistical 
‘Account (1701), carries the traffic line farther up the estuary towards 
the eastern end of the Vallum, 

No find of Roman pottery is recorded from Berwickshire, but the 
recent excavation of a native fort at Camphouse, Edgerston, Roxburgh 
[No, 18), has brought to light pieces of at least three Sigillata dishes, 
including the late second-century cup Pudding Pan Rock, Type 3, and the 
rim of a black pan, which probably belongs to the same period. ‘The 
presence of Roman pottery on this site may be accounted for by the fact 
that it lies at no great distance from the line of the Dere Street, which in 
Roman times formed the main line of communication with the South. 

Lastly, among the comparatively few finds of pottery on inland sites 
may be mentioned the remains of amphorw at the Broch of Bow, 
Midlothian [No. 1}. 4 
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With the exception of the Keiss Broch in Caithness, Traprain (No. 13] 
is so far the only site in Seotland where pottery has been found which 
can be assigned to the third or fourth century. The quantity is con- 
siderable, and indicates a closer contact with the South than in the first 
century. The most characteristic import of this period is the Rhenish 
ware, both black and red, decorated with a white engobe. This has not 
been found among the sherds gathered from any of the fort sites in 
Scotland. There is also orange-red Sigillata, which can be identified as a 
lnte product of Rheinzabern. From the south of Britain come examples 
‘of Castor ware and red ware coated with pink slip, to which parallels can 
be found at Sandford, Oxfordshire, and Ashley Rails, New Forest. From 
the north of England there are blue-grey bowls, and fragments of large 
vessels of the same colour, with countersunk handles, products of the 
potteries at Crambeck, in Yorkshire, which were spreading their output 
widely over the north of England in the fourth century, and with these 
there are fragments of black-pitted ware, which is common in the late 
signal-stations on the Yorkshire coast. 








TERRA-COTTA. 


From the Broch of Dun an Iardhard, in the Isle of Skye [No. 92), 
comes a strange object, of terra-cotta (fig. 2), which may find a place 
here. It appears to represent a bale of goods securely corded. In 
Scotland it is unique, and I have not been able to find any other example 
elsewhere, The Countess Vincent Baillet de Latour, who carried out 
the excavation of the broch, states that it was found almost on the 
the very lowest Associated as it is with a 
primitive structure, and in the position in which it lay, it must be 
assigned to a comparatively early period, but it shows a skill in modelling 
which was beyond that of the native potters whose handicraft comes 
to light in the brochs. It was only in Italy or in the provincial world 
in the early centuries of our era that terra-eottas were being produced, 
and we are probably on safe ground in regarding it as Roman, Among — 
the beads found was one of flat opaque yellow paste, a type which 
occurred at Traprain, and also ina necklace taken from a cist in Dalmeny 
Park in 1915, which includes among the beads strung upon it a piece 
of the hollow rim of a light grey-green Roman glass vessel. Such beads, 
though probably of native manufacture, have been found on native 
‘associated with Roman products. One can but speculate as to the 
origin of this curious find. The output of objects modelled in terra-cotta 
in the Roman provinces must have been large. Figures of the gods, 
children’s toys, votive shrines and offerings came from Gaul and from 
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the Rhine, Many seem to haye been made in Cologne, and the ex-votos 
were of various forms, It seems not improbable that the terra-cotta 
from Dun an Iardhard was carried by some trader adventuring among 





Fig. 26, Terrs-cotta, Dan an Janthard, Skye (top and end views), (t.) 


the western isles, to be laid on the shrine of his protecting deity as an 
oarnest of botter things should the voyage bring fortune. 


Grass, 


Roman glass eame into Caledonia, though the finds are less numerous 
than those of pottery. Among the most characteristic importations 
wore the large bottles of blue or green colour, with reeded handles, 
‘These are met with at Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire; at Castlehill Fort, 
‘Ayrshire; at Constantine's Cave, Fife; and at Traprain, A bottle 
of this class was found at Newstead! in Pit 15, in association with first- 
century pottery, but such things were no doubt in fashion for a con- 
siderable time. At Torwoodlee, where again there is association with 
first-century Sigillata, the bottles oceur, and with them fragments of one 

* Carle, A Roman Frontier Post, p. $71 cited as Newstead. 
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or more shallow bowls of amber-coloured glass, the edges turned over 
in the making so as to form a hollow rim (fig. 52). ‘This type of rim in 
amber-coloured glass was found at Newstead in Pit 55, which probably 
dates from the first century,’ A fragment of one of these hollow rims has 
been picked up on the Culbin Sands, Moray (No. 76], and others at 
Hyndford, Lanark, and in the Everley Broch, Caithness, in both instances 
associated with first-century pottery. ‘To the same period we may 
perhaps assign a small piece of a pillar-moulded cup of glass, imitating 
agate, found at Traprain, It is translucent, of a dark brownish colour 
in which yellow threads are embedded. 

It is soldom that glass vessels have survived except in cases where 
they have been associated with burials, and the number of Roman 
graves which have come to light in Scotland is very small, It is 
therefore all the more remarkable that the glass bottle (fig. 67) found 
near Turriff, Aberdeenshire (No, 72}, should have been preserved. It 
belongs to a type which was in use on the Rhine at the end of the 
first century. A portion of the neck of a similar bottle was found at 
Nowstead. Part of a yellow-green bottle, which appears to belong to 
the same class, comes from Traprain, A portion of a vessel found at 
‘Traprain is of greenish transparency, and is decorated with fine rods of 
glass of the same colour applied to the outer surface horizontally and 
obliquely (fig. 43). It possibly belongs to the second century. 

Among the later importations of Roman glass which came into 
the North were the small circular cups of clear white glass, of which 
an undamaged example (Ag. 3) was found in a cist at Airlie, in Angus 
(No, 65], and a second, now unfortunately broken, from Westray, Orkney 
[No. 88]; we have, further, the record of a third cup, probably of this 
type, now lost, from Kingoldram, Angus [No. 67}. Similar cups are 
found in Iron Age graves in Denmark. Among these is an example 
found at Bayenhoe, in the island of Seeland. 

In Scandinavia and in Denmark the late survival of pagan customs 
has been the means of preserving for us in graves many fragile 
objects which otherwise would have perished. Of such survivals none 
are more remarkable than the vessels of glass. In Denmark, not only 
have cups of plain glass been found, but a number have come to 
light painted with coloured representations of birds or scenes from 
the circus, Professor Almgren in his catalogue of northern glass 
finds, published in 1908, cites nine examples of painted cups, all from 

No doubt they were used for wine or other liquid. A 























| Newstead, p, 272 
* Hettner, FWhrer durch das Provinsial Museum in Trier, p. 1%, No.3, 
* Risa, Das Glas tm Altertume, Band ii, p. 95, 
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cup from Varpley, in Seeland, bears the inscription D.V.B.P., wl 
has been expanded ‘Da Vinum Bonum Pie (Zeses),, a common greeting 
in the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century. Two such 
cups were found in 1881, in a cemetery at Nordrup Mark, also in See- 
land. Both show painted figures, which are fixed by being burnt into 
the surface of clear glass, In one of them a blue leopard follows 
a hind, and behind it stalks a dark yellow t In the other 
(fig. 4) & bestinrius is seen with « bear, a bull, and a lion springing on 
a hin In both there is a border, forming « n in to the decorative 
Zone, composed of groups of dots and dashes of colour, light yellow 



























Fig, % Glass Cap from Aletie, Angus. (1) 


and di 






vhile between the animals are clusters of 
dots, nine in number, forming circle with a dot in the centre, and 
here also the colours alternate, dark red and yellow. 

Kisa;' reviewing this group of vessels, points out that they show 
so little difference in style and technique that it is scarcely possible 
to do mon origin, Th t originate from one re; 
though y perhaps from one workshop, since, despite their family 
relationship, they divide themselves into two groups. In one, the figures 
show more modelling, and shading is employed as a pa would use 
it. In the other, a strong out! 
the style of a draughts 



















ate 

ne is substituted for modelling, more in 

nan, The same distinction is noted in the treat- 

mont of details. In one group, rows of single dots form the boundary of 

the painted frieze, and hearts are employed to fill the spaces intervening 

between the figures. In the other, there are groupings of round and oval 
* Op. cit pS 
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dots and long and transverse strenks, while rosettes and other forms 
fill the interspaces, Both varieties derive their origin from barbotine. 
Without barbotine it would be impossible to conceive this class of 
painting, and it is still more necessary to presuppose a knowledge of 
the Rhenish glass-engraving of the third century. He considers the 
vessels to be examples of Rhenish glass-painting, of which only a few 
badly preserved specimens have come to light in the country of their 














Fig. 4. Pain 





od Glass Cap, Nordrup Mark, Denmark, 


origin. The cups were probably made in the third or fourth century. 
No example seems to have been hitherto noted in Britain, But among 
the objects found at Traprain in 1914 is a small piece of clear white 
glass, roughly triangular in shape (fig. 5, no. 1). Along the base is a 
band of pale blue colour; above it in parallel lines are five narrow bands 
of alternating dull red and light orange-yellow. ‘This is exactly the treat- 
ment derived from barbotine. ‘There can be no doubt that the fragment 
came from a painted cup similar to those found at Nordrup Mark. 
The identification is further confirmed by a small fragment of the rim 
of another glass cup recently found by Mr Eric Birley, during excava- 
tions in the vicus, outside the fort of Honsestends, which he has kindly 
allowed me to reproduce here (fig. 5, no. 2). 




















‘This fragment shows the 
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same barbotine tradition. Here also we have the line of dots which defines 
the upper margin of the band of decoration alternating in red and yellow 
colour. oR 

‘Two other fragments from Traprain indicate the presence of com- 


Pig. 6 Fragmonta of Paintod Glaxs from Teapratn, Bast Lothian, 
‘and Housesieads, Northumbertanil. (l,) 








paratively lato glass vessels. ‘They are both pieces of greenish 
ulus, having each of them an embedded spot of blue glass, They 
probably formed part of bowls decorated with bosses or groups of 
spots of a colour different from that of the ground. An example of 

these bowls was found in the Gallo-Roman 
comotery at Strasbourg, in a grav hoa 
burial by inhumation. In this cemetery there 
were no traces of Sigillata, and the pottery, 
which is much coarser and less attractive than 
the glass, belongs to the first half of the fourth 
century.’ ‘The excavations at Traprain in 1915 
also brought t 16 of glass, described 
as of crystal showing the lip and 
part of the «ide of a beaker or cup (fig. 6). 
Around thi ies of parallel bands of 





































Pig. 0. Engraved Glass, Ape 
triilh, Eat Lothian yy engraved lines, while rising from the edge of the 


lower fracture is a human head in profile. On 
cither side of the head are traces of decoration, including cireles contain 
ng dots, the whole executed by wheel-engraving, The Strasbourg 

uetery just referred to contained a glass cup engraved with Moses 

i the Rock, and the Sucritice of Isaac? The Traprain fragment 
seems to have belonged to a somewhat similar vessel, and it is evident 
that the circles employed as a decorative feature are again merely 
the reproduction of barbotine treatment. The close relation between 


mettre gotlowrommin de Strasbourg, N88, % Pv. fi. 8 
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the two forms of decoration may be seen in a cup from Cologne 
figured by Kisa.! 

Tn addition to the glass described, Aberdeenshire furnishes two 
somewhat unusual groups. The first of these is from a burial at 
Cairnhill, Monquhitter [No. 73], where among other objects were two oval 
glass pastes (fig. 7). One is a piece of glass of a brownish colour, having 





Vig. 7. Glass Ohjects, Cairnblll, Monquhitter, Aberdeenshire, (1) 


1a raiged border of a pale milky blue, as if it had been formed from the 
upper layer of a sardonyx, In the centre is a finely engraved figure of 

‘The other is a medallion of glass, put together in three layers, 
‘a white layer between two of black. Both intaglios and cameos were 
frequently imitated in glass? No doubt these pieces were intended to 
be mounted in metal settings, and to form parts of ornaments, A 
series of glass cameos, with white figures on a dark blue ground, was 
found in one of the buildings of the legionary fortress at Mainz, which 
suggests that the wearing of such ornaments was not confined to 
women, ‘The medallions had been formed with rings so that they might 

* Op. cit., p. 551, fhe. 240 * Frochner, La Verrerie Antique, p. 04, Pl. xi. 
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be worn as a necklace.’ They are, however, probably earlier than the 
Monquhitter find, With the glass pastes were found a large bead-shaped 
piece of glass imitating agate (fig. 7), flattened on one side, an unusual 
object to which we do not appear to have any parallel, a piece of an 
armlet, and two balls of green glass about the size of small marbles, 
ornamented with inlaid white spirals. Such glass balls occur also at 
‘Traprain, at the Buston Crannog, the Mote of Mark, and on other 
sites? They are probably of native manufacture. Froehner?mentions the 
use of glass balls vitrea pila, for playing a game, in vogue in the reign of 
Hadrian, and they may have been used for this purpose. Undoubtedly in 
the native dwellings as on the military sites people must have whiled 
away their time over games, At Traprain there are no fewer than fifteen 
small dises manufactured from Sigillata vessels, as well as pieces of glass 
and numerous polished pebbles which must have served as pieces. 

‘The objects found in the second Aberdeenshire group were un- 
doubtedly playing-men, They were discovered with a burial at Waulk- 
mill, Tarland [No. 74] (fig. 68). We have no example in this country of a 
complete set of these pieces, but here we have two varieties which ma 
possibly have been used to distinguish the men of the two players. Si 
are of quartzite, ‘The other pieces were two complete, and two frag- 
mentary, of dark blue translucent glass, and two of mosaic glass, 
blending threads of greenish-blue, yellow, and brown colour. In the 
find from Nordrap Mark, already mentioned, forty-one playing-men 
were discovered. Righteen of these were of red and twenty-three of 
mosaic glass. Professor Almgren‘ assigns the first appearance of such 
pieces to the third and fourth centuries, and cites examples found 
in Denmark and Scandinavia, It seems probable that the Waulkmill 
pieces, which differ from the somewhat smaller dises of opaque 
vitreous paste common on the sites of forts, belong to the same late 
period. 

A characteristic feature among the finds from Roman forts in Seot- 
land is the occurrence of melon-shaped beads of dark blue or green 
glass, or sometimes of a paler blue vitreous paste; they were common 
at Newstead. In the sites mentioned in the inventory we find them 
in the native forts at Camphouse, Roxburghshire, and Castlehill, 
Ayrshire; in the crannogs at Dowalton Loch, Lochspouts, Lochlee, 
and Hyndford. In addition to these there are single examples in the 
National Museum from Galdenach Farm, Glenluee; from Holywell, 
Harelaw Moor (Berwickshire), Birse (Aberdeenshire), Burghead (Moray), 
the Isle of Skye, and Sandwick, Orkney. 











* Proens vol. x1, ph 
* Bisa, op. cits, 9. O10, 
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Bronze VESSELS, 


‘The number of bronze vessels recorded is considerable. Including 
those that are incomplete there must be not less than fifty-two examples. 











. Bronze Handle, Calrnholly, Kirkeudbright. 





With the exception of one find in Perthshire, one in Sutherland, and 
one in Orkney, representing ten dishes in all, they come from the 
country south of the Antonine Vallum. 

The paterw form the largest group, but there are also the enamelled 
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skillet from West Lothian, which stands in a class by itself; jugs, 
ladles, and strainers; bowls and shallow pans; cauldrons and a single 
camp kettle. 

Finds of three jugs are noted, two are incomplete and one almost un- 
damaged, all with decorated handles, ‘The earliest of these, represented 
only by a very beautiful handle, was found at Cairnholly, Kirkeudbright- 
shire (No, 36) (fig. 8). ‘The handle terminates at the lower end in a head 
‘of the Medusa. In this it resembles the fine Campanian jug found in 
Pit No. 57 in the Baths at Newstead, which was assigned to the first 
century, and it probably belongs to the same period, ‘The face has 
been plated with silver; the plating is still to be seen on the eyes and 
a small patch remains on the nose, It seoms evident that the incisions 
to be noted on each cheek as well as on the chin were designed to key 
the silver plating to the bronze, ‘The Medusa head is common on the 
handles of similar vessels found at Pompeii, which must be earlier 
than 4.0.79, ‘The jug from Sadlerhead, Lanarkshire (No. 53] (fig. 9), and 
the incomplete example from Ruberslaw, Roxburghshire, are probably 
importations of the second century, In both, the Medusa head ix 
replaced by figures. In the Sadlerhead example a female figure stands 
beside a pedestal or altar, a bird resting on her right hand, The 
modelling and execution is much better than that of the Ruberslaw 
handle, which terminates with a figure of a dwarf. Many examples 
of these jugs might be cited, but few of them appear to have been 
found associated with datable material, ‘There is, however, a group 
of eleven bronze vessels found at Rheinzabern, which included a jug of 
the Sadlerhead type. With it was some Sigillata pottery, including 
part of a platter with the stamp of the potter Verus, who worked 
‘at Rheinzabern in the Antonino period or later. The stamp, however, 
cannot be altogether relied upon as fixing the date, as the life of bronze 
vessels was no doubt much longer than that of pottery.’ 

Seventeen finds of pater are noted, though in some eases all that 
remains is the handle, All of them come from the area south of the 
Antonine Wall. One patera had found its way into the hands of the 
lnke-lwellers at Dowalton Loch, in Wigtownshire [No. 30] (fig. 10). It 
came from the foundry of P. Cipius Polibius, and there ean be little 
doubt that the pair of patera found at Friars Carse in Dumfries- 

¢ (No, 33] in 1700, and now lost, one of which bore the stamp of 
the maker, L. Ansius Epaphroditus, was‘also found in a crannog. A 
second example from the foundry of Cipius Polibius was found at 





















































Newntead, Plate tvi, 
Schreiber, Alesandrintache Toreutih, p. 345: 
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Barochan near Paisley [No. 54]. Two brass or copper vessels, presum- 
ably pater, bearing a maker's stamp (Congallus or Conyallus), are 
recorded as haying been found in 1793 at Gallowflat, Rutherglen 








Fig. 9, Bronze Jug, Sudlerhead, Lanarkshire. 





[No, 48]; both are lost. The wares of P. Cipius Polibius and those of 
L, Ansius Epaphroditus ure more widely spread oyer Europe than 
those of any other Italian bronze founders. The stamps of both occur 
at Pompeii. Their work, therefore, belongs to the first century, and 
the Dowalton Loch patera is in such perfect condition that it cannot 
have been in use for any length of time before it was lost. No other 
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example of Congallus or Convallus appears to be known, A patera 
found at Crailing, Roxburghshire [No. 23], in close proximity to the 
line of the Dere Street, closely resembles Italian types, and. possibly 








Fig. 10, Bronze Patera, Dowalton Lach, Kirkondrlght, ()9) 


Fig. 11. Ring Hanille attached to Patera frum Dowalton Loch, ((.) 


also belongs to the first century. On the other hand, the patere 
from Whitehill (No. 17] (fig. 12, no. 1), Blackburn Mill (Cockbarnspath) 
{No, 14] (fig. 12, no. 2), and Lamberton Moor (Berwickshire) [No. 16] 
48), from Ruberslaw (Roxburghshire) [No. 24] (fig. 50), and Long- 
wh, Crichton (Midlothian) (No. 5] (fig. 40), a8 also the handle of one of 
these vessels found in East Lothian (No. 10}, which have been carefully 
studied by Mr R. C. Bosanquet,' are assigned by him to the second 
* Procy vol ttl. py 20, 
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century as representing the type of saucepan that was being imported 
into Scotland in the Antonine period. The patera discovered at Stan- 
hope in Peeblesshire [No. 28] is interesting from its associations, It 
was found high up on a hillside with one of these massive bronze 
armlets of Late Celtic style, more common in North-eastern Scotland, 
but peculiar to the Scottish area, and with an object, probably a 
harness mounting, of the same period. Possibly the dish came from 
the fort at Lyne, which lay some twelve miles distant, but the armlet 
and mounting associated with it point to its having been in native 
hands when lost 

Both at Lamberton Moor, Berw 























kshire, and at Ruberslaw, the 
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Fig. 12, Bronze Pater, No, 1, Blackburn Mill; No, % Whitehill, Berwickshire 





pater are necompanied by other dishes, On the first of these sites 
there were remains of four such vessels, with four bowls of beaten bronze. 
A bronze beaded neck-ring found with them probably indicates that 
they were in native possession (fig, 48, no. 1). The Ruberslaw hoard 
(fig. 50) included two paterw—one showing the common thyrsus design 
on the handle, the other plain; at least two round shallow pans; 
‘and the jug with a decorated handle, already mentioned, The 
ocourrence of blocks of stone used in the construction of the rampart 
of the native fort on the top of the hill, showing typical diamond 
broaching, indicates that a Roman building, perhaps a watch-towei 
may have once occupied the site. 

In the National Collection there is a single handle of a compara- 
tively shallow hemispherical skillet found in Annandale (No. 30] (fig. 13). 
No information about the find has been preserved. The handle ter- 
minates in the head of a powerful hound; round its neck is a collar of 
silver, and silver palmette decoration is to be seen at the point where 
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the handle joined the side of the vessel. This type of dish appears 
early in the first century at Haltern, where there is an example of 
a handle terminating in a ram's head. It was probably sacrificial 
vessel. We find one in association with a bronze jug in the hoard 
from Santon Downham, Suffolk, assigned by Mr Reginald Smith to 
the Claudian period! Another handle, terminating in a ram's head, 
was found in a pit at Richborough with articles deposited during the 
late Clandian or Neronic to Early Flavian period? The handle is the 
only trace of this type of vessel found in Scotland. It seems probable 
that it is a relic of the Agricolan occupation, 

‘The enamelled skillet from West Lothian—the precise locality of 
the find is unknown—{No. 8) (fig, 14) is unique in Scotland. It belongs 
to a class of champlevé enamelled work which occurs both in Britain 
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Fig. 13, Handle of Patera from Annandale. 


and on the Continent. In it, the surface of the metal which is to form 
the design is left in relief, while the rest of the field, eut down to 
a lower plane, is filled with enamel, making a bright-coloured back- 
ground, and heightening by contrasting colours the effect of the pattern 
employed. In the ornamentation of the side of the skillet there are 
three main features in the design (fig. 15, no. 1). First, in the upper zone 
‘a simple wreath, an unbroken stem with small leaves issuing from it on 
either side. Second, a much more elaborate wavy scroll, in which the 
main element is a long, pointed leaf. Third, a band’ of vandyked 
ornament. The long, pointed leaves of the scroll und the horizontal 
bands of metal which define the upper and the middle zones have 
serrated edges. The colours employed to form the background are 
dark blue, green and red, These characteristic features connect our 
bowl closely with two other examples. First, a bowl found at Braugh- 
ing, in Hertfordshire? where there are the same elements in the 
\ Cambridge Antiquarian Society's Communications, vole ith p. 14 


5 Richborough Second Heport, WX, p, Bl, PI. xiv. 
* Proc. Soc. Antig. Lond, 2 series, yol. iv. py Sid. 
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design (fig. 15, no. 2}—the simple wreath in the upper zone, below 
it the more elaborate wavy scroll, and lower still the line of vandyked 
pattern and also the serrated edges. The colours are blue and green. 
Secondly, a bowl found at Maltbock, in Denmark, where the colours 
appear to be green and red, in which the same features in design 
and technique are repeated (fig. 15, no. 3)! All of these have so many 
features in common that it is evident they belong to the same period, 
and were probably produced in the same area. With none of these three 











INS. 


Fig. M, Bronze Skillet decorated with Champleré Enamel, West Lothian. 


vessels is there any associated find which enables us to date it. But the 
West Lothian skillet is clearly related to two other continental examples 
which ean be approximately dated. The first of these is the enamelled 
vessel found at Pyrmont, in Lippe Detmold, now in the Museum of Arolsen. 
It differs in design from our example in that the side, instead of being 
decorated in zones, shows a series of pentagonal panels, each having 
‘a border of scrolls, while in the centre of each panel, and again in 
the smaller triangular spaces which alternate with them, are long, 
pointed leaves, which recur on the handle, though here the treatment of 
the design in a measure differs from that of the handle of our skillet. 
The Pyrmont dish was found in clearing out a well; from it there 
were brought to the surface over 200 fibule and coins of Domitian, 





* Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord, 1906-71, p. 151 
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‘Trajan, and Caracalla, the last of these dating from 4p. 218. The 
Pyrmont vessel again is closely related to a bowl, found in 1905 in a 
Roman tomb in a cemetery at La Plante, Namur,' which has the same 
pentagonal panels with an outer border of scrolls, and in the triangu- 
lar panels the pointed leaf. The cemetery at La Plante is assigned to 
the second century. 

‘That the use of enamel for the decoration of such vessels was not 
confined to the western provinces or to Britain is shown by the find 
of an enamelled flask or pilgrim bottle at Pinguente, in Istria, now 
in Vienna. This flask was found in association with coins of Hadrian? 

Looking at the skillet from West Lothian and the Braaghing and 
Maltbook vessels, we are reminded of the Sigillata bowls of the Claudian 
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Fig. 1% Details of ornamentation of Enamelled Vessels, 








their wreath decoration. These, no doubt, could trace their 
ancestry to the ehalices produced by the potters of Arretium, and those 
again, it seems clear, were » cheap substitute for silver. 

In the second century, as the potteries pushed northward towards 
the frontier, their products deteriorated in design and in technique. 
‘The Sigillata bowls of that period could not have inspired the makers 
of these enamelled vessels. On the other hand, there is no reason to 
suppose that the work of the silversmith, which appealed to a higher 
class and demanded for its execution skill in design as well us in 
handicraft, underwent any corresponding deterioration. Silver skillets 
were certainly in use in the first and second centuries, Numerous 
examples found in Italy and throughout the Roman provinces are 
noted by Schreiber? Among such finds is the skillet from Backworth, 
Northumberland, dedicated to the Dew Matres. It must have been in 
use in a temple in the second century. It was found with a hoard of 








4 Annater de Namur, vol. x8vi. p. 3 
+ Riegl, ache Kunat Industrie, Vienna, 129, p. 35 
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* see Toreutik, p. 43. 
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290 coins, the latest of which was struck in the year a.p, 139) There is 
a close resemblance in shape between it and our Scottish find. As in 
the ease of most of the examples described by Schreiber, the handle 
is covered with ornament but the sides are plain. On one or two of 
these vessels a series of figures forms a frieze round the body, but 
while gilding was employed to heighten the effect, I have not found 
any instance in which a silver skillet was enriched with enamel. It 
seems not improbable that the craftsmen who produced the West 
Lothian skillet and the analogous vessels copied a silver model, aiming 
to produce in less costly material a richly decorated vessel which would 
vie with plate, and that in enriching the surface with champlevé enamel 
they drew their inspiration from glass. The glass-workers had attained 
to a wonderful degree of skill, and great sums were lavished on their 
finest products. There was no pottery in the Roman world to vie 
with them in richness of colouring and in beauty of design, which 
reached its highest excellence in that cameo glass of which the Portland 
and the Auldjo vases, both in the British Museum, are outstanding 
examples. The cutting away of the superimposed layer of opaque 
white or other colour to leave the design standing in relief on its 
dark blue background was a slow and costly process, and the vase itself 
remained a fragile treasure, so fragile, indeed, that very few of them 
have come down to us, although they must have reached the provinces: 
one, at least, drifted as far as Norway, where the broken pieces found 
show a human figure in opaque white against a dark blue background? 
By the use of enamel the craftsman could decorate his strong, service- 
able copper vessel, making it glow with a richness of colouring only to 
be attained in the most costly glass. 

‘The potters have left behind them their kilns and the debris of 
their output, from which we can trace the sources whence their wares 
were exported thronghout the western empire, we have no such 
evidence to enable us to trace the provenance of these enamelled vessels. 
But, as already pointed out, the relationship between the West Lothian 
skillet, the Braughing cup, and continental examples is so close that 
they must all have come from some common source. It would appear 
that there was in the second century either an export of enamel work 
from Britain to the Continent, or that the Continent was sending its 
products to Britain. In the period which preceded the coming of the 
Romans, enamel-working in Britain had reached a high state of per- 
fection, and no doubt both here and on the Continent the art adapted 
itself to new designs under Roman influence. It seems plain that in 











\ BM. Guide, “Roman Britain,” fiz. 7. 
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the second century enamelling was still employed in Britain, especially 
in the decoration of small ornaments, but, on the whole, the evidence 
‘of enamel-working on an extensive scale seems more definite in this 
period on tho Continent than in Britain, We have no parallel in this 
Pountry to the finds in the cemeteries round Namur at Flavion, and 
Villées, and the remains of crucibles, enamol, tools, and furnaces at 
the Villa of Anthéo, though it must be admitted that no evidence has 
hoen found to show that the enamellers of this region could have 
duced such work as we find on our skillet and the vessels associated 
With it. Many Roman objects which must have come from Italy, Gail, 
br the Rhineland drifted across the frontier, like the Maltboek bowl, 
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to Denmark and farther north, In the same way bronze yessels 
camo to Britain from Italy, pottery from Gaul, and pottery and glass 
from the Rhine, but there is little evidence in the second century of 
the export of articles made in Britain to the Continent. On the whole, 
such evidence ax we have seems to point to a continental origin for 
our group of vessels, and to suggest that they were made in the country 
lying to the south of the Rhine, 

‘A bronze Indle with a perforated colander (fig. 16) was presented to 
tho National Museum in 1887. It is described as having been found 
in Glonshee, Perthshire [No. 61], All that remains of the ladle is 
the rim and handle, but the colander is comparatively well preserved. 
‘A second set in the National Museum, of which only the rims and 
handles are preserved, was found near Lanark (No. 52]. A single 
example of a ladle, the colander being absent, has recently been found 
jn the Mid Howe Broch, Westness, Rousay, Orkney [No. 86]. The only 
othor example of this class of vessel is a colander in the hoard of 
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bronze vessels from Helmsdale, to be noted later, Ladles and sieves, 
like the pair from Glenshee, with undecorated handles were not only 
in common use throughout the provinces, but they also made their 
way, like many other Roman products, as far north as Sweden, where 
a well-preserved pair was found at Oremdlla, on the south coast of 
Skine, with « large bronze bowl and two glass cups, associated with 
a cremated burial, They were in use in the Augustan period, and, 
with some change in the outline of the bowl, continue to about the 
middle of the second century.! They appear to have been used for 
serving wine or other fermented drink. ‘The same association observed 
in the Oremilla find was noted in a grave which was very carefully 
excavated at Juellinge, Lolland, Denmark, in 1909. Here the body of 
a woman had boon buried holding a long-handled colander in her hand; 
‘at some little distance from the head lay the remains of two glass 
cups, decorated with faceted ovals, as well as two drinking-horns and 
1 little box containing her needle and her shears; beside these Iny the 
remains of a large bronze vessel, in the interior of which had been 
placed the ladle forming a pair with the colander, An analysis of a 
deposit on the bottom of the bronze vessel proved it to be the dried 
residue of some fermented drink, It had been made from rye, flav- 
oured with berries. ‘The presonce of the cranberry, the bilberry, and 
the whortleberry was detected, as well as the leaves of the bog-myrtle, 
With such « mixture the need for n strainer is obvious.* 

‘At Newstead, the bronze vessels which occurred most frequently 
were ovoid or cylindrical pails, with everted rims which served to hold 
in position an iron collar, to which the handle was attached. Several 
of these bore the names of their owners, and there seems little doubt 
that they were the soldiers’ camp kettles. ‘They were found, one in the 
ditch of the early fort, and others in pits which, either from their 
position or their contents, appeared to belong to the first century, Two 
such metal pots were found in 1865 in Barean Loch, Kirkeudbrightshir 
[No. 3], very probably on the site of a lake-dwelling. One of them is 
now in the National Museum (fig. 55). It is of the ovoid type, 5 inch 
in height, and on the bottom is a series of cuts with a knife-point, 
which doubtless was intended to ensure its identification. The type 
seems to be of Italian origin—it is found at Pompeli—and to have 
been carried with other wares of southern bronze-workers to the lake- 
dwellers of La Téne, Déchelette figures an example from Dobricor 
in Bohemia, while Willers illustrates examples from Westerwanna in 























+ Willers, Neue Untersuchungen ber die romiache Bronseindustrie, p. 8 
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Hanover, Korchow, Mecklenburg, and Mebrum in the Rhineland. Closely 
allied to these vessels are the eauldrons, of which examples containing 
jron tools oceurred at Blackburn Mill and at Carlingwark Loch, These 
are mentioned later. 

Shallow pans or basins are noted at Dowalton Loch [No. 30], where 
three were found in association with the fine Campanian patera already 
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Fronse Vowels from Holmsdale, Sutherland, 








referred to, Ono of them is much pateh 
they have any typically Roman charac but 1» shallow pan of 
somewhat similar type at Ruberslaw, again with undoubtedly 
Roman dishes. The largest find of such vessels comes from Helmsdale 
in Sutherland [No. 79], where we have a group of seven shallow 
basins or bowls, two of them being colanders (fig. 17). One of these 
is small; the handle has disappeared, but it is probable that it resembled 
the example from Glenshee, The other is a very unusual vessel, It 
is circular, measuring 9} inches in diameter, and has a broad flat rim, 
decorated with a series of double chevrons punched upon it, while 


1 One of the howls, In very fragile condition, i uot included in this fustratlon, 


It cannot be claimed that 
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the interior, which measures 6 inches in diameter, is perforated with 
holes forming in the middle a rosette, and around it a double series of 
serolls, ‘The dish was probably intended to be used with one of the other 
bowls, its broad rim resting on that of the vessel placed beneath it. 

It is difficult in the absence of parallel finds to suggest a date for 
this hoard, Obviously the shallow vessels are of a type which might 
be in fashion for a long time, The small colander is, unfortunately, 
imperfect, Its original handle seems to have been broken off and a 
new handle substituted; four rivets which fixed it still remain. The 
bowl may be regarded as belonging to the type of colander which was 
in vogue up to about Ap. 150; after that date, according to Willers, 
the hemispherical bowl gave place to a flat-bottomed shape. The 
of a bronze vessel might be lengthy, but such colanders were very thin, 
‘and probably did not stand much tear and wear, It is probable that 
this vessel belongs to the second century. On the other hand, no 
example of # colander resembling the larger dish has been found in 
Scotland, nor have inquiries in France or Germany produced any other 
example, 

‘A somewhat similar find to that from Helmsdale occurred at Irchester, 
in Northamptonshire—a Roman site, In 1873 ironstone diggers broke 
into a cometery there. In one of the graves eight bronze vessels 
shallow bowls, strainers, ete—were found packed into a bucket, one 
inside the other, No evidence of the date of the graves was obtained, 
but they appear to have been late Roman or possibly “early English."! 
‘The Irehester strainer is a vessel with a comparatively short handle, and 
appears to have a diameter of about 5 inches. It is therefore rather 
lurger than the colander of the common Roman type, with compara- 
tively small bowl, found at Glenshee, Examples of larger colanders occur 
‘on native sites, A sieve in bronze, its perforations in the form of a Greek 
key pattern, ‘4 short handle, from Flonheim, now in the Paulus 
Museum, Worms, is ascribed to the La Tene period? From Wales there 
is an example of » Roman patera of tinned bronze, said to have been 
found with coins of Caransius at Kyngadle, in the parish of Linnsa- 
dyrnin, Carmarthenshire, which is fitted with a false bottom cut out in 
fa triskele pattern, and with it a strainer, measuring about 4} inches 
in diameter, which Dr Wheeler* regards as a modification of a Roman 
type by a native craftsman, It seems probable that the strainer, which 
is incomplete, had a broad flat rim.’ , Mr Bosanquet calls my attention to 
one other strainer of this character, found in a crannog at Moylarg, 

V0.1. Northamptonshire, p18, 

+ Wealdeitache Zeltachrift Yl. vile p. 200, 
+ Prehistoric and Boman Wales, p- $10 

+ Arehateslogia Cambrenas, 101, pH. 
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County Antrim, apparently a large vessel, with a long handle, the 
bottom being perforated with a triskele design. 

‘Although nothing was found with the Helmsdale vessels, either to 
help to date them or to show where they came from, the decorative 
pattern of the colander, with its rosette and surrounding scrolls, clearly 
indicates Roman influence, But the form of the dish is quite distinat 
from that of the colanders which came from Campanian founders in the 
first contury, or were copied somewhat later in the provinces. While the 
small colander may have beon an old dish patched up, it seems not 
improbable that the large colander and the rest of the group that 
accompanies it helong to the third century 

‘Throe largo bronze vessels have been found to which we may apply 
the term cauldron. ‘The largest of these came from the bottom of 
rlingwark Loch, Kirkeudbrightshire (No, 37), ‘Two smaller vessels 
wore found at Blackburn Mill, Berwickshire [No, 14], one inside the other. 
In both casos the vessels contained a miscellaneous collection of tools 
and objects of bronze and iron. ‘To these I shall return later. 

When the Carlingwark cauldron was dredged up from the bottom of 
the loch it was shining like gold, Its discoverers thought it had been 
loft by Edward 1, but there ean be no doubt that it dates back ton far 
more remote period, and that it must have belonged to the dwellers in the 
the crannogs, of which many remains wore uncovered during the draining 
of the loch, ‘The cauldron itself (fig. 18), hemispherical in form, with a 
vertical collar 8} inches in height, is of a well-known type, of which we 
have examples in England from Santon Downham, Suffolk, and Bas- 
church, Shropshire, but they are widely distributed on the Continent. 
‘They have been found as far north a¥ Denmark, and Willers illustrates 
specimens from Hemmoor, Hanover, and Korchow in Mecklenburg. 
Ho takes the view that they come from the South, either from Italy or 
the country behind Aquileia? The iron rim and ring handles, which are 
‘a common feature of these vessels, are still to he seen on the Santon 
Downham cauldron, but they have disappeared from the Carlingwark 
example, On either side of its collar, however, there are applied patches 
of metal 8 by 8} inches—no doubt designed to strengthen the sides at the 
points where the handles were attached. The use of cauldrons goes 
back in Britain as well as in Ireland to a very carly period. Although 
the Carlingwark vessel differs in many ways from the eauldrons which 
were in use at the end of the Bronze Age or beginning of the Iron Age, 
the type to which it belongs must have remained long in vogu 
‘The Santon Downham cauldron was notable for its contents. Celtic 


* Joyee, Social History of Ancient Ireland, vol. il pe NT. 
+ Neue Untersuchungen ber dle rimische Bronseindustrie, 18, figs. 9 and 10, 
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objects, such as enamelled horse-trappinge, were mingled with Roman 
products, Among these were brooches which dated the find to abont 
the middle of the first century. The same type of cauldron is to be 
seen with the group of bronze vessels and pottery, already referred to, 
found at Rheinzabern, which appears to belong to the second century ;* 
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Caaldron, Cartingwark Loch, Kirkeudbrkght, 





while in 1926 there was discovered at Filzen, on the Moselle, another of 
these cauldrons with a number of dishes designated as late Roman, 
which may mean third or fourth century, 

‘There is an interesting feature of similarity hetween the Carlingwark 
find and the two German finds just mentioned. At Carlingwark the 
cauldron was accompanied by a gridiron (fig. 19) and a tripod (fig. 20) for 
placing a pot on the fire, At Rheinzabern the gridiron and the tripod 
accompanied the larger vessel, and with it were a ladle and colander, 


* Cambridge Antiqueerian Sueiety'n Communications, vol. xith i 14 
* Weatdeutsche Heitechrift, vol. jw 40, Tat. V1. and VII. 
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a pail, a jug with « decorated handle, and a number of smaller vessels 
for containing liquids. The find from Filzen included with the cauldron 
a gridiron, a number of ladles and colanders, and bronze dishes for 
holding liquids, together with an iron axe, a seythe-hammer, a mower’s 
anvil, and whetstones.’ Dr Steiner in a short notice on the Filzen find 
expresses the opinion that we have here the belongings of people who 
wore accustomed to gather herbs for the purpose of making some 
dec beverage or possibly a medicinal drink. On a relief in the 
British Museum the use of such cauldrons in wine-making is illustrated, 
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Fite 10. Lron Gridiron, Cartingwark Lock, 


Ono of these large vessels, filled with must or new wine, is being heated 
over the fire to convert it into defrutum, n sort of jelly; two mon watch 
over it, while a man is pouring wine from an amphora into another 
cauldron? 

We have already noted in the Jucllinge find the presence of a bronze 
vessel, containing the traces of fermented drink, associated with a 
lndle, colander, and drinking-cups nk had been brewed. 
Tt was placed ready for use be ng on her last journey, 
‘The Filzen find seems to indicate the earlier stage of the process: the 






















Tie,” fig, 17. Cf. the description given by John Major 
of the brewing of ale: “The thquor is th ol into large vemel where lu Scotland Tt a 
‘onge more saljected to boiling heat. Bat for the production of an excatlent drinks the excondd 
tolling—as I know from experienoe—ia of the grentext moment, ‘The twice 

kept for thirty hours in other vessels wh empon aeurtdcei 
lees be left behind.” latory of Greater 
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cauldron with which to brew, and the vessels to strain and to hold the 
finished product. There can be no doubt that the Celtic people drank 
mead and beer. Tacitus tells that the German tribes drank a liquid 
distilled from barley or wheat after fermentation had given it a certain 
resemblance to wine.’ In excavating the shrine of Mercury among the 
temples at Trier, there was recently found an altar dedicated by a sailor 
who seems also to have been a brewer in Trier? 

‘The rich Gauls drank wine and the lower orders mead and beer, while 
there were other drinks known in Western Spain and Britain brewed 
from wheat. Even the people of distant Thule, so Pythens told, brewed 





Linu? 1 2 Finches, 


Fig. 3. tron Tripod, Cxelingwark Lech. 


fa drink from grain and honey. It seems therefore probable that the 
Carlingwark cauldron and other vessels of the kind were designed for 
the preparation of some fermented liquor. No doubt in Caledonin 
bronze vessels were less common than on the Rhine or the Moselle, 
and probably the process of fermentation was carried out in wooden 
tubs, 

‘The Blackburn Mill cauldrons, which lay one inside the other, are 
smaller in size than the one from Carlingwark. Both have been 
hammered out of sheet-bronze. The larger of the two (fig. 21) shows 
many patches. Among the things which had been placed in it was the 
patera without a handle, already referred to (fig. 12, no, 1), and there was 
also, at least, a fragment of a gridiron. 











* Germania, ©. 2. 
* Looacheke, Die Enforschung des Tempelbecirkes im Alibacktale 2 Trier, Berlin, WR. 
» Posidoniaa apud Athenaeus, 152 

* Strabo, bk. if. 5. 
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Coxrests or CauLproys: Inoy Toots ap IMpLEMmsts. 


Both of the finds just discussed were remarkable for the varied 
contents of the cauldrons, among which iron tools and implements 
predominated. These must now be considered, 

T have already referred to the difficulty of distinguishing between 
tools of provincial Roman origin im- 
ported from farther South and those 
made in Caledonia. The native popu- 
Intion must have given up the use of 
bronze for their weapons and imple- 
ments some considerable time before 
the coming of the Romans, and yet 
wedo not appear to have any deposits 
of iron’ tools in Scotland which ean 

with certainty be attributed to an 

LS. 3. Smehes. earlier period thin the first century 

Pig. 21: Bronse Caution, Bockhura Min, -4.D- All of the finds embraced in 

the Inventory come from the area 

which lies between the Antonine Vallum and the Wallof Hadrian. With 

one exception, the more important come from sites at a distance from 

roads which are identified as having served ns Roman lines of con 

| munication, In the honrds Roman and Celtie influences are appnrent, 

and it seems probable that in every case we are in the presence of 

objects which were in native hands. The groups that are most im- 

portant, alike for the number of objects they embrace and for the light 

they shed on the pursuits of their former owners, are those from Black- 

/burn Mill and Carlingwark Loch, already alluded to, from Eckford, 
Roxburghshire, and from Traprain. 

Whatever may have been the original purpose for which the 
Blackburn Mill cauldron had been designed, it had been used for 
the deposit of a miscellaneous collection of objects (lig. 2). One of 
these definitely links the deposit with the Roman period—the bronze 
patera already described, which has been assigned to the mid or Inte 
second century. One is tempted to endeavour to deduce from the 
things constituting the hoard the vocation of its former owner. Was 
he # husbandman or a travelling tinker? It really does not matter 
which; it is enough that his possessions indieate the conditions of life 
in which he was moving, The ploughshare (no. 58), the hoe (no, 62). 
the sickle, still preserving its wooden handle (uo. 5), possibly the rake 
(no. 21) are there, revealing the husbandman. There were waggons 
or carts, as we can see from the linch-pin (no. 47), Two brass-hended 
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Fig. 2. Contents of Cauldron, Blackburn Mill, Berwickshire, (j.) 
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terminals, to be mentioned Inter, appear to belong to the Celtic type 
of these objects. Horse-shoes are absent, but there is a hippo-sandal 
(no. 60) for binding on a horse's hoof, furnished with four strong studs 
projecting from the sole to prevent the animal from slipping. A quern 
for grinding corn must have been a necessary possession for any settler. 
It was no doubt for the purpose of keeping the face of the quernstones 
in order that a millstone pick was included (no, 3), For other tools 
there is an adze (no. 1), a couple of socketed gouges (nos, 7 and 8), a 
peg-anvil (no, 2), and a heavy socketed knife (no. 4), which might have 
been used as a chopper. 

Some of the objects suggest the furnishings of a dwelling—a key 
{no. 51), @ lamp-stand (no, 61), a heavy chain, with terminal hooks, for 
hanging pots above the fire (no. 39), There is one portion of the rim 
of large bronzo cauldron, which may have been used for brewing or 
for cooking (no. 3), and there are a number of handles of varying 
sizes (nos. 28 to 32), which must have belonged to vessels of bronze 
or of wood. Itis probable that among the native people wooden bowls, 
tubs, and ladles were in common use. The lake-dwellers at Lochlee 
left behind them enough to show their skill in woodwork, and we 
hye indications of the use of wooden vessels elsewhere in Scotland, 
‘The skill of the native wood-carver in pre-Roman times is to be seen 
in the decoration of the wooden tubs and other vessels found at 
Glastonbury, It is perhaps due to the more common use of wood in 
domestic utensils that none of these iron hoards contains a single 
fragment of pottery, and indeed it is evident both from the relics at 
‘Traprain—though there the quantity of native pottery is considerable— 
and from the lake-dwellings in the west that the urt of the native 
potter Ingged behind that of the metal-worker, and possibly the cooper. 
In the Blackburn Mill hoard there are two rings attached to heavy 
mountings, which, judging from the strong nail still preserved in one of 
them, must lave been fixed to wood and may have been attached 
to wooden tubs (nos. 40 and 41). Two heavy Late Celtic mountings, 
which had been found at Newstead during the excavations and were 
recently handed over to the National Museum, must have been designed 
for the same purpose. In addition to the above we have a small 
iron spoon (no. 13). The bowl, unfortunately, is imperfect, but the 
handle shows the twist in the stem which one finds on such objects. 
Tt can be seen in @ spoon from Compiégne There is also a part of a 
pair of shears (no. 11), together with a large number of small objects 
—ring-staples, hooks, and pieces of scrap-iron. 

While the patera definitely connects the find with the Roman period, 

* Catalogue dn Muaie des Antiquités, Saint Germainen-Laye, 1917, fg. 81, No, 15856. 
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there are one or two objects which seem to suggest Celtic culture, 
notably the two bronze or brass mountings already referred to (nos. 36 
and 38), These seem to have served as the tops of linch-pins, They are 
about 1} inch high, and are hollow as if to allow of their being fitted to 
a circular rod or pin of some other metal. They may be compared with 
the bronze upper mountings of a pair of Late Celtic linch-pins found with 
achariot burial in the King’s Barrow, Arras, in Yorkshire.! There is also 
a bronze dise, 23 inches in diameter (no. It is coneave on the front, 
perforated in the centre by a single opening, then curving slightly out- 
wards and terminating in a flat edge, It seems probable that it was a 
harness ornament, and that through the hole in the centre there was 
affixed a loop on the back, Mr Reginald Smith discusses an object of 
this nature in the Layton Collection, and notes that, while the type occurs 
in the Swiss lake-dwellings, it apparently came down to Roman times. 
‘The find from Eckford (No. 20] is smaller than the last, and unfor- 
tunately the individual objects have suffered from disintegration. ‘They 
were discovered within a couple of miles of the Dere Street, and not 
many miles distant from the fort at Cappuck. ‘There are two objects 
among them which indicate the Celtic element, The first of these is 
a cheek-pioce for a bridle, the design upon it filled in with red enamel 
(fig. 49), A similar piece, though more elaborately decorated, was among 
the finds from the Polden Hills, Somerset.’ ‘Tho other is a bronze terret. 
With these were « number of tools—a lineh-pin and various fragment 
‘The most uncommon tool was an implement known as a buttress, or in 
France as a boutoir (fig. 50, no, 14), employed by a farrier for paring 
horses’ hoofs. This tool seems specially to link the find with provincial 
Roman civilisation, An example was found at Silchester,' and another 
at Stotzingen, the latter preserved in the Museum of Uhn.’ They have 
beon found in France, where the tool is probably still in use, as it isin Spain 
and Italy, although not in this country. Occasionally they occur with 
elaborately decorated handles, as at Bar-le-Due, Grenoble, and Pompeii.’ 
Here again we have evidence of the presence of horses, and the linch- 
pin tells of wheeled vehicles, There are three hammer-like tools (nos, 
2,8, and 9); two of these are possibly millstone picks; a third seems 
to he a mason's hammer. A somewhat similar example comes from 
the Saalburg.? An adve-hammer (no. 1) must have been a wood-worker's 


tool, and there is a bill-hook (no, 10) and a hoe or ploughshare (no. 7). 
 Arehacotopie, vol. 1x. p21, fy. 21. 
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‘The only things which are suggestive of the interior of a dwelling are 
a heavy hinge (no. 11) and a number of much-rusted bars, one of which 
may have formed part of 4 gridiron (no. 13), An unusual object, and 
one difficult to explain, is a cylindrical socket of iron, which may possibly 
have formed part of a large padlock (no, 3). 

If the finds from Blackburn Mill and Eckford bring back to us the 
figure of the man Inbouring the land, the contents of the great bronze 
cauldron dredged up from the bottom of Carlingwark Loch (fig. 23) reveal 
the motal-worker, We have, unfortunately, nothing to enable us to 
arrive with any accuracy at the date of the Carlingwark find, When 
found, the hoard included pieces of green-coloured glass, On one piece 
the letter A, and an upright stroke which might be a portion of M 
or some other letter, stood out in relief. These pieces have now dis- 
appeared, but the record suggests that they came from one of those 
large Roman bottles of green glass, with the maker's name moulded in 
relief on the bottom. 

‘There is little or nothing in the hoard to associate the owner with 
agriculture. A small tanged, curved blade, with its point gone and its 
cutting edge broken, may haye been a sickle (no, 9, and there is a 
snafile-bit (no. 31) of a type which Déchelette associates with La Tone.! 
‘The smith predominates, There is a small anvil (no. 24), only 3} inches 
high by 8} inches in diameter across the face, and there is also the 
upper portion of a still smaller anvil (no. 2%), Clearly these could only 
be used for light work. Altogether there are five hammer-like tools, 
One of these is 7} inches long, slightly expanding at the ends; the 
shnft-hole is rectangular (no. 1), Tt resembles a hammer still used by 
silversmiths for light work. A broken hammer much of the samo type 
(no. 8) also suggosts n metal-worker. The other three tools in this group 
(nos, 3, 4, and 5) aro possibly millstone picks, 

‘There are three cold chisels (nos, 43, 44, and 49), two files, a punch, an 
adze-hammer (no, 2), « small axe (no, 14), and a saw (no, 15); a knife 
and two small double-edged tanged blades (nos. 46, 47), part of a scythe, 
together with numerous pieces of scrap-motal, hooks, staples, ete. 
Among the odds and ends which go to form the collection are 
several small pieces of bronze, which have been used in repairing 
vessels, ‘They show the skill of the smith in applying patches (tig. 24), 
‘The cauldron itself has many such mendings, fixed with lines of small 
rivets, ‘The sides wore thin and easily damaged, and must often 
have required repairs, Sometimes three thicknesses of metal were 
employél, Among the serap-iron there are the points of eight swords 
(fig. 23, nos, 31-38), varying in breadth from 6} inches to 21 inches, 

© Manuel cetthyus et gallo-romaine, fig. fll, 4 
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It would be interesting to know if they came from Roman or from 
native weapons, If we are to believe Tacitus, the great sword of the 
Caledonian was without a point, sine mucrone; if so, these should be 
Roman swords, but, unfortunately, no weapon has come to light to 
substantiate the statement of Agricola’s biographer, and the swords 
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| Bronze Patches, Carlingwark Loch, 





found at Newstead with mountings that indicated a Celtic origin were 
undoubtedly pointed. The points from Carlingwark appear to belong 
to narrower blades than that of the Roman yladins found at Newstead, 
which had a breadth of 2 inches. The greatest breadth of any of them 
is If inch, It is curious that Traprain also produced a sword-point which 
i inches long by 1} inch broad at the line of fracture. These are 
apparently the type of blades which would fit the native mountings 
found at Newstead, at Middlebie, or at the Ayrshire fort of Castle- 
hill [No. 44]. On the other hand, they seem to belong to rather wider 
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blades than those of the “spatha” type found at Newstead. On the 
whole, swords seem to be so scarce on native sites that I am inclined 
to regard these blades as of Roman origin, but the data are insufficient 
to warrant any very definite conclusion. The cauldron also contained 
a number of pieces of iron chain-mail (ig.25). This appears to differ 
in no way from the fragments of an iron corselet found in Pit 1 at 





Vig. 35. 





chain-mail, Cartingwark Lock. 


Newstead, It hus the same arrangement of welded and riveted rings, 
It was not only in Caledonia that chain-mail drifted into barbarian 
hands. A fragment was found at Oremilla, in Sweden, with the R. 
objects noted above, and another in the Thorsbjerg Moss in Denmark, 
On the other hand, chain-mail was present among the finds at 
Stanwix, Yorkshire, which were typically Celtic, with no association 
with Roman coins or pottery. 

Among the objects which must have belonged to a house are the 
crook of a door (fig. 23, no. 10) and what appears to be part of a hinge or 
possibly of a gridiron, The ring-staples, hooks, nails, and bolts must 
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have been used for woodwork. The iron tripod and a gridiron. in- 
cluded in the hoard have already been mentioned. Similar gridirons 
were found at Newstead, and must have been familiar objects through- 
out. the provincial Roman world. No. 75 appears to have been a 
mounting for a bucket. It must have been fastened by four nails into 
the side, while the hole in the upper projection would receive the handle. 
Possibly no. 74 is another example of such mountings. Fig. 26 is the 
bronze handle of a wooden tankard. The tankard was no doubt put 
together with staves, covered with thin sheets of metal bound together 
by metal hoops, It is unlikely that it was used for water. It would 
serve to pass round the liquor brewed in the great cauldron. We have 
here an object which is typically Celtic, Such tankards, dating from 











Tose asO ee — — Tinch 
Pig. 8, Bronze Tankard Handle, Carlingwark Loch, 


the first century nc, were found in the pre-Roman cemetery at 
Aylesford, in Kent,’ and their continental origin can be traced from 
the occurrence of one of them in the cemetery of St Bernardo at 
Ornayasso, in North Italy, with denarii belonging to the period 104- 
181 no? Mr Reginald Smith illustrates an example preserved in the 
Brentford Public Library. It is just under 6 inches in height and 
6} inches in diameter at the mouth, increasing to 7 inches at the base. 
‘The staves are there, and are dowelled together with small pieces of 
hard wood. ‘The sides are covered with three bronze bands, and there 
is n single handle A fine example of these tankards found at 
Trawsfynydd, Merioneth, is preserved in Liverpool. A number of 
enamelled tankard handles were found with decorated horse trappings 
at Seven Sisters, near Neath jer, in view of the 
employment of red and white enamel namentation, dates 
* Areharologia, vo. lit. 


+ Willers, Neue Unlerruchwngen ‘ber ite romisehe Bronseinduateie, Abb 12, & 
+ Arehucologia, vol. lx. p. 2h 


+ Prehistorte and Roman Wales, hg. 86, 
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them to the first century 4.4 Our handle possesses none of the wind- 
ing Late Celtic ornament to be seen upon the Welsh specimens, There 
can be little doubt that it dates from a somewhat later period, but we 
have only to compare the outline of its terminals with the enamelled 
horse-trappings from Polden Hill or Alfreston, Sussex, to realise whence 
the pattern was derived. 

It cannot be said that we find either at Traprain or in the crannogs 
in the western counties many types of tools unrepresented in the 
hoards we have been considering. While at Blackburn Mill, at Eckford, 
and at Carlingwark Loch we are dealing with isolated deposits, at 
‘Traprain and in the crannogs the tools lay scattered over the sites, 
and are thus presented to us more closely in relation to the work for 
which they were made, The dwellers on Traprain, perched up on their 
rocky height, must have cultivated the land lying round the base of 
their hill, ‘The excavations yielded examples of the ploughshare, the 
hoo, the ox-goad, and the sickle, The type of blade of the last is 
longer and narrower than that of the sickles found at Newstead, The 
linch-pin again bears witness to wheeled traffic, and with it there is 
a fragment of a wheel tyre. ‘Terrets of bronze are not uncommon, 
‘There is a cheek-pioce of a bridle and several small horse-shoes with- 
out calkins. ‘The carpenter's tools are not numerous, but there are axes, 
a mortising chisel, and a file, ‘The metal-worker is represented by a 
smith’s set-hammer and light “tongs” for handling some delicate object. 
Knives are common, Of special interest are the knives of spatulate 
shape (fig. 40) found in 1914, one of which still retains its handle of 
bronze, which is of unusual form, divided into two longitudinal quasi- 
cylindrical sections separated by a sharp-edged moulding, Mr A. O, 
Curle points out that this type of knife is found in the Gallo-Roman 
cemeteries of Vermand dating not earlier than the third century, with 
the handle in bone or horn, and thai also to be found among the 
knives illustrated in the Catalogue of the Niessen Collection of Roman 
Antiquities at Cologne. The resomblance is too close to be fortuitous, 
It probably indicates that not only pottery and glass but also cutlery 
was being imported in the third century from the Rhine into Cale- 
donia, 

‘The dwellers in the crannogs must have been quite necustomed to 
iron tools and weapons, At Dowalton there are axes and a heavy 
hammer. At Lochlee [No. 45], where the construction of the crannog 
was carefully examined, it was noted that it was built up with log 
pavements surrounded by lines of piles bevelled at the upper ends, and 
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with mortised holes cut in them through which wooden pins were passed, 
possibly forming a breastwork. For such construction iron tools were 
necessary, and among those left behind were an axe, a saw, a gouge, 
chisel, a punch, as well as knives and shears. There is one bridle-bit 
of iron and bronze, but there is little trace of agricultural implements. 
It is possible that tools of bone and deer-horn, of which there were 
many remains, were used for this purpose. At Buston we have again 
‘an example of an axe, a number of knives, and one of these boring 
tools shaped like a gouge (fig, 62, no. 1), 14 inches long, of a type found in 
the ditch of the early fort at Newstead.’ It is probable that it was used 
as.a bow-drill. 





Bronze Ficures, 


‘Two bronze statuottos have boon found in Scotland—one at Stelloch, 
Wigtownshire (No, 41] (lig. 58), the other at Throsk, Stirlingshire [No. 60] 
(fig. 05); both represent Mercury. In neither case were there any associ 
ated objects, M. Reinach? notes the large number of figures of Mereury 
in the Museum at Saint-Germain-on-Laye, confirming the observation 
of Cosar that in Gaul the worship of the God was more widespread 
than that of any other, ‘The Mercury from Throsk may very easily 
have found its way there from some fort on the Antonine Wall; and 
Stolloch, though (as far as we know) well outside the sphere of Roman 
influence, Iny close to the const, and the figure may have been brought 
from the South. {t was not only in Caledonia that such statuettes 
drifted into barbarian hands, A number have been found in Denmark; 
while in 1837 an admirable bronze figure of Juno was discovered in 
the Swedish island of Oland? 

Fow more remarkable vestiges of Roman rule have come down to 
us in Scotland than the severed leg of a gilded bronze imperial statue 
found at Milsington (No. 21}, high up among the hill country in 
Toviotdale, and with it the heavy base, also of bronze, on which there 
probably once stood a figure of Victory (fig. 27). Here we have clearly 
enough the evidence of plunder, the repercussion of the invasion, somo- 
thing that must be linked up with the abandonments and with the 
rebuildings which are a familiar feature in the history of the forts. 
How it found its way to the Borthwick valley we shail never know, 
but a gilded statue, more than life-sized, is a product of settled life, of 
« walled town, rather than of the changing conditions of a fort holding 
a restless military zone. We cannot visualise the conditions which would 
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have led to its erection anywhere north of the Great Wall. It must 
have been dismembered in some great convulsion farther south and 
laboriously carried into the north by rough tracks across miles of 
moorland, 











é bronse and base fora ture of Victory, 
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Marne, 





‘The only other piece of Roman statuary which has been found far 
from the site of any Roman fort or highway is the marble head (figs: 28 
and 30) which was dug up in the eighteenth century near the site of un 
old chapel near Hawkshaw, in the Peeblesshire parish of Tweedsmuir 
[No. 27]. It is evident that it was intended as a portrait. ‘There is char- 








Fig. 28 Marble 





ni, Hawkshaw, Peo! 





eudhlees (Vk) (Prout law.) 





acter in the strong mouth, with its turned-down corners, ‘The modelling 
of the features is very realistic, though, as n whole, it cannot be re- 
garded ns an attractive work of art. [ts Roman origin seems to be 
beyond doubt, and it probably dates from the reign of Trajan, though 
it cannot be identified as representation of the or himself, Mr 
Richmond of the British School at Rome points out that it is only in 
the late heads of Trajan, such ax those from the Arch of Beneventum, 
portraying the Emperor at the age of sixty-four, that we find anything 
like the downward trend at the angles of the mouth, whieh we see on 
the Hawkshaw head. Itis of course possible that the artist was working 
from 2 poor model. 
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Monsieur Raymond Lantier, who has recently discussed the head in 
study of Gallo-Roman portraiture, agrees that it is Trajanic, but is not 
prepared to accept it as representing the Emperor himself, He regards it 
rather ax belonging to a series of provincial portraits, in whieh, in the 
epoch of Roman domination, the influences and the traditions of Celtic 
art continued to manifest themselves.’ He sees in this portrait n re- 











Fig. 29. ronse Head from Bordeaux. (Museum of Saint-Germaln-en-Laye.) 





markable example of a happy compromise between the Roman and the 
Celtic tradition, In it only the arrangement of the hair, the aecentua 
tion of certain features of the face, such as the exaggerated develop- 
ment of the superciliary arches and the broad planes of the cheeks, 
still preserve some traces of Celtic inspiration. The peculiarity of the 
hairdressing, which connects the Hawkshaw head with the bronze 
Gallo-Roman busts from Bordeaux (fig. 29), now in the Museum of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye and Prilly, in Switzerland, both illustrated by 
Lantier, lies in the way in which the locks of hair, all equal 
id as if gathered together with the application of some grease 
* Lanter,“ Téte d'un jeane chet Aquitaie,” Monuments Piot, xxl. 
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‘or cosmetic, seem to form a cap on the head. It is further to be 
noted that the arrangement of the hair, characteristic of ‘Trajan's 
period, rapidly went out of fashion in the succeeding reign. The 
Hadrianie hairdressing, with locks curling above the forehead, may be 
seen in the bronze head of the Emperor found in the Thames, now in 
the British Museum.’ The Hawkshaw head is rather more than life- 





Pig. Marble Hend, Hawkshaw, Pecbleashire, (jh) (Slide view.) 


sizo, which is a feature characteristic of imperial portraits 
other hand, the back of the head has been roughly. finis! 
ing that it'may have formed part of a bust intended to be placed in 

ircular frame or medallion, so that the back would be concealed, 
Richmond suggests that such treatment might indicate that we 
have here a representation of a provincial notable or a Governor, 

‘The suggestion has been made that some eighteenth-century traveller 
brought back this piece of sculpture from the grand tour to enrich 

eabinet of antiquities; but the upland parish of Tweedsmuir and 
the valleys watered by the Fruid and Talla lie remote among the hills 
far from country houses, and there is nothing in its execution to 


on the 
, suggest 
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connect it with Italy, It seems clear that it is provincial. A more 
probable source from which the head might have come is the fort 
at Lyne, This fort was excavated in the summer of 1900; the work 
must have been far from exhaustive, and the relics recoyered were 
very few. Among them, however, as has already been noted, was 
‘a single much-worn fragment of a decorated Flavian bowl; but 
even if we thus have evidence of the presence of a Roman garrison 
at Lyne during the Agricolan period, it is difficult to connect the 
presence of a Trajanic piece of sculpture with this fort, or indeed with 
any other Roman post in Caledonia, unless we are prepared to admit 
that the Agricolan occupation was prolonged into Trajan’s reign, 
‘That it should have been carried north with the Antonine invasion 
seems highly improbable, 


Brooones. 

The Sigillata bowls, the bronze paterw, and a good deal of the glass 
found in Scotland come from the Continent. On the other hand, the 
majority of the brooches were made in Britain. Certain types are 
indeed a characteristic feature of Romano-British civilisation, and it 
is of interest to trace their distribution otland as an indication 
of the influence which that civilisation exercised north of the Great 
Wall. Altogether, excluding the penannular types, the occurrence of 
77 brooches in Scotland is noted, Of these, 67 come from the area 
south of the Vallum, 10 from the north. By far the largest number 
is from Traprain. Without counting indefinable fragments, it con- 
tributes 45 examples. ‘That so many should come from one site is 
an indication of the numbers that must await discovery, With the 
exception of 5 examples which can certainly be assigned to the third 
century or later, the Inventory includes very few types of brooches 
which haye not been found at Newstead or on other Roman sites in 
Scotland, ‘There is an almost entire absence of brooches which might 
be definitely classified as the ornaments worn by the native popula- 
tion prior to the Roman occupation, The earlier forms—such, for 
example, as the simple safety-pin La Téne brooch which was found 
‘at Newstend'—are not recorded from any of the native sites associated 
with Roman products, though the Museum possesses two examples 
found on Glenluce Sands. ‘The dise-shaped brooches decorated with 
enamel which were comparatively common at Newstead and at Camelon, 
and which are closely related to continental finds, are represented at 
Traprain by ingle example (fig. 31, no, 8); elsewhere, with the excep- 
tion of a brooch in the Borness cave, which was probably at one time 

* Proce, vol Nh ps 28 (0) 
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enamelled, they ure absent. ‘The bow-shaped fibul, on the other hand, 
which oceur on both Roman and native sites, do not appear to exhibit 
any peculiar characteristies which enable us to distinguish the posses- 
sions of the dwellers in the forts from those of the native population. 
As in all early handicraft, the brooches everywhere show small differ- 
enves in detail and in ornament, but it is evident that the patterns 
‘camo from some common sources of supply. 

If we are right in assuming that such personal ornaments as were 
found at Newstead or Camelon were left behind by the troops or the 
population dwelling in the shelter of the forts, it follows that all the 
types of brooches found at ‘Traprain, with perhaps two exceptions, were 
evolved, and were in vogue, in Caledonia between the coming of Agricola 
and the withdrawal in the latter years of the second century. There is 
nothing to show that there was any independent evolution of those types 
in the years which followed the general abandonment, Coins of the third 
and fourth centuries are found; but the fbulw of that period, of which 
only two occur at Traprain, are rare, and they belong to continental types 
which aro only distantly related to the earlier brooches. Further, it is 
to be noted that the number of brooches found north of the Vallum is 
very small, ‘Two of the ten recorded belong to the fourth century or later, 
and there are one or two which it is difficult to assign to any well-known 
group. It is perhaps dangerous to base conclusions on the compara- 
tively slender material we possess, but on the whole it seems probable 
that, although certain patterns might be reproduced here, the great pro- 
portion of the brooches found in Scotland came North with the troops 
or with the traders who followed in their wake, and that they fell 
out of fashion or ceased to be imported after the abandonment in the 
reign of Commodus. At ‘Traprain the trumpet brooch, in Mr Colling- 
wood'’s classification designed as Group R, occurs most frequently; 
altogether there are thirteen examples of it, some plain and others 
enamelled or inlaid with silver.’ Tt is clear that certain forms of this 
brooch were made in the first century, An example was recovered from 
the ditch of the early fort ar Newstead, dating from the Agricolan 
occupation, in which the decoration at the highest point of the bow 
consists of a bead-like knob (Collingwood, Ri); probably the floriated 
ornament which is so common on these brooches had not yet been 
developed. The same feature is to be seen in a very fine specimen from 
‘Teaprain (Gg. 31, no. 3). It is unusually massive, and the centre of the 
bow consists of a disc-like ornament between two collars, from which 
it is separated on each side by a hollow moulding; both the head and 
the stem are inlaid with silver in graceful leaf-shaped figures and winding 

‘The Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 25. 
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serolls, ‘The brooch was found on the lowest level, and probably dates 
from the first century, ‘The type with the acanthus-like ornament on 
the bow (Collingwood, R ii.), both plain and enamelled, is also present 
(no. 1). This brooch had come into fashion by the first half of the 
second century, There is also the brooch in which the acanthus-like 
moulding is not carried round the bow, and the back is left plain (no, 5) 
(Collingwood, Riv.), which is again a second-contury type. ‘The finds 
of trumpet-shaped brooches indicate a wider distribution than that of 
any other type Two examples of this 
brooch come from Glenluce Sands (fig.57), It also 
occurs in the crannog at Lochlee, where the orn: 
suggests n first-century origin 
¢ specimens come from Ayrshire 
Iver (fig. 
another appears to have been found at Bank 
Farm, Dolphinton [No, 48}, in Lanarkshire, ‘The 
National Maseum has examples from the Culbin 
Sands, Moray (fig. 00), and from Lochside, Spynie 
(No, 77] (lig. 70); and an example is ree 
having boen found at * Bishop's Palue 
(No, 85), which may refer to Kirkwall or possibly, 

to Birsay, 
‘The next type which is numerous at Traprain 
is the head-stnd brooch (fig. $1, nos, 7 andl) 
(Collingwood, Group Q), of which there are nine 
examples. All of these probably belong to the 
second century. A finely enamelled example was 
JiveeBirvoch,Ayenhire, found in the erannog at Lochlee [No. 45) (fig. 61) 
7) and a pair at Lamberton Moor associated with 
fa dragonesque fibula (fig. 48). In the brooch from Lochlee, as well as 
in those from Lamberton Moor, the pin has a spring and the hend-loop 
of wire, Allof these brooches possibly belong to the first half of the 
century. A somewhat corroded example of this brooch was found at the 
fort of Rink, Selkirkshire [No. 25]. ‘There is also an enamelled one from a 
native fort at Enrnsheugh, on the Berwickshire coast (No, 15}. ‘The dragon- 
esque fibula was represented at Traprain by six examples, some of them 
plain and without ornament (fig. 31, nos. Zand 4), others enamelled, It is 
probable that some of them were made on the hill. The only other 
native sites on which these brooches have been found are at the Bor- 
ness Cave, at Lamberton Moor, and at Castlehill, Ayrshire. ‘The evidence 
of the presence of this brooch at Borness consisted of a small fragment 
representing one of the terminals (fig. 56). It appears to belong to an 
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early stage in its evolution, because the round eye is awanting and the 
curved snout has not yet been developed. The find of a fragment of 
the Sigillata cup, D. 27, at Borness makes it probable that the cave was 
occupied in the first century, and that this small piece of bronze belonged 
to a brooch of that period. The example found at Castlehill Fort, 
Ayrshire (fig. 59), is unusually decorative. With the brooch of the same 
class found at Lamberton Moor, it may be assigned to the first half of 
the second century. 

Nine examples of the small brooch known as the knee fibula (fig. 31, 
nos. 6 and 10) were found at Traprain. Usually it is undecorated, and has 
its spiral spring enveloped in a box-like cover (Collingwood, Group V). 
‘Two specimens are inlaid with silver. The group appears to belong to 
the latter half of the second century. ‘There are two examples of the 
trumpet-shaped brooches with an enamelled dise on the bow (no. 12) 
(Collingwood, Si). Of the modification of this type, with a fan-tail as 
well asa disc and a T-shaped head, there is one (no. 14). Both of these 
typos were present at Newstead. They are assigned to the second half 
of the second century. There is, further, an example of a brooch with 
the bow decorated with enamel and having « rectangular plate inserted 
between the head and the head-loop (no. 11). ‘This brooch has not been 
found on any of the fort sites, but the Museum possesses one from near 
Peobles (No. 27}. The brooch appears to be related to a pattern figured 
by Mr Collingwood.’ It is probably of the Inte second contury. 

‘There are two iron brooches from Traprain which do not appear to 
belong to any of the well-known patterns (no, 15). They are fashioned 
from a single plate of metal, 2 inches long. The spring is formed by coil- 
ing the end of the plate, while the pin, which is of bronze, has passed up 
the back of this in a groove, It is quite possible that these were made 
on the spot. There appear to be only two brooches from Traprain 
which are later than the second century. The first of these is of the 
crossbow design (no. 13); Mr Collingwood terms it P-shaped? It 
measures from head to foot 2j inches. It is quite devoid of ornament, 
but seems to have been gilt. The pin is awanting. The arms have no 
terminals, but these may have been broken off. This pattern does not 
‘appear to have beon found on any of the fort sites in Scotland. It 
probably dates from the third century. The second late brooch (tig. 33) 
belongs to the little group of personal ornaments which formed part of 
the silver treasure brought to light in 1919. Hitherto all the brooches 
we have been describing were probably made in Britain, perhaps some- 
where north of the Humber; but the small silver fibula which had been 
concealed with #0 much precious loot belongs to a different family, and 

* Ope ets Sig, 2, No, * Op. cit, Group T. 
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's probably a relic of the Teutonic migrations. ‘The latest of the four 
coins which accompanied the treasure was minted under Honorius 
(395-423), The type seems to have first appeared in Eastern Europe, 
but by the fourth century it had found its way to North Germany and 
to Sweden, where silver brooches with the same semicircular head and 
broadening stem are not uncommon, The late Professor Drexel in a 
recent paper on the treasure cited a find from Izenaye, in the depart- 
ment of Ain, France. Hero a silver brooch was found with two buekles 
of types not dissimilar to those found at Traprain, accompanied by a 
typical Frankish beaker of glass and coins of Valentinian III, and 


Fy. 84 Sliver Brooch from Traprain, Kast Lothian. (}.) 


Majorian, showing that the double burial in which these objects hnd been 
deposited could not be earlier than the year a.p. 457. In the brooch from 
Tzenave the semiciroular head has become more spade-shaped, and the 
foot has lost its lateral expansion, but the department of Ain lies just 
north-east of Lyons, and nodonbt time and the journey southward may 
have modified the northern form, 

Apart from the brooches found at Traprain and the cognate forms we 
have mentioned, there remain one or two examples from the area south 
of the Vallum which are worthy of mention. At Lochlee, with the 
trampet-shaped and head-stud brooches, there was found a simple 
undecorated brooch of bronze (fig. 61). It has a small bow, and the stem 
to which the catch-plate is attached is broadened out into a flat plate 
with a rounded end; the pin has a spring. It may have been made 
locally. Among the serees on the hilltop beside the Broch of Bow, a small 
enamelled brooch in the form of a cock (fig. 34) was picked up. The same 

4 Bulletin Archéologique, 01, 9, 66, Pl xaxix, 
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type occurs at Wroxeter and at Lincoln, but it is also found on the 
Continent at Heddernheim and elsewhere. A brooch of tinned bronze, 
found at Denholm Hill, Roxburgh [No. 19], takes the form of a swastika 
(fig. 35). Tt is the only example of this shape as yet recorded from 
Scotland, It occurs at Brough in Westmorland, but it seems so common 
on the Rhine that it may have been imported here. No less than sixteen 
were discovered in the fort of Zugmantel—one in a cellar, with a series 
of coins extending from Augustus to Crispina. The type appears to 
belong to the late second century.!_ There only remains to be mentioned 
one brooch from the south of the Vallum. This remarkable ornament 
(fig. 54), which was found about the year 1787 at Ericstanebrae, near 





Fig. 31. Bronze Brooch, Denholm 
Hill, Roxburghshire. (1) 





Moffat [No. 82], is of massive gold. It appears to be of the crossbow 
type; the arms, together with the pin, are now awanting. The semi- 
circular bow forms a hollow triangle in section. The sides are ent out 

patterns, and bear in pierced work the letters IOVI AVG and VOT 
X (viconnalia) respectively. On the lower side, which is plain, are 
scratched the letters PORTO. The inscription dates it to the beginning 
of the fourth century. Diocletian assumed the style of Jupiter, and 
Maximian that of Hercules, The celebration of their Vicennalia on 
20th November a.p. 30, to which the inscription evidently refers, was 
accompanied by an imperial triumph. “In the eyes of posterity.” Gibbon 
wrote, “the Triumph is remarkable by « distinction of a less honourable 
kind. It was the Inst that Rome ever beheld. Soon after that period 
the Emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the capital 
of the Empire, 

‘The brooches which have been found north ‘of the Vallum are few 


*R.G. Limes, Das Kaslell Zugmantel, p. Sh. 
* Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xi 
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in number. Of the ten which have come to light, the earliest typo- 
logically comes from Dores, in Inverness-shire [No. 90] (fig. 30, no.1). The 
prooch is hinged: the bow is formed by a flat strip of metal, and ends 
in a knob at the foot. It has a well-defined catch-plate. It is closely 
related to the Aucissa class, and should date from about the middle of 
the first century. It is true that there is a flattening of the curve of 
the bow and that the pin-holder is larger than is usual in this type, 
while the medial line which divides the bow longitudinally is awanting. 
‘The line, however, may have disappeared with the patina. The surface 
has been much rubbed, On the whole, there seems little doubt: that it 
is an early brooch closely related to a continental type. It is difficult 
to account for its presence so far north as the shores of Loch Ness. 

‘A very beautiful brooch was found in 1850 on the farm of Newpark on 
the estate of Polmaise, near Stirling (No. 50] (nos, 2 and 3). It belongs 
to a type which is present at Newstead, and also at Poltross Burn 
(Collingwood, Group E). The piercings of the catch-plate are unusually 
elaborate, trumpet-shaped and crescentic mouldings. ‘This type of brooch, 
distinguished from our example by having a spring, has ben found with 
Late Celtic objects at Polden Hill, Somerset. ‘The ornamentation of the 
eateh-plate in the Polmaise brooch is so characteristic of Late Celtic 
dosign that it may date from the end of the first contury, The brooch 
found at Spynie, and the example recorded from Bishop's Palace, 
Orkney, have already been referred to; both appear to be trumpet- 
shaped brooches of second-century type. In addition to these there is 
1 little group of brooches found on the Culbin Sands, in all four in 
number, One of these is a trampet-headed brooch which might be early 
(fig. 60, no. 1); it shows no signs of enamel-work, and the knob on the 
bow has little of the floreated character. It is quite possible that this 
may be a copy of a brooch which had been obtained farther south. 
‘Another of the brooches, with the pin working on a spring enclosed 
in the head (no, 2), is possibly related to the knee fibulw found at 
‘Traprain. ‘Two others seem to suggest degraded copies of brooches (no.3), 
but the finds from Culbin Sands range over a long period of time, and 
we have no associations which enable us to assign a date to them. 
‘The two brooches which remain to be mentioned are both later. The 
first of these was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
in 1851, and is represented in the National Museum only by a replica, 
It is said to have been found on the shores of the Moray Firth (No. 77a]. 
It is a fine example of the crossbow type (fig. 3, no. 4), made of gilt 
bronze. The ends of the arms and the head terminate in hexagonal 
knobs, The stem is enriched with elaborate cusped ornamentation. 

* Newatend, Pl. Lax. fg. 
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It is related to the third-century brooch found at ‘Traprain, but in its 
present form the brooch belongs to a class found all over the Roman 
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Fu brooches found north of the Antonine Valium, 

provinces as well as in Italy. Our specimen probably dates from the 

fourth century. An example was found at Poitiers with gold coins 
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dating from Valentinian to Arcadius. Brooches of this type, though 
imuch loss elegant, are among the finds from Richborough.! The second 
brooch was found at the Broch of Carn Liath in Sutherland (No. 78] 
(nos, 6 and 6). In the account of its discovery in 1871 it is described 
he "one supposed fibula, said to be of Roman type.” It is a solid silver 
brooch of very unusual form, It measures about 3 inches in length, 
‘and is of crossbow shape, but the arms are very short and without 
terminals, The bow, on the other hand, is high and pronounced, being 
} inch in depth and } inch in thickness. ‘The stem sproads out at 
the base of the bow and is incised with three spirals, while farther 
down ure groups of slightly serrated projections on each side, On 
tho front the stem is ornamented by two incised circles with hollow 
contres, which appear to have been filled with enamel, joined together 
by parallel lines, ‘The right arm of the brooch has been erushed and 
hent upwards, but on the left arm there is a small panel which is 
divided by lines forming a saltire with two pellets, one placed on exch 
hide of the contre. ‘The pin-holder is gone. It is clear that the spring 
was attached to the plate forming the head, the ends being fixed into 
Holes which are to be seen both on the upper and lower sides of the bow. 

The brooches recorded in this Inventory belong, with fow exceptions, 
to wall-known provincial Roman types in use during the second century. 
‘The Carn Liath example stands alone, It is clear, however, that, its 
design is strongly influenced by Roman tradition. It derives its bow 
from the fourth-century crossbow type, and the projections on the stem 
ara merely unskilfal reproductions of the cusped ornament or its 
variants, On the other band, the saltire decorating the arm seems 
to connest it with some of the silyer-work found at Norrio'’s Law 
[No, 68]? Ibis possible that we have here « frail Link between provincial 
Roman design and the symbols which are characteristic of the sculptured 
stones of the north and east of Scotland, 























Coxenystons. 


What conclusions are we to draw from the facts brought together 
in the Inventory? What light do they shed on the problems of the 
Roman occupation 
In the first place, they present to us a picture of the country into 
which Agricola and his columns marched, bringing the people for the 
first time face to face with the disciplined forces of a great military 
power. On the one side we see the military rouds and the camps and 
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forts of the invader; on the other side the native population, sometimes 
dwelling in their circular huts of wattle and daub surrounded by 
entrenchments—not infrequently perched on the hilltops—sometimes 
sheltered in caves, or in luke-dwellings, We have the brochs with 
their high walls and gloomy interiors, and, Instly, still more dark and 
insanitary, the weems or earth-houses. We have evidence that each 
of these several types of dwelling was inhabited at some period during 
the occupation, In the south, at least, the people had reached a com- 
paratively high state of civilisation. They had long passed out of the 
hunter stage, and they were cultivators or herdsmen, ‘They possessed 
horses, oxen, sheop, and swine, Both red-deer roe and the wild boar 
wore plentiful; the elk still survived in the forests, with the bear, the 
wolf, the wild cat, and the beaver. Iron furnished them with tools, and 
the bones of their oxen and the antlers of deer were fashioned into 
useful implements, ‘The terrots and the linch-pins show that they used 
wheeled transport, For weapons they had knives and spears, swords 
also, though fewer examples of these have heen noted, Tacitus tells 
that the spear was also the common weapon of the 
swords, As Into as 1570, in the instructions sent by the 
nobility to the Arehbishop of Glasgow, then Ambassador in France, it is 
stated that "the common vapnis of the cuntrey ar speirs.”! ‘They had 
hand-made pottery, as well as vessols of wood and of bronze, ‘They had a 
knowledge of motal-working. Itis clear that at ‘Traprain they were cap- 
able of producing small bronze trinkets, pins, and dress-fasteners, and prob- 
ably they had some knowledge of enamelling. ‘The weaving-combs and 
loom weights are evidence of the production of cloth, while the brooches 
and the armlets of glass and jet testify to their love of simple finery. 
North of the Antonine Vallum—in Argyll and the Western Isles, 
and in the northern brochs—rough stone implements and objects 
fashioned from whalebone or antlers seem to have been substituted 
for iron. Altogether, compared with the people of Traprain or the 
western Inke-dwellers, the population appears to have been poorer 
and less well-equipped. It is, however, possible that the absence of iron 
on most of the northern sites is due to the presence of the moist sen- 
atmosphere, which would contribute to its more rapid disintogration. 
All the types of dwelling mentioned—the so-called forts, the caves, 
the lake-dwellings, the brochs and weems—in the south at least, must be 
associated with the need of protection or concealment. In the north 
of Scotland, as has been pointed out in the Report of the Royal Con 
mission on Anciont Monuments for the County of Sutherland, the hut- 
circle is found without defensive works; while in the south, with rare 
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exceptions, it never occurs except within the ditch and rampart of a 
fort or kindred structure. Indeed all over the south country the 
remains of ancient entrenchments on the hilltops are a familiar feature. 
‘The distinction between the two arens is of interest. Was it the coming 
‘of the Romans that made the native population seck for refuge or 
concealment? Did the invasion, thrusting itself through the south and 
into the fertile Inds north of the Forth, cause a movement of the people 
out of the valleys to more remote dwelling-places? All of the types 
of habitation we have mentioned belong to the Iron Age; all can be 
linked with the period of the invasion, Dr Munro, writing of the cran- 
noge of Ayrshire and Wigtownshire, remarks that “not only as regards 
the structure and local distribution of these islands, but as regards the 
general character of the relies, the analogy is so wonderfully alike that 
thore is no difficulty in assuming that these lake-dwellings were erected 
by one and the same people for a special purpose and about the same 
timo, or, nt least, within a comparatively limited period.” 

‘The period, there can be little doubt, does more or less synchronise 
with the Roman ocenpation, but the evidence is insufficient to prove that 
it was the compelling force that brought into existence the crannogs, or 
indeed any of the types of native dwellings we have mentioned. On 
the whole, the evidence indicates that their erection preceded the 
advance of Agricola. The crannog is a somewhat complex structure. 
‘The laying of the mortised beams that formed its foundation could 
hardly be improvised nt short notice by a people unacquainted with such 
constructions, and yet at Hyndford the pottery proves that the lake- 
dwelling must have been in existence early in the period of the Agri- 
colan invasion, At Traprain, in which we have an example of » hill 
settlement, there is evidence of 4 Bronze Age occupation. If our data 
fare insufficient to prove that that occupation continued without inter- 
ruption to the Iron Age, they at least show that the first, occupation 
does not date from the Roman period. Admittedly, however, Traprain 
points to more settled conditions than many of the wind-swept entrench- 
ments that crown the southern hills, As regards the brochs, they 
cannot have sprung up asa result of the Roman invasion. They are to 
be found in large numbers in some of the northern counties—in Suther- 
Innd and Caithness, in Orkney and Shetland. In the south they are 
clearly an intrusion, In the north, the brochs are found by the sea- 
shore and in fertile valleys; in the south, the few examples that have 
been identified stand on high ground, At Bow, Midlothian, the scanty 
remains of the broch are perched high on a hill top; at Torwoodlee, 
‘a few miles farther down the valley of the Gala, where the building 
stood within enclosing earthworks, the foundations show all the 
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distinctive features of these towers, and the same applies to the broch 
of Edin's Hall in Berwickshire. The evolution of this peculiar type of 
structure, which is only known in the Scottish area, must have been a 
gradual process. Before it reached the stage in which we find it in 
the 


Caithness and the northern isles, with its massive encireling wall 
narrow entrance to its central court, flanked by a guardchamber, 
stairease and galleries in the wall, it must have passed through simpler 
‘and earlier phases, some of which may perhaps be traced in the duns on 
the West Coast. At the Everley Broch, in Caithness, we find the fully 
developed structure, and in it a piece of a bowl, D. 29, a typical product 
of the first century, At Torwoodlee, though no pieces of decorated ware 
wore present among the relics, there can be no doubt that: the pottery 
nd glass belong to the same early period. It thus seems probable that 
brochs were in existence long before the coming of the Romans, 

Neither can the earth-houses have been suddenly improvised to make 
fa refuge from the invading forces, Although both at Newstead and 
farther north at Orichton, in Midlothian, there was post-Roman con- 
struction of these underground dwellings—for in no other way can we 
account for the stones bearing the marks of Roman chisels employed to 
build them—the type is far older. They merely reproduce artificially 
the cave or the rock-shelter, the earliest habitation of primitive man. 
‘Tacitus states that among the German tribes the underground dwelling 
was constructed as a refage from the winter and « place of concealment,’ 

We cannot suppose that the advance of Agricola was made without 
resistance, and the account which Tacitus gives us of the battle of Mons 
Graupius proves that there existed among the Caledonian tribes suffi- 
cient cohesion to impel them to make common cause against the invader. 
Of the skirmishes, of the attacks which took place during the Antonine 
period we know nothing detinitely, but the rebuildings of forts and the 
final evacuation in the reign of Commodus make it clear that the 
advance of Lollius Urbicus was not simply a military parade, followed 
by a peaceful occupation, Roman methods of warfare were ruthless, 
‘There was no distinction observed between the men fighting in the ranks 
and the non-combatant. The captives capable of bearing arms were 
carried away from their homes to serve their conquerors. Such was the 
course followed in the conquest of Rhwtia under Drusus and Tiberius. 
Such was the policy of Trajan, whose Roman column provides an 
illustration of the Dacian people—men, women, and children—herded into 
captivity. And, lastly, we have the colonies of Brittones, who made 
their appearance after 4.0, 145, serving in Numeri on the German Limes, 
History tells us nothing of them, but it seems certain that they came 
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from Britain, and it is more probable that they came from the North, fol- 
lowing successful military operations, than from the comparatively paci- 
fied South, Whatever may have been the methods of warfare employed 
hy the Roman armies in their advance, it is probable that it accelerated 
the movement towards the fastnesses of the hills, to the lakes, and to the 
caverns; indeed, many of the hill-forts stand on sites so high and exposed 
that they can hardly have boen designed for permanent occupation, 

Such few traces of contact between the Roman forces and the native 
population in the first century as can be noted are all from the country 
south of the Vallum. We should naturally expect to find them, if they 
exist, in the aren traversed by the lines of advance or in the neighbour- 
hood of the forts occupied by the invaders, And that is what actually 
happens. ‘The crannog at Hyndford, the broch at Torwoodlee, and the 
hill fort at Traprain are all typically native sites. At Hyndford the 
contact is unmistakable; alone of the three sites it gives us the cari- 
nated bowl, D, 2, It is doubtful if there is any admixture of second- 
century material, At Torwoodlee the Sigillata is of the first century, 
nd with it are fragments of what must have been a comprehensive 
series of vessels—beakers and cooking-pots, mortaria, jars and amphora, 
and, in addition, bowls of amber-coloured glass and large square blue 
bottles, The group seems all to belong to the same period. Is it possible 
that some Roman outpost once held the deserted tower, keeping watch 
from the hilltop on the movements of any native forces moving along 
the valley of the Gala, which then, as now, may haye formed a line 
of communication between the South country and the Lothians? ‘The 
suggestion may seem less fanciful when we remember that stones still 
lie on the summit of Ruberslaw, showing the diamond broaching of 
Roman chisels. On the other hand, the pottery and glass may have been 
the result of a descent on Trimontium, some six miles distant; but if 6, 
it shows a discrimination in the choice of dishes, which argues a standard. 
of life not without refinement. At ‘Traprain, again, which covered a 
greater area and where all the indications point to a much larger popu- 
lation than on either of the preceding sites, the first-century pottery is 
present, yet itis a mere handful requiring to be carefully sought for among 
the more definite relics of the second century. But perhaps the clearest 
evidence of the nature of the contact between Colt and Roman is 
furnished by the broken swords, the picks, and other implements of deer- 
horn, the weaving-combs, the ornaments, and possibly the children’s 
shoes, which came from the early levels at Newstend, 

Leaving the districts which formed the theatre of the Roman 
operations, we can see traces elsewhere of the penetration of Roman 
products in the first century, Notably is this the case in the south-west, 
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on or near the coast of Dumfries and Galloway. The cup, D. 27, of the 
Borness Cave is probably of the first century, With more confidence we 
can assign to that period the fragment of the rim of a bowl, D. 37, found 
‘at Dowalton Loch. The Campanian patera from the same site, os well 
as those found at Friar’s Carse, the decorated handle from Cairnholly, 
‘and the handle of the skillet found somewhere in Annandale, all appear 
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Pig. 37. Copper Cake from Carleton, Wigtownshire. 





to be relies of the Flay ‘od, as is quite possibly also the cooking- 
pot from Barean Loch, Kirkendbrightshire, 

No part of Caledonia was more closely in touch with the South than 
the Galloway coast, and it is possible that before the end of the first 
century the traders were bringing their wares to it. The mass of almost 
pure copper, about. 36 Ib, in weight (fg. 37), found at Carleton [No. 884}, 
in the igtown, may be a link with Wales, Similar rounded 
cakes of this metal have come to light in Anglesey, where copper was 
mined in the Roman period! A considerable number of such finds are 
recorded. One of these, found many years ago, is said to have been 
stamped SOCIO ROMAE, crossed by a second stamp NATSOL. A more 

+ Lam indebted to Me Arthur J. Edwards for drawing my nttention to this 
n ceatury had been included among the Broxne Age telies ih the National 9 
ecogising its real signifieance, 
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recent find bore a circular stamp, with the letters IVL*S. But it must 
be admitted that the Cairnholly handle exhibits an elegance and refine- 
ment hardly to be expected in vessels destined to form part of a trader's 
lading, and it must not be overlooked that the presence of some, if not 
all, of the objects mentioned may be due to successful raids across the 
Solway Firth or to the plander of retreating armies. The single frag- 
ment of s carinated bowl found in the Everley Broch in Caithness ix 
suggestive of eurly voyages. It may, indeed, be a relic of the cireum- 
navigation of the northern coasts undertaken by Agricola’s fleet, 
Thave pointed out that while Flavian pottery is present at ‘Traprain, 
much the larger proportion of the Roman pottery belongs to the 
Antonine period, or later. It would appear that on this site lying within 
twenty miles from Inveresk, where the site of a Roman fort is well 
known, and at no very great distance from the line of the Dere Street, 
‘as well as upon the Camphouse Fort high above the Jed, at Edgerston, 
which lies almost within sight of the Dere Street, the native population 
continued their occupation during the second century; and it is clear, 
at least in the ease of Traprain, that occupation of the hill during 
any such extended period, as is indicated by both coins and potter 
must have involved freedom to cultivate their grain and to tend their 
herds in the more fertile country which lay around them. It thus 
sooms evident that in places the native communities, or at leust those 
who wore estoomed less dangerous, were left in undisturbed possession 
of their dwellings, and that possibly the distrust and aloofness of the 
early period were replaced by less hostile relations in which some traffic 
sprung up between the canabenaes and the native villagers, Similar condi- 
tions have been noted in Wales: there the Romans, holding the valleys 
with a network of forts, policed the country; but life went on in tho 
e settlements on the hills, such as Mool Trigarn, Tre'r Coiri, or Braich- 
yaldinas, where the Roman potsherds mingle with Celtic remains. In 
Wales, as in Scotland, it seoms to have been only in the second contury that 
the hostility of the earlier period gave place to more tolerable relations, 
But ‘Traprain differs from the usual hillfort perched high up on 
some lofty eminence, where the conditions of life must, in winter nt 
least, have been exposed and uncomfortable, and on which, where 
excavation has been undertaken, the relies of the former inhabitants 
are usually scanty. ‘The area examined during the seven seasons devoted 
to its investigation was comparatively small, and yet it yielded a col- 
lection of objects so large and so varied as to indicate « considerable 
native population established there, and one which was in touch with 
Roman civilisation for a period of probably two or three hundred years, 
Not only was the community obtaining supplies of Roman wares, but 
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there is evidence, from the finds of graffiti and the presence of an iron 
stylus, that some of them at least could write, There is no trace of any 
Roman buildings on the hill. No stones show diamond broaching as 
we see it on the blocks utilised in the rampart at Ruberslaw, It is not 
impossible that in the second century the Romans may have established 
more friendly relations with the dwellers in such communities as 
‘Traprain, and may even have drawn recruits from them to serve in 
some of their irregular formations, and that time-expired men may 
have returned to the hill. In the auxiliary cohorts the gaps in the 
ranks soon ceased to be filled from the original stock—Gauls, Thracians, 
or Vardulli, from which they had been levied, and they had to depen¢ 
for recruits on the children of the camp or anyone who offered. We 
have evidence from Mumrills of at least one Briton, the soldier Necto- 
velius—a Brigantian by race—serving in a Thracian eohort, But, 
unfortunately, far too fow of the hill forts that lie near the track of 
the Roman roads, and which are so familiar a feature of Southern 
Scotland, haye beon excavated, [tis only when this has been accomplished 
that we may hope to gain any reliable information on the relations 
between the Romans and the native population, 

Generally in the second century Roman trade assumed much larger 
proportions between the provinces,! and it is probable that in that period 
the penetration of Caledonia became more pronounced. There must 
have existed hill-tracks across the Cheviots long hefore the coming of 
the Romans. The same paths over which the ornamented 
of Late Celtic craftsmen was carried must have been folloy 
the Bronze Aye, and still earlier by the traffic that brought flint 
North. But doubtless the building of the Great Wall and the planting 
of a considerable mi and civil population behind it attracted 
traders and gave a new impetus to adventure, On the German Limes 
recont research has made us familiar with the gateways through which 
the rouds passed leading out to the unoccupied territory beyond, euch 
guarded by its blockhouse, first constructed in wood and later in stone. 
Tt is not only at the forts and mile-castles on the Wall of Hadrian that 
the gates open to the North; we see it, for example, in the valley of the 
Knag Burn, to the east of the fort at Honsesteads, where the double 
gateway through which the road passed, with its guardchambers on 
either side, has been traced. In Germany it is evident that traffic 
moved out and in through the frontier barrier, and we know from 
Tacitus that the German tribes were familiar with Roman coins, and, 
indeed, showed a preference for certain of the older issues. We cannot 
doubt that the gates in the Wall, as in the Limes, with their guardhouses, 

* Rostoviaett, Soetal and Economie History of the Roman Empire, p10. 
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recent find bore a circular stamp, with the letters IVL*S. But it must 
be admitted that the Cairnholly handle exhibits an elegance and refine- 
ment hardly to bo expected in vessels destined to form part of a trader's 
lading, and it must not be overlooked that the presence of some, if not 
all, of the objects mentioned may he due to successful raids neross the 
Solway Firth or to the plunder of retreating armies. ‘The single frag- 
ment of a carinated bow! found in the Everley Broch in Caithness is 
suggestive of early voyages. It may, indeed, he a relic of the cireum- 
navigation of the northern coasts undertaken by Agricola’s fleet, 

Thave pointed out that while Flavian pottery is present at Traprain, 
much the larger proportion of the Roman pottery belongs to. the 
Antonine period, or later. It would appear that on this site lying within 
twonty miles from Inveresk, where the site of a Roman fort is well 
known, and at no very grent distance from the line of the Dore Street, 
as well as upon the Camphouso Fort high above the Jed, at Edgorston, 
whieh lies almost within sight, of the Dere Street, the native population 
continued their occupation during the second century; and it is clear, 
at least in the case of ‘raprain, that occupation of the hill during 
any such extended period, as is indicated by both coins and pottery, 
must have involved freedom to cultivate their grain and to tend their 
herds in the more fertile country which lay around them, Tt thus 
soms evident that in places the native communities, or at least those 
who were estecmed lest dangerous, were left in undisturbed possession 
of their dwellings, and that possibly the distrust and aloofness of the 
early period were replaced by less hostile relations in which some traffic 
sprung up between the canabensrs and the native villagers, Similar condi- 
tions have been noted in Wales: there the Romans, holding the valleys 
with a network of forts, policed the country; but life went on in the 
native settlements on the hills, such as Moel Trigarn, Tre'r Ceiri, or Braich- 
y-ldinas, where the Roman potsherds mingle with Celtic remains, In 
Wales, asin Scotland, it seems to have been only in the second century that 
the hostility of the earlier period gave place to more tolerable relations, 

But Traprain differs from the usual hillfort perched high up on 
some lofty eminence, where the conditions of life must, in winter at 
least, have been exposed and uncomfortable, and on which, whore 
excavation has been undertaken, the relics of the former inhabitants 
are usually seanty, ‘The area examined during the seven seasons devoted 
to its investigation was comparatively small, and yet it yielded a col- 
lection of objects so large and so varied ns to indicate 1 considerable 
native population established there, and one which was in touch with 
Roman civilisation for a period of probably two or three hundred years, 
Not only was the community obtaining supplies of Roman wares, but 
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there is evidence, from the finds of graffiti and the presence of an iron 
stylus, that some of thom at least could write, There is no trace of any 
Roman buildings on the hill, No stones show diamond broaching as 
we see it on the blocks utilised in the rampart at Ruberslaw. It is not 
impossible that in the second century the Romans may have established 
more friendly relations with the dwellers in such communities as 
‘Traprain, and may even have drawn recruits from them to serve in 
some of ‘their irregular formations, and that time-expired men may 
have returned to the hill, In the auxiliary cohorts the gaps in the 
ranks soon ceased to be filled from the original stock—Guuls, Thracians, 
‘or Vardulli, from which they had heen levied, and they had to depend 
for recruits on the children of the camp or anyone who offered. We 
have evidence from Mumrills of at least one Briton, the soldier Necto- 
velius—a Brigantian by race—serving in a Thracian cohort, But, 
unfortunately, far too fow of the hill forts that lie near the track of 
the Roman rounds, and which are so familiar a feature of Southern 
Scotland, have been exeavated. Itis only when this has been accomplished 
that we may hope to gain any reliable information on the relations 
betwoen the Romans and the native population, 

Generally in the second century Roman trade assumed much larger 
proportions between the provinces,' and it is probable that in that period 
the penetration of Caledonia became more pronounced. Thore must 
have existed hill-tracks across the Cheviots long before the coming of 
the Romans. The same paths oyer which the ornamented metal-work 
of Late Celtic craftsmen was carried must have been followed earlier in 
the Bronze Axe, and still earlier hy the traftic that brought fli 
North. But doubtless the building of the Great Wall and the plan 
of a considerable military and civil population behind it attracted 
traders and gave a new impetus to adventure, On the German Limes 
recent research has made us familiar with the gateways through which 
the roads passed leading out to the unoccupied territory beyond, each 
guarded by its blockhouse, first constructed in wood and later in stone. 
It is not only at the forts and mile-castles on the Wall of Hadrian that 
the gates open to the North; we see it, for example, in the valley of the 
Knag Burn, to the east of the fort at Housestends, where the double 
gateway through which the road passed, with its guardchambers on 
either side, has been traced. In Germany it is evident that traffic 
moved out and in through the frontier barrier, and we know from 
‘Tacitus that the German tribes were familiar with Roman coins, and, 
indeed, showed a preference for certain of the older issues, We cannot 
doubt that the gates in the Wall, as in the Limes, with their guardhouses, 
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wore constructed with a view to supervise the traffic passing through, 
and to collect the customs dues which on all the frontiers of the provinces 
were exacted from traders who entered. From the shelter of the Wall 
the pack-horses would follow in the wake of the troops, and ships would 
creep out from the Cumberland const or from the ‘Tyne, carrying their 
wares northward. In this connection we may note the inseription, 
unfortunately incomplete, found at Bowness in 1790, in which a trader, 
raising a stone to some god unknown, makes vows in the hopes that 
success may attend his voyage.’ 

It is evident that the traffic, so far as seaborne, followed the east 
more than the west const. As might be expected from the more fertile 
country lying inland, the finds are more numerous on the east. It is 
only on this coast that we note the presence of amphorm, which occur 
in Midlothian, East Lothian, in Fife, and in Angus. They indicate that 
products of the South—oil or wine or sulted fish—were carried to 
Caledonia, On the west, north of the Clyde, the signs of Roman 
influence are slight. ‘There was some small traffic along the coast, but 
it has loft few traces among the Hebrides, 

Early Greek voyagers recounted strange stories of Britain, Demetrius 
of Tarsus told that many small and desolate islands lay off its shores, 
inhabited by dimons and demigods, mild and gracious in their lives, 
but whose passing was accompanied by mighty storms and tempest: 
Perhaps even in later days among Roman seafarers the rocks and currents 
of those uncharted seas had an evil repnte, In any ease, north of the 
Clyde wide tracts of country were barren and uninhabited, and there was 
no Roman penetration inland, ‘This is also borne out by Sir George Mac 
donald’s studies of coins found in Scotland, Out of a total of 100 finds 
covering the whole period of the Roman occupation recorded from native 
sites, there are no coins from the county of Argyll, Inverness-shire contri- 
butos a single late and rather doubtful find, Ross is credited with one 
find, but no coins are recorded from either Sutherland or Caithness, It is 
interesting to contrast this with the coin finds, both lite and early, from 
nativesites in the counties which must have been the theatre of operations, 

From the counties of Dumfries and Lanark there are nineteen finds; 
from Roxburgh, Haddington, Midlothian, Stirling, Perth, Kineardine, and 
Aberdeen fifty-two, It seems plain that such traffic as did not come 
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directly from the coast must have followed the tracks which had been 
employed by the military expeditions, and further, that in the second 
century the hill-forts, the caves, the crannogs, the earth-houses, and the 
horthern brochs were still occupied, and that the seaborne traffic was 
reaching to the Orkneys. 

‘So far have dealt with the dissemination of Roman goods, but 
trade must have been bilateral. As we have seen, Roman coinage was 
to some extent in circulation in the North, but we may feel sure that 
barter played a prominent part, Strabo tells that Britain produced 
grain, cattle, gold, silver, and iron, and that these wore exported from 
the island, as also hides, slaves, and hunting-dogs. Some of these 
products may have been drawn from Caledonia, but the country must 
have been much poorer than the South, and we have little to help ws 
to define the local products which were given in exchange for pottery 
and glass, vessels of bronze, ornaments, or iron tools. 

It sooms probable that as the occupation settled down, local traffic 
would spring up between the garrisons and the native population, At 
Newstend, which lay some forty miles from the sea, a considerable deposit 
of oyater-shells was unearthed near the Bath Houso, ‘The nearest oyster- 
bods must have lain on the Firth of Forth, and their produce must there- 
fore have boen brought across the Lammermoors from the North. ‘To 
bring shell-fish from the Firth of Forth could hardly form part of the 
duties of the commissariat officers, It is much more likely that we 
have hore an instance of a native product which was being exchanged 
either for Roman currency or for goods which the garrison could supply 
from their stores. Indeod, the Caledonian oysters seem to haye had a 
reputation which survived the withdrawal of the legions from the 
country, for Ausonius writing in the fourth century mentions them.’ 

No doubt there were other products which found their way to the 
garrisons or to the country south of the Great Wall. Tt is possible 
that gold was among them, Tho opinion has been expressed that 
early times a very large quantity of gold was produced in Scotland. 
Pearls certainly came from Caledonia,and were known on the Continent.t 

* Sunt et Aremorfet qui audent ostren pont 
Bt quae Pletoniet logit accoln torts: et qune 
Mim Caledonlus nonnanqtm detogit nests. 
Splat (x. ¥, 86-7. 
« Bvidence of Mr R. W, Cochran-Patrick, Royat Commission on Mining Royalties, 2nd ed, 
gor, Sac use hin Barty Records velating fo ining iw Scotland, Bain. 18, py. xi, 
Nata Caledonia (alls pleturn Beitannis 
Gam virides algas et rubra corallin nusdat 
‘Rests, et allenten coneharaim germina haccas, 
Deleias homtnum Toeupletun, quneque sub unis 


‘Assimulant nostros imitate monilia eultus, 
‘Ausonins, Moselta, 08-72, 
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Up and down Scotland there are many remains of ancient iron 
workings, some of which must go back to prehistoric times, At 
Constantine's Cave in Fife there was evidence of early smelting of 
iron, There were remains of a primitive blast-furnace, and it was noted 
that ironstone nodules from the carboniferous strata in the neighbour- 
hood had been used. ‘The cave also produced remains of Roman 
amphorw, and it is suggested that these great vessels contained 
southern products which had been exchanged for iron, It cannot be 
said, however, that archaeology has provided any such definite evidence 
of tho export of metals from Scotland as it has given us from England, 
Corn was undonbtedly cultivated during the period of the Roman 
‘occupation, but, though native corn may have been bartered with the 
troops, it is unlikely that it formed any large part of the Caledonian 
exports, Live-stock, eattle, and horses were probably exported to the 
South, ‘There can be little doubt that in early times there were many 
horsex and ponies in the country. Hector Boece writing in the fifteenth 
century notes that in the country beside Loch Ness there are “many 
wild hors.” John Major describing Seotland, in his History of Greater 
Britain, 1521, notes “that horses they have in plenty, these show a great 
endurance both of work and cold. At Saint John (Perth) and Dundeo, a 
Highland Seot will bring down two hundred or three hundred horses, un- 
broken, that have never been mounted. For two franes or fifty duodena 
youcan haye one ready broken... . More hardy horses of so small a size you 
shall nowhere find.” Now, at Newstead, Profesor Ewart was able to 
reconstruct from the bones a number of types of horses possessed by 
the garrison or belonging to the dwellers in the eanabe. There were 
“Celtic” and “forest” ponies under twelve hands at the withers; there 
were slender-limbed and course-limbed ponies between twelve and 
thirteen hands high; and, in addition to these, there were finely bred 
horses fourteen hands high, like the modern Arab type, as well as 
heavier cross-bred animals. It is unlikely that all of these were imported 
from the South, because, as has already been pointed out, it is quite 
clear that the native population possessed horses, and used them both 
for riding and in harness. We have evidence of this at Traprain, at 
Blackburn Mill, at Eckford, and at Carlingwark Loch, as well as in 
the broch at Torwoodlee and in the crannog at Lochlee. We can 
imagine the garrisons at the milo-castles or on guard at the gates 
through the Wall watching the strings of horses and ponies filing 
through the gate, attended by strange, uncouth drivers, just as in 
modern times some Afghan horse-dealer might come down the Khyber 
Pass out of the wilds of Afghanistan, Cattle were common at 
Newstend, and hides must have been plentiful for exchange with the 
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traders! It is quite evident from the remains of garments recovered 
from the Newstead pits, that leather during the Roman occupation was 
much more widely used for clothing than it is now. Furs were un- 
doubtedly a medium of trade, Professor Ritehie, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the fauna of Scotland, points out that in early 
times there was much wild country, a plentiful stock of wild animals, 
‘and a cold climate which would induce better and thicker fur on our 
fur-bearers than in similar species from areas further South. Even as 
Inte as the sixteenth century fur-bearing animals were plentiful in 
Scotland. He cites a passage from Hector Boece, already referred to, 
who tells that merehants came hither out of Almany “to seek rich 
furrings,” and of the many martins, beavers, stonts, and foxes to be 
found in the country beside Loch Ness? It is probable that sealskins 
were an item in the traflie with the South, According to Tacitus, the 
Germans used for their clothing the pied skins of the creatures which 
the outer ocean and its unknown waters beget.’ 

Mr Ian Richmond reminds me that in the Roman import duties on 
skins a cureful distinction is made between raw and worked skins, and 
that in the Diocletianic tariff, sealskins and sea-cow are very heavily 
taxed. As an indication of such trade, the terra-cotta found in the 
broch of Dun an Tardhard, in the Isle of Skye, is of peculiar interest, 
It is clearly a model of a bale of goods securely corded ready for a 
voyage, Its contents must have been something not too small, yet 
not too heavy, seeing that a single cord fastened from end to end and 
again bound round it transversely, sufficed to hold it together—something, 
moreover, which did not require a separate covering, It seems probable 
that it represents a bale of skins. 

Were the wild animals themselves exported? If we are to take 
literally the lines of Martial, the Caledonian bear had made its appear- 
ance in the circus 

Nuda Caledonio sic pectora praebuit urso 
Non fala pendens in ernee Lauroolus. 
‘Martial, Lib, Speetacul, Bpigr., 7 

Lastly, what of slaves? After all, slavery was an institution so 
deeply rooted in the Empire that we may feel sure that from Caledonia, 
‘as from other lands bordering on the Roman frontier, men and women 
were carried away and sold into captivity. 


Professor Ritchie expresses the opinion that the export of wool ix unlikely, ax the native 
heop of the period were of very primitive type, with rather short wool, 

Games Hitehie, The Taylwence of Man on Animat Life (w Scotland, Cambeldge, 1920, p. 2, 
= Klliunt ferss, et detracts velamilua spargunt maculls pellibusque beluarum, quas exterior 
Oecanns atque ignotum ware gignit—Germania, 17. 

S'Mounsen and Blimner, Der Mawimattarif des Diocletian, pp. 20-7, and Waddington, Bait, 
de Dioelétion, p.2. 
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As to what happened after the withdrawal in the reign of Commodus 
we have little evidence to guide us. But the coin finds indicate that after 
the garrisons had recrossed the Cheviots, and the failure of the expedi- 
tion of Severus, there was some gradual resumption of relations with 
the South; and that Roman products found their way into Caledonia; 
but the resumption may have come slowly—the break in the series of 
brooch types, the scarcity of coins of the early third century, are perhaps 
indications of this. A coin of Geta found near Ancrum, late coins said 
to have been found at Newstead, seem to indicate that the Dere Street 
was not altogether abandoned; but the testimony of ‘Traprain is the 
most important, All through the latter half of the century and 
through the fourth century, from Gallienus to Honorius, the hill 
continued to be occupied. Roman products were reaching it, and its 
population was employing Roman currency. The things they pur- 
chased came from a distance. Pottery eame from the Rhine as well 
as from the south of Britain. Glass, and probably cutlery, were imported, 
Even towards the end of the fourth century the hilltop settlement was 
obtaining its dishes from Yorkshire kilns, North of the Vallum coins 
of the third and fourth centuries are met with. Sir George Macdonald 
instances four finds in Aberdeenshire, and we have that curious collection 
of pieces already noted recently found in the Covesea Cave in Morayshire. 
It seems probable that the same currents of trade that brought them 
also carried into the north the glass cup from Airlie; the playing-men 
from Waulkmill, Aberdeenshire; the gilt bronze fibula found on the 
shores of the Moray Firth; the Rhenish ware from the Keiss Broch 
in Caithness; lastly, the glass cup found at Westray in Orkney. 
few corresponding finds from the west—the single coin 
of Constantius II. from North Uist, and the late hoard from Balereggan 
in Wigtownshire. ‘The pottery and glass are awanting. Probably the 
presence of Irish pirates, who in the third century were making their 
presence felt in Wales, had made the western route dangerous for sea- 
farers, But with the fourth century in Britain we see not only the 
pressure from Ireland and the menace of new forces from the North- 
east, but added to it the growth of internal anarchy and unrest, which 
all combined must baye brought trading to an end. Of that stormy 
time we could have no more eloquent reminder than the silver treasure 
found on ‘Traprain—a pirates’ hoard, with its splendid vessels hacked 
in pieces, crashed and doubled up ready for the melting-pot, telling 
plainly that there lies before us a relic of that time of travail, when 
the barriers were giving way, and the flood of barbarian peoples was 
sweeping across the Alps, when Britain had said farewell to the Legions, 
and Rome itself was abandoned. 
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Il. Iyvextory, 


‘Tho numbers which precede the entries in the Inventory correspond 
with those indicating the position of the sites on the map appended. 

‘The objects mentioned, unless otherwise noted, are preserved in the 
National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, 





Jounries SouTH oF THE ANTONINE WALL. 


Midlothian. 
1. Bow Broch, Gala Water.—This structure stands on a hilltop 1020 
feet above the sea and 450 foot 
above the river Gala, Its identi- 
fication as 8 broch rests upon i 
circular plan and the thickness of 
its wall. Fragments of a Roman 
ainphora were found in 1890, also 
a piece of typical broch pottery. 
In 192 an enamelled brooch in 
the form of a cock (fig. 34) was Pig: Bron Stam 
picked up among the stones near 
the top of the hill. (Proc, vol. xvi. p. 68; vol. I 
of Ancient Monuments in Midlothian, No, 233.) 
% Carrington, Cockpen.—A bronze stamp (fig, 38), 2) inches by j inch, 








areington, Midlothian, (}.) 





M4, fig. 4 





was found here with the name TVLLIAE TACITAE. It has a ring on 


the buck, now broken, originally 1 inch in diameter externally, Such 
stamps were probably used for stamping the plaster stoppers of wine- 
jars, loaves of bread, and suchlike objects! (Wilson, Prohistor 
of Scotland, vol. ii, pp. 60-61.) 

3, Currie—A bronze lamp, 4 








c Annals 











{ inches in length, and a small figure of 
an eagle (fig. 39), 1} inch in height, from this site were presented to the 
National Museum of Antiquities in 1846, ‘The latter appears to have 
been fixed on a base of metal or wood. The only other bronze lamp 
noted in Scotland was found in the fort of Camelon? (Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 60.) 
Ba. Granton Castle, Edinburgh —A& small piece of a Sigillata bowl, 
‘Type D.37 (fig. 1, no. 9), was picked up here in 19% 
Kuimes Hill, Ratho.Fortitied site. Hill-top showing lines of 
fortification and hut-circles 800 feet above sea-level. Fragments of 
grey pottery, portion of a denarius of Severus, and a piece of small 


* BAF, Quide, * Groek and Roman Life,” p. 10), 
* Prog. ¥ol. xx2¥. p. 00, fg. 
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bronze ring from this site were presented to the National Museum in 
1882, (Prov, vol, xxx. p. 269) 

5. Longfaugh, Crichton.—A bronze patera (fig. 40) was found here 
about 1816 while digging for limestone, and with it a penannular brooch 


gs” & 


Fig. 30, Broun Lamp (t) anil Eagle ()), Currie, Midlothian, 


anda buckle,' hoth of bronze. The patera has a di 
tthe mouth, ‘The handle is 4} inches in length, ‘Towards the end of 
it is a trefe s trefoil perforation ix occasionally found 
on the handles of pater from the workshops of Campanian founders, 
but there is no stamp to enable us to identify the maker. Longfaugh 





meter of 54 inches 











Fi. 40, Patera from Louxfaugh, Midlothian, with view of top of handle, ().) 


lies nt no great distance from the line of the Dere Street, and there 
Tittle doubt that there was a Ro 
vol. ii, p. 2873 vol. v. Pl. v. p. 188) 


t is 
n fort in the neighbourhood. (P00. 





West Lothian, 





6, Inchgai Dalmeny—The Statistical Account, 1791, notes that ab 
forty or fifty years earlier considerable ruins were found here: “several 
silver medals of Marcus Antoninus, with a Vie ‘y on the reverse, also 
the handle of a copper vessel and the bottom of an earthen urn, with 
the word ‘adjecti;’ the rest obliterated.” We have here obviously. a 
record of a find of Sigillata. The stamp ADJECTI MA is recorded at 


| Newstead, Pl. ext). 





at 
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Wroxeter. (Inventory of Ancient Monuments (Midlothian and West 
Lothian), No. 332,) 

7. Linlithgow.—In 1862 the neck and mouth of an amphora, found in 
digging a deep grave in the churchyard at Linlithgow, were presented 
to the National Museum, In 1925, portions of the rims of mortaria of 
first-eentury type and a fragment of an amphora were found in excavat- 
ing immediately to the north of the Palace, where they are now exhibited. 
(Proc, vol. iv. p- 398.) 

8, West Lothian.—Found prior to 1865, but the exact locality is un- 
known, an enamelled bronze skillet (fig. 14), 44 inches in diameter, 2 
inches deep, A flat handle is attached to the brim of the bowl, Dr 
Josoph Anderson describes the dish as follows: "It has a plain hollow 
moulding round the outside of the rim, Beneath this it is encircled by 
a band of enamel of a light green colour, traversed by a wreath, the 
stem and leaves of which are formed by the metal showing in relief on 
tho ground of the enamel, Underneath this band, and separated from 
it by « narrower band of red, there is a wider band of dark blue, 
traversed with a wavy scroll, with serrated leaf-like ornaments of pale 
green in the alternate spaces of the scroll. Under this band, and separated 
from it by anothor band of red, is a vandyked ornament of bluish green, 
ouch vandyke of enamel alternating with one of metal, The upper part 
of the flat handle is decorated with heart-shaped and scroll-like orna- 
ments in red and green on a blue ground.” (Proc, vol. xix. p. 45.) 



























East Lothian. 


9. Archerfield, Dirleton Caves.—Two enves on the estate of Archer- 
field were excavated in 1908, They lie on the coast in close proximity, 
about one mile west of Fidra Point, and nearly opposite the island of 
Byebrochy, In Cave No. 1 (The Smuggler's Cave) large numbers of 
bones of domestic animals and shells were found. Stone objects were 
few, but included a quernstone. Of iron there were a spear-head and 
a knife. There were also decr-horn picks and some objects of boue, 
fragments of gluss armlets and of native and Roman pottery, including 
four small pieces of Sigillata from the bottom of a decorated bowl, 
D, 37, possibly helonging to the first century. On the other hand, one 
of the pieces comes from the side of a decorated bowl, D.37. In the 
latter, the decoration appears to have been divided into panels by a 
winding scroll, possibly without leaves, a common device of the East 
Gaulish potters. To right of the scroll is a small S-shaped ornament 
lying horizontally, and beyond it the hind leg of a lion or other wild 
animal running to right. ‘The decoration suggests the second century. 
‘Though illustrated in the report of the excavation, it is not now in the 

VOL. LXV. 23 
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Museum. ‘The only piece of coarse ware is the neck of a small jug, 
a single handle was attached. It is of fine texture and of a 
greyish colour. From Cave No. 2 came a small piece of the side of « 
shallow black pan, with lattice-work decoration. (Proc., vol. sliii, p. 243.) 

10. Bast Lothian—A handle of a patera in the National Museum is 
labelled as haying been found in East Lothian. The surface is much 
worn, The maker's stamp, characteristic of the second century, begins 
with a Cand appoars to end as usual with F(ecit), (Proc. vol. kxii. p, 252) 

IL. Ghegan Rock, Seacliff, Whitekirk. Kitchen-midden.—This isolated 
rock on the const lies about 4 miles to the east of North Berwick. In 
1870, oxeavation brought to light the foundation-walls of a building 
and'a kitchen-midden. Animal bones were found in large numbers, a3 
well as a few human bones, The rolies include a number of objects of 
hone, noodles, pins, a dross-fastener, a comb with decoration recalling 
the crescent and the spectacle symbols characteristic of early sculp- 
tured stones in Scotland, one playing-man of a greenish serpentine, 
coarse native pottery, and part of the neck and handle of a Roman 
amphora. ‘There appears to be a cave a few hundred yards to the south 
of the rock. (Proe., vol. viii. p. 372. 

12, Trunent—Found in the debris of an old house near the church 
of Tranent, an oculist's stamp of greenish steatite in the form of a 
parallelogram, 2 inches in length. It is inseribed L VALLATINI 
APALOCROCODES AD DIATHESES L VALLATINI EVODES AD CICATRICES 
ET ASP(e)RITVDIN(es). Lucius Vallatinus mild crocodes for affections 
of the eyes and eoodes for cieatricos and granulations. Collyrium under 
the name of evodes was used for eye diseases, Crocodes contained 
saffron as ono of its principal ingredients, A stamp in Sigillata of Q 
Julins Senex, found in London, was used for a preparation of CROCOD(es) 
‘AD ASPR(itudinem), It is attributed to the second century.* (Simpson, 
Y., Bart, Archaeological Bi i. ps 22, 
Traprain Law, Prestonk ‘Traprain Law is an 

I rising to a height of 710 feet above sea-level, and 360 
feet above its base. It lies within 5} miles of the seacoast. ‘The forti- 
fications, of which there are evidences of more than one system, prac~ 
tically contain the whole hill, ‘Traprain Law, which has probably given 
more important archaeological results than any native site in Scotland, 
was excavated by Mr A. 0, Curle and the late Mr J. E. Cree, ‘The work, 
which had been carried on in 1914 and 1915, was interrupted by the War, 
but was resumed in 1919 and continued to 192% ‘The site appears to have 
been occupied in the Bronze Age, but the more intensive occupation 
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belongs to the Iron Age, and probably began towards the end of the 
first century a,b, ‘The huts within the fortified enceinte seem to have 
bean roughly circular, with walls of wattle-and-danb and rectangular 
stone hearths, The presence of nails and holdfasts indicate that squared 
woodwork was employed in their construction. ‘The finds generally are 
typical of those from native sites occupied during the period of the 
Roman occupation, Especially from the lower levels the sherds of 
thick hand-made ware—native pots—are numerous, ‘The querns found 
are of native types. The Niodermendig stone so commonly employed for 
millstones on Roman sites is absent, Crucibles and moulds for casting 
bronze were frequently met with, It is evident that pins and dress- 
fasteners were cast on the spot, also armlets of glass, which are 
numerous. On the other hand, in all the levels of the site Roman 
pottery was found, 

Coins are comparatively numerous, and, as already mentioned, divide 
themselves into two groups: the earlier, twenty in number, beginning 
with w Legionary denarius of Mark Antony and ending with issues of 
Pius and Faustina the Elder; the later, numbering twenty-nine pieces, 
beginning with a coin of Gallienus and ending with one of Honoriu 

The number of fragments of Sigillata is considerable, ‘The potters’ 
stamps identified are DAGOM(ARUS), CHRESIMI, AL|BVCIJANI IMANNI(9), 
and GATUS or CATUS. ‘The first two of these potters were probably 
working in the Flavian period. Definitely first-contury pottery repre- 
sents.n very small proportion of the finds, There is the eup D. 27, a 
fragment of the broad rim of the dish found in the early ditch at 
Newstead (Curle 11) (lig. 41, no, 1), and possibly a piece of w globular 
vase D, 67 (no, 7), and pieces suggesting six or seven bowls, all probably. 
of Type D, 37, as follows:— 

A small fragment of the rim, hard and bright, with an oyolo having 
a long tassel (no, 2). 

A small fragment showing a band of S-shaped ornament of the 
Flavian period (no. 3). 

Three pieces from a bowl, probably of Lezoux ware (nos. 4, 5, and 6). 
On the larger of these is a figure of a lion running to the right above 
a row of baton-like ornaments. Behind the lion, on the left, is the fan- 
tailed plant—a common Flavian motif.’ A amaller fragment shows 
the remains of a straight chevron wreath, which evidently formed the 
lower border of the design, 

Fragment of bow! decorated in panels, Ina central panel is a figure 
of Priapus, beneath it a bird; on either side panels, each having figures 
of Sileni (Déch. $23), ‘The execution is poor. The Silenus type belongs to 

+ Wheeler, The Roman Fort near Brecon, p18, 5, + 
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La Graufesenque, but it also occurs on bowls from the Bregenz cellar 
find, which the decoration resembles in its general character, The 
Bregenz pottery dates from the end of the first century and beginning 
of the second century. 





u Traprai 


‘Among the Antonine pottery the variety of undecorated Sigillate 
dishes which can be identified is small. ‘There are the platters D. 18-31, 
the shallow bowl with lotus-bud ornament, D, 35 or 36, as also the 
how! D. 38. 

There are the following fragments of decorated bowls:— 

‘Three pieces, probably all belonging to the same bow), with medallion 
decoration (nos. 8,9, and 10), One shows part of the name of Oinnamus; 
‘a second, part of an erotic motif within large medallion, which is 
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sometimes found on the bowls of this potter (cf. "Mumrills,” fig. 77, 5). 
‘The third is another medallion with a figure of a gladiator (Déch. 117). 

Fragment of a bowl decorated in panels (no. 11), with late cruciform 
ornament embodying the Lezoux foliage motif (Déch, 1153). On the left, 
part of a figure facing to right. 

‘A small fragment shows an ovolo border (no, 12), Beneath it is a 
beaded line, and depending from it a leat turned to right. The ovolo 
is of degraded form, the tassel being represented by a projection at 
the lower right-hand corner of each egg, It resembles the ovolo of 
one of the pieces found at Mumrills (fig, 80, no. 48), which is described 
as perhaps Bast Gaulish or Late Lezoux, In the Mumrills example a 
sories of leaves, each with a curved stem, is m feature of the design. 
In the Traprain fragment there is a single leaf with a curved stem, It 
is possibly Eust Gaulish, 

A small fragment shows the lower margin of the decorated zone, 
with « bush motif rising from it (no, 15). ‘This design occurs among 
late pottery at Walheim (0.4... Kastell Walheim, Taf, 11. fig. 2). It 
is probably Eust Gaulish, 

Fragment with a very degraded ovolo (no, 13), It is evidently 
derived from a wreath employed by East Gaulish potters. We find it 
forming the lower border of the design in a Inte fragment from Nieder- 
bieber (Taf, VII. fig. 33). ‘The decorative band has been led into 
panels, and there is a winding scroll poorly designed, a feature which 
is not uncommon on East Gaulish bowls. On the lower side of the 
scroll is a figure of a gladiator. 

Fragment showing a somewhat clumsy ovolo and foliage design 
(no, 14). 

Small fragment showing part of a border of three cusped leaves (no, 16), 

Portion of the side of a large bowl showing within a large medallion 
animals in movement. 

Fifteen pieces of Sigillata were found cut into circular discs, as if 
for pieces in a game, Nine fragments had been shaped to form whorls, 

Among the coarse ware belonging to the period of the Roman 
occupation there is little that can be identified as belonging to the 
first century, Fragments of a cooking-pot of red ware, with a rough 
surface externally, resembled similar ware found in the broch at 
Torwoodlee, ‘There is also a soft buff ware which appears in the form 
of jugs in the early period at Newstead, but in the absence of rims 
it is difficnlt to date it, The majority of the broken dishes appear to 
belong to the second century or later. 

There are the cooking-pots and shallow pans with lattice-work 
decoration common among the Antonine pottery at Newstead. There 
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is Castor ware—white, with « brown slip on the surface, and dusted 
with small grains of broken pottery—but the “hunt cup" type of ware is 
not represented. 

There is a coarse, yellow ochre-coloured ware with a wave-line 
ornament impressed upon it. The National Museum has a bowl, found 
at Birrens, of the same material, which indicates that it may be 
regarded as Antonine. 

Mortaria are comparatively rare, possibly not more than two frag- 
ments; both are of second-century type. The large round-bellied 
amphora is represented by only two pieces, 

Pottery of the third and fourth centuries is present, The most 
characteristic product of this period is the Rhenish ware, with a black 
or red slip, and decorated with scrolls in white engobe. Among the 
othor types is an orange-red ware covered with a poor glaze, probably 
from Rheinzabern, There are the remains of a mortarium in this 
material, with a flange projecting about half an inch below the rim, 
approximating to D. 43, and of another veasel derived 
D, 36, Red ware, well washed and coated with pink slip, 
showing horizontal lines of rouletting, is present. ‘The type is found at 
Sandford, Oxfordshire, and Ashley Rails, New Forest, 

‘The neck of a bottle of buff ware, with brown metallic slip, may be 
assigned to the fourth century. It appears to belong to the wares which 
might be made in the New Forest potteries or at Castor. 

‘There are also pieces of one or more jars of grey ware with counter- 
sunk handles, as well as of flanged bowls which were probably manu- 
factured at the Crambeck potteries in Yorkshire, which were widely 
distributing their wares throughout the north of England at the end of 
the fourth century; and there are remains of at least two vessels of 
the black-pitted ware, also characteristic of the end of the fourth 
century, which is found at Hunteliff.! Among the pottery is « small 
sherd of grey ware. On the inside surface are incised in Roman 
characters the letters IRI and a stop (tig. 42). Other pieces belonging 
to u jar of similar character were found, and it is assumed that the 
letters were incised on the hill itself. On the under side of the bottom 
of a vessel bearing the stamp CHRESIMI were the remains of a name 
scratched upon it ... TONINUS. In this connection we may also note a 
small piece of stone, 1} inch in its greatest length, having the letters 
A, B, C, and a portion of D incised in Roman characters on the surface 
(fig. 42). 

‘Among the glass is a small piece of the rim of a pillar-moulded cup of 
glass imitating agate, which possibly belongs to the first century. 

* Fournal of Boman Studies, vol th p22 
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A number of fragments of bottles of blue and green glass, and one 
piece of a reeded handle common in these vessels, were found, also « 
fragment of a vessel of clear glass, decorated with glass rods applied 





Fly. 42, Fragments of Potter 





A Stono showing incived letters, Trapealn, (h) 





to the surface (fig. 43), ‘This probably belongs to the second century. 
Among the smallor fragmonts is a piece of bright red translucent glass 
‘The red colour is flashed upon a clear body. 








Fig. 6, Pena 





bof Glass Ves, Traprain, ({.) 


‘The late importations to the site are represented by a fragment of a 
clear glass cup, with the head of a figure engraved by means of a wheel 
(tig. 6), and a small triangular piece of glass, showing painted decoration 
(fig. 5, no. 1), belonging to one of those cups often ornamented with 
scenes from the circus, which appear to haye been produced on tho 
Rhine, and some of which found their way to Denmark, where they 
have been recovered from graves. 
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Bow-shaped and dragonesque brooches of bronze are comparatively 

numerous; altogether some forty-five specimens were discovered. A 

series of typical examples is brought together in fig. 31. Many of the 

brooches show enamel decoration ; on the other hand, the small enamelled 

dise brooches, which were comparatively 

numerous at Newstead and are found in 

considerable numbers on the Continent, 

were represented only by a single example. 

The seal boxes, which may be connected with 

these brooches through their decoration, 

were awanting, The simple, undecorated 

bronze brooches of safety-pin type are 

* . absent, but two very primitive iron examples 

Fe I TL with bronze pins were discovered. There is 

one brooch of the crossbow shape, charac- 

teristic of the third or fourth contury, and one silver brooch of ‘Teutonic 
33) was found with the silver treasure mentioned later. 

inals for straps or girdles, which were common at Newstend, 

are absent, The single example of ornamental pierced metal-work, which 
































Pig. 45, Voldingespoon of Bronze, Traprain. (|) 


displays the well-known trumpet pattern (fig. 44), forms a link with 
Central Europe; torrets and other harness-mountings, and  dress- 





fasteners with petal-shaped motive, typical of Qeltic metal-work, of which 
we have examples among the harness-mountings from Newstead and 





Roman find is a folding-spoon of bronze (fig. 45), assig: 

more probably fourth-century date, which has its parallels in finds from 

London and Wroxeter. There is also a handle which appears to have 

belonged to « small patera, Among the iron objects are spear-heads, 
* JARS. vo. Ih. Pla and th 
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daggor-blades, portions of sword-blades, and what were probably mount- 
ings of scabbards. Three double-edged knives were found, one of 
which still retains its bronze handle (fig. 46), Knives of similar shape 
but with bone handles, closely related in design to the Traprain 
examples, are among the finds from the Gallo-Roman cemeteries at 
Vermand, ‘The suggestion that some of the inhabitants could write, 





Pig. 48 Tron Kalvos, one ith bronse handle, ‘Trapratn, (} ea.) 


which comes from the graffiti on sherds of pottery and letters cut on 
stone already mentioned, is strengthened by the presence of an iron 
stylus, The tools reveal the husbandman—siekles and ploughshares, the 
shears and hoe, the ox-goad and the linch-pin; but as direct evidence of 
the presence of Roman produets, all other discoveries were eclipsed in 
1919 by the find of the remarkable treasure of silver vessels which had 
been concealed on the Traprain hill-top (fig. 47). It lay crushed, broken, 
and doubled up in preparation for the melting-pot. The total amounts 
to more than 160 pieces, weighing over 770 o7, troy. In association with 
it were found the brooch (fig. 83) and belt-mountings, which belong to the 
period of the Teutonic migrations of the beginning of the fifth century, 
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and four silver coins—one of Valens (361-75), one of Valentinian TI. 
(375-82), and two of Honorius (39-423). (Proc., vols. xlix. p. 139; 1. p. 64; 
liv. p. 54; Iv, p. 153; Ivi. p. 189; Ivii. p. 7805 Iviii, p. 241; Ixv. p. 386; 
A. 0, Curle, The Treasure of Traprain, Glasgow, 1923) 











Fig. 47. The Silver Treasure from Trapn 


Berwickshire. 


MU. Blackburn Mill, on the Water of Eye, near Cockburnspath.—Two large 
vessols of bronze were found in a meadow adjoining the stream; the 
larger measured 15 inches in diameter by 0} inches deep (fig. 21); the 
smaller, 11} inches in diameter by 6{ inches deep. They appear to have 
been inserted one within the other. They contained some seventy 
objects in bronze and iron (fig. 22). These include fragments of cauldrons, 
‘a heavy chain with hooks for suspension, a number of tools,a large knife, 
an ndze, gouges, a peg-anvil, a millstone-pick, a sickle, part of a pair of 
shears, a spoon, a hoe, a plonghshare, a hippo-sandal with heavy studs 
in the sole, a linch-pin, a key, # lampstand, handles of vessels, a patera 
of bronze, und # miscellaneous collection of fragmentary objects. The 
patera (fig. 12,n0. 1), which is incomplete, having lost its handle, has been 
described by Mr R. O. Bosanquet, who assigns it to the Antonine period, 
‘This hoard is sometimes incorrectly described as the Cockburnspath find, 
(Pro p.43; Ixii. p. 246.) 

Earnsheugh—Native Fort—In the excavation of but-circles 
within a native fort situated on one of the highest cliffs on the 
Berwickshire coast, west of St Abb’s Head, a “head-stud” brooch in 
bronze decorated with red and blue enamel was found in 1931. It is 
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dated as belonging to the latter half of the second century. (Proc. vol. 
Ixvi. p. 181, fig. 23.) 

16, Lamberton Moor, Mordington—A hoard of bronze vessels and 
ornaments was found by a labourer digging drains in a moss here 
about 1815, The objects, mostly in a fragmentary condition, included 
portions of four Roman pater, a beaded nock-ring (fig. 48), four bowls 
‘of beaten bronze, two small spiral rings, two enamelled “head-stud” 
brooches, and a dragonesque brooch, also enamelled. Of the four 
paterm, only handles, bottoms, and rims have survived. Three of the 
handles are entire, One of them shows the common thyrsus design. 
Round the rim of one of these vessels there is a band of chased 
ornament, recalling the decoration of the patera forming part of the 
find from Blackburn Mill (No. 14] Tho four smaller vessels of bronze 
found with the pater are also incomplete. They are of thin metal, 
with globular bottoms, Three of them show a diameter of about 
8} inches at the lip, which is slightly everted. The fourth is rather 
larger, and has a band of beaded ornament round the shoulder. The 
neek-ring, which is certainly a native product, measures internally 
5 inches by 5] inches in diameter, ‘Three-fourths of the circumference 
ia composed of a plain rod of solid bronze, ‘The beaded part is 
formed of eight graduated beads strung on an iron rod. The brooches 
indicate that tho find belongs to the second century. (Proc, vol. xxxix. 
p, 367,) 

17. Whitehill, near the Village of Westruther.—A Roman bronze patera 
(ig. 12, no, 2) was found here in 1882 in digging a drain, Mr Bosanquet 
rogards it as of provincial rather than Italian manufacture, and 
assigns it to the second century. (Proc., vol. Ixii, p. 246.) 




















Roxburghshire. 


18, The Camps, Camphouse Farm, Edgerston—Native Fort.—The fort 
stands on a high promontory between the valleys of Jed Water and 
Kaim Burn, about 750 feet above sea-level, and some 300 feet above 
the streams nt its base, In excavating the hut-cireles on this site in 1931 
Mrs Oliver found fragments of the rim of « bronze vessel, bronze finger- 
rings, dress-fasteners, fragments of glass armlets, querns, whorls, 
pounders, rubbers, and native pottery; also a blue glass melon-shaped 
bend, a portion of a Sigillata cup (Pudding Pan Rock, Type 3) with a 
hole drilled in it, showing that the vessel has been mended; a fragment 
of the rim of a platter, D. 31; a small fragment of a rim, which may 
have come from a cup, D. 35 or 38; and a portion of a black pan 
(Newstead, Pl, xlviii., Type 42). Unpublished. The objects are preserved 
at Edgerston, Jedburgh, 
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Fig. 48. Remains of Bronze Pater, Beaded Neck: ring, and Brooches from Lamberton Moor, Rerwicksblre,. (1) 
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19. Denholm Hill Farm.—A bronze brooch covered with white metal 
in the form of a swastika (fig. 35) was found in 1930. (Proc., vol. Ixv. 
p. 16.) 

20. Easter Wooden Farm, Eck/ord.—In 1883, in the field known as 
“Toddle Rigs" (No. 492 0.8, Plan, Eckford) on this farm, a work- 
aman, in digging, unearthed n hoard of iron and bronze objects (fig, 50), 
Altogether there appear to have been twenty-five pieces. The iron 
objects include a farrier’s tool, known as buttress; part of a heavy hinge, 
‘an iron cylinder, possibly part of a padlock; a linch-pin, three hammers, 
probably a stone-worker's tools; an adze, a bill-hook, a ploughshare, and 
 numbor of much-rusted fragments, Among these appear to be pieces 
of a hanging lampstand and a gridiron, ‘The objects in bronze were a 
torrot and an enamelled cheok-piece of a bridle (fig. 49), The find is 
unpublished. 














Fig. 40, Bnamelied Cheek plece for a Bridle, Kekford, Roxburghshire, (1) 


21. Milsington, Roberton.—Found in 1820, probably in draining a moss, 
the foot and lower part of the right leg of a gilded bronze statue 
(fig. 27), and with it an oblate spheroid object, also of bronze, believed 
to have formed the base of a statuette of V ‘The leg, which has 
been hacked off below the knee, stands 19) h. ‘The foot is 
ontirely covered by a shoe, with a strong sole, 4 inch thick, a form of 
ealocus, ‘The property of the Duke of Buccleuch, K-T., deposited in the 
National Museum of Antiquities, (JRS., vols. xvi. p. 1; xvii, p. 107.) 

2, Overwells, Jedburygh—Found on a field on the farm of Overwells, 
known as “Pity Me,” a Roman intaglio of onyx which had been set 
inan iron finger-ring, The gem is engraved with the figure of a satyr 
carrying a bunch of grapes, The field is near the Dere Street, the 
Roman road running north towards Newstead and a short distance 
south of the fort of Cappuck. (Proc., vol. xlvi. p. 476.) 

23. Palace, Crailing.—About 1] mile from the line of the Dere Street 
there was found in 1849, in cutting drains, a Roman bronze patera, 
7h inches diameter, 4} inches deep. ‘The form is similar to that of the 
Campanian patera found at Dowalton Loch Crannog, Wigtownshire, 
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and may possibly date from the end of the first century. (Proc., vol. 
iv. p. 507.) 

24. Ruberslaw—Fortified Site-—Hill-top showing lines of fortification, 
situnted in the angle formed by the confluence of the Teviot with its 
tributary the Rule, 1392 fect above sea-level. Among the debris of 
walls on the summit a namber of blocks of sandstone have been 











4 


Figg. ©, roo Tools and Bronze Terret, Fektord, Roxburghshire, (},) 





ted, showing characteristic Roman tooling. A hoard of bronze 
vessels (fig. 51) was found in 1863, in the upper portion of the hill on 
the south side, by a workman digging drains. The vessels are in a 
fragmentary condition. There are remains of at least two paterwe— 
the handle of one of these has the thyrsus design, the other is plain— 
two or more flat-bottomed vessels, and the handle and probably 
fragments of a jug; the handle is decorated with two figures of 
dwarfs in high relief, The upper figure has its right foot placed on 
the head of a bird of prey. probably an eagle, while the left, raised, 
rests on an object which may represent a cloud. The projections 
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which grasped the rim of the vessel take the form of the heads of 
long-beaked birds, The handle shows traces of silver plating. ‘The find 
is preserved in the Municipal Museum, Hawick. (Proc., vol. xxix. 
p. 219.) 

Selkirkshire, 


25. Rink, Galashiels—Defensive Construction.—A bow-shay 
brooch of bronze was picked up in April 1920 on the grom 


d fibula 
| outside 





a native fort on the farm of Rink. The brooch is of the “head-stud” 





Remnins of Bronre Vexsels, Rtaberslaw, Roxburghshire, 


type. It has been crushed and bent; part of the pin is awanting, (2) 
vol. Lxiii 

28, Torwoodlee Broch, Gatashiels—This broch stands within lines of 
earthwork some 800 feet above sea-level and 300 fect above the Gala, 
which flows in the valley below on the north and cast. ‘There were 
found during excavations undertaken in 1891, a bronze terret, a stud 
or button also of bronze, decorated with red enamel; a fragment of 
‘4 glass armlet, and two pieces of coarse, probably native, pottery; a 
small brass coin of Vespasian, and the following fragments of Roman 
pottery. ‘Two pieces from the bottom of a platter of Sigillata, possibly 
the same vessel, either Type D. 18 or D, 15-17, One small piece of the side 
of a platter, D.18, One piece of the side and rim of the platter D, 15-17, 
‘Two small pieces of the rim of a cup, possibly D. 33, but the ware is of 
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a brownish colour with little glaze, Remains of a small jar of hard 
reddish-brown ware, with rough surface, the exterior of a blackish 
colour, Remains of two, probably three, jars of a whitish clay, but 
fired n bluish black. Pieces of two vessels ornamented with horizontal 
flutings. Pieces of buff ware representing large storage vessels such as 
wore found among the early pottery at Newstead, including one frag- 
ment of a neck. There are also remains of mortaria of a soft whitish 
ware, and of amphorw, In addition to the pottery were fragments 
representing five or possibly six glass vessels. Two were portions of 
amber-coloured cups or shallow bowls. The outer surface of these 
vessels shows the glass bent back so as to form a hollow rim (fig. 52). 
‘There are also remains of two or three large blue glass bottles. The 
Sigillata, with tho rest of the pottery and glass, appears to date from 
the first century. (Proc. vol. xxvi, p. 68.) 


E 


Fig, 2, Rius of Glass Bowls, Torwoodler, Selkirkshire. (42) 








Peeblewshire, 


Hawkshaw, Tweedsmuir—In 1780, the Rey, T, Mushet presented 
to the Collection of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, which 
formed the nucleus of the National Museum of Antiquities, a marble 
head (ligs. 28, 30), rather more than life-sized, supposed to be that of a 
priest, which had been ploughed up not far from the ruins of an old 
chapel within half a mile of the Tower of Hawkshaw, in the parish of 
‘Dweedsmuir, ‘The Tower of Hawkshaw is marked on Blaeu’s Map of 
Peeblesshire as standing on the banks of the Hawkshaw Burn, Accord- 
ing to Armstrong, Companion to the Map of Tweeddale (1775), there was 
‘a chapel and burial-ground near Hawkshaw, of which faint vestiges 
were visible in the eighteenth century, He notes that “the head of a 
monk in statuary was found here some time since,” ‘The head appears 
to be Roman but exhibiting Celtic charactoristies, and is probably 
Trajanic, The tind does not appear to have been published in this 
country; it has recently been illustrated in the Monuments et Mémoires 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Bellos-Lettres, Tome xxxi. 

28. Peobles.—A brooch, with the how decorated with enamel, with a 
rectangular plate inserted between the head and the head-loop, found 
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near Peebles, is in the National Collection, Another brooch of this 
type was found at Traprain (fig. 31, no, 1). 

20, Stanhope, Stobo.—Found in 1876, beneath a large stone on a rocky 
hillside immediately above the farmhouse of Stanhope, and not far 
from the top of the hill, which rises to the height of some 1300 feet 
above sea-level, a massive bronze armlet of Late Celtic type, two 
buckle-like bronze objects, oval in shape, with a square projection on 
one side, richly ornamented with curved trumpet-like scrolls and pro- 
jecting bosses, probably harness mountings and a small Roman patera, 
6 inches in breadth across the top, 3f inches in depth. (Proc, vol. xv. 
p. 316.) 




















Louu2 } Finches 


Pig. 8, Bro from Annandale, Dumfriesshire, 





Dumfriesshire, 





90, Annandale—In the National Museum are two heavy throe-toed 
bronze feet (fig. 53), and the handle of a bronze skillet (fig. 13), 
presented in 1810 by Mr E, W. A, D. Hay. Beyond the information 
that they came from Annandale nothing is known about the circum- 
stances of the find. The feet, which are dissimilar in size, must have 
belonged to furniture or to tripods such as we see on the bronze 
handle from Cairnholly (fig. 8). Somewhat similar examples are illus- 
trated by Reinach, Bronzes figurés de la Gaule romaine, pp. 478-80. 
The handle of the patera is 4) inches in length, and terminates in 
the head of a hound. A band of silver plating forms a collar round 
the neck of the animal, while on the lower side of the handle, where it 
joined the bowl, are remains of a palmette ornament, also in silver. 
It was no doubt attached to a round, rather shallow dish—a sacrificial 
vessel, It is the only example of a type generally associated with finds 
VoL LXV 24 
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dating from the first century which appears to have been noted in 
Scotland. Unpublished, 

BI. Auchenskeoch, Durisdeer—In Dr Grierson's Museum, Thornhill, 
is a patera from this site, 6] inches in diameter, 3} inches in depth, 
with straight handle springing from the rim, at the extremity of 
which is a circular opening. The bottom, which has a diameter of 
41 inches externally, shows three concentric rings round a central 
hollowed bottom, The vessel has been tinned inside. (Catalogue of Dr 
Grierson's Museum, Thornhill, 1894, p. 80, No. 16.) 

32, Brickstanebrae, Mojfat—In the Gentleman's Magazine of 12th 
May 1787 there appears the announcement of the discovery while 

‘ging peats at “Errock-stane-brae in the vicinity of Moffat near the 
Roman causeway of half of a gorget or breast plate of « commander 
of the Roman army,” It is said to be “above an ounce in weight 
and appears to be one half of a ring about three-quarters of an inch 
broad and three inches wide, with thin border on both sides about 
an inch in breadth and meeting outwards in the border are seen the 
following letters, the interstices being cut out, viz,: JOVI AVG on one 
side und VOT XX on the other (fig. 51). The metal is not mentioned, 

In the account of the parish of KirkpatrickJuxta contributed by 
the Rey. Gabriel Seott in 1792 to the old Statistical Account of Scotland 
the writer deseribes the Roman road from Carlisle running northward 
by Burnswark, evossing the parish and passing a place called Tatiusholm, 
where there are some remains of a square encampment of small extent, 
He notes that “near the Roman rond where it enters the parish of 
Moffat, there was found in a moss about three years ago a piece of 
old of semicircular form,” and gives the inscription already quoted, 
‘The Rev. Gabriel Scott was no doubt anxious to claim such an interest- 
ing discovery for his parish, but Erickstancbrae lies quite five miles 
north of Kirkpatrick-Juxta, and was doubtless outside the parish; nor 
could he refrain from turning the familiar Tassiesholn—known to us 
through Roy—into the more Latin-sounding Tatiusholn, 

Hiibner (Corpus Inser. Lat., vol. vii, p. 1283), compiling his notice of 
the discovery from the earlier accounts, places the find near to Kirk 
patrick, close to the Roman road where it enters the parish of Moffat 
not far from Tatinsholm, near Lockerbie, Annandale, Evidently through 
4 printer's error the Rev. Mr Scott's Tatiusholm had become Tatinsholm, 
and the real place of find, Erickstanebrae, had dropped out of sight. 
‘The discovery thus became connected with Kirkpatrick, whereas it was 
really made not far from Moffat. 

In 1893 Professor Haverfield published in the Archaeological Journal 
(vol. 1, p. 305)a note on the find, of which a photograph had been sent 
to him. He deseribes it as a gold fibula with a semicircular bow. The 
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bow is in section hollow triangle, of which the sides are cut into 
patterns, and bear in pierced work the letters 1OVI AVG and VOT XX 
respectively, which he expands I0VI AUG(usto) VOT(is)XX. The third side, 
the under side, is plain, and has seratehed on it PORTO. He notes that 
“the Vicennalia are mentioned on several coins of Diocletian, whose title 
Jovius is woll known. Similar yota are mentioned on fourth-century 












Fig. HA. Gold Brooch, Hrlokstanebrae, Dumfriesshire 





* Sir Arthur Eyans, who has seen the brooch, describes it 
agrees with Profess 
ennalia of Diocletian 
t 









ismith's work. He 
n refers to the V 
1 A.b, 308, and makes the suggestion that 
8 Chlorw 








don 20th Nov. 
part of the insignia sent to Constant 








may have forme 
‘aul, and that its loss may have been connected with his Caledonian 
The brooch is now in the possession of Mrs 


expec 
Winchester, to whom I am indebted for photo- 


Rav 
graphs! 
«have to thank Miss ML V. Taylor for the earlier references to this ind 
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33, Friars’ Carse—In 1700, in making the road fro 
Sanquhnr, two pater were found, one within the other. On the handle 
of the larger of the pair are said to have been engraved or stamped the 
letters ANSIEPHARR (L Ansius Epahroditus). The paterw are now lost. 
A crannog was discovered at Friars’ Carse in more recent years in elose 
proximity to the above road. There is little doubt that the vessels eame 
from it, (Arehueologia, vol. xi, p. 105.) 


Dumfries to 
























Luu2 | 2 Finches, 
Pig. 85, Bronte Cooking: pot, Burean Loch, Kirkondbright 


Stewartry of Kirkoudbvight. 


3M. Barean Loch—Cra 
low 





wog—In 1865, the level of the loch having been 
ed owing to drainage, an cial island was exposed in it, sur- 
rounded by a circle of oak piles enclosing a wooden flooring, 
pots were found here, O1 these, pee is of bronze, was presented 
to the Museum (fig. 55). It stands 5 in height, and omewhat 
globular in shape. The rim is Beng outwards so as to give a grip to 
the handle, which was probably of iron, er at the mouth 
is 4] inches, at bottom Ther hes on the bottom, 
probably marks of possession. It forms a parallel to the soldiers cooking. 
pwatead, (Munro, Ancient S -Dicellings, p. 37.) 

—This cave is situated on the sencoust about 2} 
river Dee. In the 1 took place in 
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1873-4 and 1877 a large collection of relies, in which implements of bone 
very largely predominated, was obtained. ‘These include pins, needles, 
weaving-combs, hone spoons, objects of unknown use, possibly cheek- 
pieces for bridles; a circular bronze brooch which wa: 

probubly decorated with enamel; also a fragment of my 
small dragonesque fibula (fig. 56), a harness-mounting, 

pieces of glass armlets; one Sigillata fragment, the side 
of a cup, D. 27; also 
horn, (Proc. vol. x. p.470; vol. xi. 305; vol. x 

36, Cairnholly.—Bronze handle of n ewer (fig. 8). The —Sneayuetroveh, 
lower portion of the handle takes the form of a Medusa Bornesy Cave, 
head, ‘The face has been plated with silver, which is still Kirkeutbriaht 
to be seen on the eyes and nose, ‘The stem is divided 
into two compartments, On the lower appears a tripod with a serpent 
twining round it, Above the tripod, on one side are an unstrung bow 
and a quiver of arrows; on the other acithera, ‘The higher compartment 
shows a stag browsing, with trees behind it, (Proc., vol. xxix. p. 230.) 

87. Carlingwark Loch, Castle Douglay—Crannog.—One of the natural 
islands near the south end of the loch was surrounded by a rampart of 
stones, and was connected with the shore by a causeway formed of oak 
piles, Not far from this island there was dredged up about 1866 « large 
bronze cauldron (fig. 18). It stands 18 inches high, and 25} inches in dia- 
eter at the mouth, The lower part is apherical, hammered out of a 
single piece of thin bronze, but showing many patches. ‘The upper part 
of the vessel is formed by an upright collar of bronze, 8 inches in height, 
which is riveted to the lower portion, At two points on this collar exactly 
opposite one another, patches of metal, 8 inches by 8] inches, have been 
riveted on, doubtless to give n more seoure foundation for the handles, 
‘All traces of these, as well as of the rim of the vessel, have disappeared. 
The cauldron contained, in addition to many pieces of scrap-iron 
(fig. 28), eight sword-points, varying in length from 24 inches to 6} inches, 
and in width from 1j inch to 1{ inch, Some of them show signs that 
they have been snapped off by being bent over at right angles. There 
are also four hammers, three axe-heads, an adze, a small sickle, a chisel, 
two files, a punch, two small anvils, cold chisels, a fragment of « scythe, 
two portions of saws, one with its wooden handle still attached, ring- 
staples, hooks, holdfasts, two looped handles for bucket, a snafile bridle- 
bit, an iron tripod or ring with three legs (fig. 20) for supporting a 
cauldron or pot, a gridiron (fig. 19), incomplete, but having seven ba 
portion of a bronze vessel, an ornamented tankard handle (fig. 28) with 
zoomorphie terminals, and a number of pieces of thin bronze used for 
patehing vessels (fig. 24), and pieces of chain mail (fig. 25). The original 
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account mentions portions of green-coloured glass which is no longer 
with the find, On one piece, 8 incbes long by 2 inches in breadth, the 
letters A and I, which might be a portion of M or some other letter, 
were in relief, (Proc, vol. vii. p, 7.) 

38. Mote of Mark, Rockeliffe, Dalbeattio— Vitrified Fort.—The fort stands 
on a small rocky eminence overlooking the estuary of the Urr, The 
ground rises to about 100 fect above the shore. The bulk of the relies 
discovered during the excavations, which took place in 1913, date approxi- 
mately to the ninth or tenth century, but a small fragment of Samian 
ware and a piece of a mortarium were found, giving evidence of an 
eurlier occupation of the site, (Proc., vol. xlviii, p. 125.) 




















Wigtownshire, 


384. Carleton, Glasserton —About the year 1880 there was ploughed up 
here «mass of almost pure copper like a thick eake (fig. 7), irregularly 
circular, 9 inches in diameter, 3 inches thick, weighing about 36 1b, Tt 
appears to have been cast in a rude open mould or pan with edges 
expanding slightly outwards and upwards. An analysis by Mr W. Ivison 
Macadam, F.CS,, preserved in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
gave the following results:— 











Copper - OTE 
ANG ps covet : 4 
Tnsohuble siliceous inattor 





100°000 (Proe,, vol. xiv. p. 176.) 
89, Dowalton Lock—Crannogs.—This site lies on a peninsula bounded 
‘on the west by the Bay of Luce and on the east by the Bay of Wigtown. 
The crannogs were discovered through drainage operations on the loch 
in 1863. The rolics found include n lorge bronze patera (fig. 10) in a 
remarkable state of preservation. ‘The patera stands 54 inches in height, 
and 8 inches in diameter across the mouth. ‘The handle, 7 inches in 
length, is stamped CIPIPOLIBI. The vessel is ornamented outside 
opposite the handle by a human face in relief, surrounded by a movable 
ring (fg. 11); this may be a later addition. "An interesting feature in 
this dish is the series of six parallel lines which run round the interior, 
carefully graduating the vessel for measurement of the contents, like the 
pogs of modern tankard, Mr Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the National 
Museum, has carefully measured the capacity of the patera and has 
furnished the accompanying diagram, The figures between the lines 
represent the actual amount of liquid in enbio centimetres contained 
in each space. 
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‘Phe patera is of Campanian origin and of the first century, 

In addition to this vessel there are three bronze basins, ‘Two of these, 
12 inches in diameter and 3 inches deep, are hammered out of 1 si 
piece of metal, A third, 10 inches in diameter and 4 inches dee 
shoot-metal, fastened by rivets, with portions of an iron handle; it shows 
several patches, There is also n heavy bronze ring attached to a portion 
of the tim of a large bronze vessel, a penannular brooch, two axe-heads 
of iron and one hammer, portions of glass armlets, a melon-shaped bead, 
‘« piece of a decorated Sigillata bowl, Type D. 7 (fig. 1, no. 1), showing part 
of the rim and ovolo border, the form indicating that it belongs to the 
first century, a portion of a leather shoe, a «mall crucible, and iron slag. 
In 1880 a ciroular bronze mounting with La Tone TIL. ornamentation 
was found in the loch. (Proc, vol. vi, p. M4; Munro, op. eit p. 38.) 

40, Sandhead, Glenluce—Burial.— large number of rough, undressed 
boulders which were foreign to the district were noted near the seashore. 

ud evidently been dislodged from what had been their original 
position through the burrowing of rabbits and the drifting of sand. ‘The 
boulders were found to cover a cremated burial. White caleined human 
hones, with quantities of wood charcoal and small burned stones, were 
noted. The site had evidently been used for a funeral pyre, Together 
with the calcined bones was found a small broken ring of bronze, with 
a lnrge number of much-oxidised iron objects, such as sharp-pointed nails 
and pieces of iron plating. ‘There were also fragments of two spear- 
hends of iron, which appeared to have been bent before they were placed 
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in the deposit, and a portion of an iron sword-blade. Fragments of two 
vessels of Sigillata were found. One showed the rim with part of the 
ovolo border of « bowl, Type D. 37. The other, of which there were seven 
small pieces, was of globular form, Type D. 72, the surface decorated 
with diamond-shaped incisions, This type of Sigillata has been noted 
at Balmuildy and at Castlecary, but examples are rare in Scotland, An 
iron finger-ring was also found, set with pale green chalcedony, engraved 
with a robed female figure, bearing in her left outstretched hand what 
Appears to be a palm branch. The find probably belongs to the later 








1 2 3 


Fig. #7. Brooches found on Glentuce Sanda, Wigtownshire, ({:) 


part of the second century. ‘The relics are the property of Mr Ludovi 
ML, Mann, to whom Iam indebted for the above information, They are 
deposited with his collection in the Glasgow Corporation Galleries, 

The sands at Glenluce have blown over ancient settlements of many 
different periods. The National Museum contains a large number of 
small objects found there. Among these are a few brooches, all of them of 
provincial Roman types, ‘Two of these are of the simple anfety-pin class 
(fig. 57, two belong to the trampet shape (nos. 1 and 2). In 
neither of the latter has the floriated ornament on the bow fully de- 
yeloped, in neither is there any trace of enamel decoration. The angular 
expansion of the stem in no. 2 is an unusual feature. 

41. Stelloch—In 1889 Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., presented to the 
National Museum a bronze statuette of Mercury (fig. &8),5 inches in height, 
found in 1871 while ploughing on the farm of Stelloch, near Monreith. The 
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nude figure of the god stands upright. On his head he wears his winged 
cap; in the right hand he elasps a purse; over his left side hangs a cloak, 
clasped above the shoulder with a brooch, The feet are awanting. The 
place of find was given in 1880 as Blairbuy, 

which is an adjoining farm. (Proc. vol. xi. 

p. 133) 














Ayrshire. 

Dalry—Fortified: Site—This 
ative fort is situated on the summit of a 
cliff which rises about 60 feet perpendicu- 
larly from the waters of the Rye stream 
at the south-west angle of Hindog Glen, 
near Dalry, ‘The fort was defended by a 
deep ditch and a stone wall. A conside 
able number of stone objects —hammer- 
stones, dises, whetstones, ete.—were found, 
The relics included one fragment of a shallow 
Sigillata bowl, much decayed, possibly 
18-B1, and another piece of coarse, reddish 
Romano-British ware, Coins of Vespasian, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius were also 
found, (Proe., vol. lifi, p. 123,) 

43, Ayrshire.—There is in the National 
Museum # good example of a bronze trumpet 
brooch found in thiseounty, In the Areh 
logical C Jollections af Ayrahive and Wigtown- 
ro is illustrated another example of a brooch of 
This brooch is remarkable for its preservation, 
and also for the ornamentation of the pin-holder with a series of incised 
triangles with inserted dots, a reminiscence of enamel decoration, ‘The 
brooch is said to have been found in Ayrshire, 

MM, Castlehill, Da tified Site—This native fort is situated on 
the summit of an ed rock, on the farm of South Howrat, 600 feet 
above sea-level, It appears to have been defended by a stone wall, 
‘The finds comprised a number of stone implements—hammer-stones, 
whetstones, polishers, discs, ete.—and numerous querns; a few bone 
objects; fragments of a platter of Sigillata, D, 18-31, and a fragment of 
the footstand of a second platter; part of the reeded handle of a large 
Roman glass jar, a fragment of a blue melon-shaped bead, and also 
several pieces of glass, which indicated a Inter occupation in the eighth 
or ninth century. The bronze objects included a very fine dragonesque 









































Fig. 8, Bronte Figure of Mereury, 
‘Wigtownshi 
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fibula (fig, 59, no, 1) (not with the rest of the collection in the National 
Museum), a small penannular brooch, and a trilobed sword-guard (fig. 60). 
Among the iron objects were an axe, a small gouge, and several spear- 
hends. (Proc., vol. lifi. p. 123) 

45. Lochlee, Tarbolton—Crannog.—The site formed a small island on 
a lake, now drained, Excavation was undertaken in 1878, when the 
piles and other woodwork which formed the substructure of the dwell- 
ings were discovered. Stone implements, including an axe, and querns 
were found. Implements of bone and deer-horn were numerous: also 














ii. 0, Heooches from Castlehill, Ayrshire. (1) Fly. i, Sword Mountings Castlehill, Ayrshire, (1) 





un interesting series of wooden objects, including dishes; an appliance, 
which appears to have been used in trapping deer or other wild 
animals; also a canoe and a paddle, Among the iron objects were a 
saw, # chisel, a gouge, an axe, and spears and daggers, together with a 
curious three-pronged instrument of unknown use. ‘Three Hbule were 
recovered (fig. 61)—one of the trumpet shape, a second of the head-stud 
type with settings for enamel, and a third of 1 form, bow-shaped, 
with a broad expanded stem, as well ns a dress-fastener and « bridle-bit, 
partly bronze, partly iron. Glass was represented by mel 
and pottery by the bottom of a vessel of Sig and the side of a 
shallow bowl, D, 18-31, both of the second century, and five fragments 
of a dish of whitish unglazed ware. ‘The objects are deposited in the 
Public Library and Museum, Kilmarnock. (Proc vol. xiii. p. 175. 

46. Lochpouts, Maybole— Reduction of the water-level of a 
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small lake brought to light a mound which was exeayated in 1880. A 
erannog was traced, built on wooden foundations, with a gangway to 
the shore. Stone pounders, dises, whetstones, and querns were found, 
vith objects of bone and deer-horn, There were few traces of iron, 








Fly. 61, Brooches, Loghtoe Craunoy, Ayrahine. 
with the exception of a small dagger. ‘The bronze finds consisted of a 
dress-fastener, with Late Celtic ornament, and a small key. ‘There were 
greenish-blue melon-shaped beads, and 1 portion of a rather coarse, 
decorated Sigillata bowl, D. 37, showing the ovolo border and a design 
of second-century type (fig. 1, no. 10), There were also some fragments 


of medisval pottery. (Munro, Ancient Scottish Lake-Ducellings, p. 158.) 
47, Mid-Buston, Kilmaurs—Crannog.—Exeavations in 188) revealed 
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the structure of a crannog in a meadow which at one time formed the 
bed of Loch Buston. Objects of bone were found, including combs and 
implements of deer-horn. The iron tools included an axe, a gouge, a 
punch, an awl, and several knives (fig. 62), The weapons consisted of a 
spear-head and several arrow-points. There were several objects of iron 
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Pig. 62. Some tron Oljects from Mid-Buston Crannog, Ayrshire. (.) 





of unknown use, and « portion of a large padlock, bro: 
finger 


pins, two 
ings of xold, fragments of glass and pottery, which included a 
small fragment of Sigillata ware, part of an undecorated vessel, and 
some clay crucibles, A small debased coin found is assigned to the 
sixth or seventh century, so the life of the erannog may have been a long 
one. (Munro, op. eit p. 190.) 




















48. Bank 
in the Museum a 





Dolphinton.—There is 
Il bronze figure of a 
bull (fig. 63) about 1} inch high and 2 inches 
n length. It was found with a bronze 
fibula, now amissing. ‘The fibula is illus 
ed in the Archaeological Association 
ournal, vol. x.. ph, iii, figs. 17 and 18. It 
appears to be of the trumpet shape, 
ig wa inde Died RE PLES 48a. Gallowflat, Rutherglen, Glasgow,— 
Dolphinton, Lanarkshire. (j.) In 1773 two brass or copper vessels were 
dug up in 2 mound at Gallowflat, about 
‘a mile east of Rutherglen. Each held “about a chopin.” They had 
broad handles about 9 inches in length, having eut upon them the 
name CONGALLVS or CONVALLVS. Both are now lost. (Ure, History of 
Rutherglen, Glasgore, 1798, p. 124.) 
49. Fleshers Ha 
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of excavation at this spot, which lies about 200 yards from the Clyde, 
a Sigillata bowl, 9 inches diameter, 4} inches deep, Type D. 37, was 
discovered, The decoration in large medallions and panels is- typical 
of the Lezoux potters of the Antonine period. The bowl is complete. 
Glasgow Corporation Galleries, (Proc, vol. xxii, p, 32, tig. 12.) 

50. Yorkhill, Glasgow.—In 1867 Roman pottery was found on the 
lands of Yorkhill, near the contluence of the Kelvin with the Clyde, 
including “fragments of several jars of the ware called Samian,” portions 
of an ornamented vase of white glass, and coins, including a first brass 
of Trajan. The Glasgow Corporation Galleries contain some coarse 
pottery from the site, but there does not appear to be any “Samian” 
among it. (Proc, vol. xii. p, 257; vol. lit, p. 237.) 

51. Hyndford Crannog—At Hyndford, near Lanark, a low mound, 
some 70 or 80 feet in diameter, stood surrounded by the water of a 
more or less circular pond, In 1808 it was excavated, A circle of 
piles was uncovered, which appeared to have formed the surrounding 
walls of a timber house. ‘The floor of the dwelling seemed to have been 
made of beds of faggots on which clay had been laid. Several hearths 
were noted on the clay floor. The relics included a stone axe, a finely 
polished circular stone disc, s stone mortar, a whetstone, whorls of 
shale, a portion of « steatite cup, and a fragment of a stone mould, 
‘The bronze objects included spiral and other finger-rings, a line of beads 
strung on an iron rod, which had formed part of a beaded torque 
or neck-ring. Among the glass were fragments of armlets, melon- 
shaped heads, and two pieces of a vessel of amber-coloured glass, one 
being part of a hollow rim. I have had an opportunity of examining 
the pottery, which consists of some forty fragments of Sigillata, most of 
them very small. ‘Three fragments represent the rims of three carinated 
bowls, D. 29. One of these, which is rather larger than the others, 
shows part of the seroll which decorated the upper frieze. One piece 
comes from the side of a bowl, D, 37 (fig, 61, no. 3). The ovolo 
border is small, more resembling a wreath and tassel. The side of 
the bowl has been divided into panels. In the upper portion is a figure 
of Cupid facing left; on the right, a variant of the usual cruciform 
ornament. Both designs are used by the potter Mommo on bowls found 
at Pompeii. In the centre, a design of arrow-points in pyramidal form, 
beaded lines filling the angles; the beaded lines project into the panels 
above. ‘The panels on either side appear to have held figures of running 
animals, of which the tails alone remain, The mould appears to have 
been poorly executed. Professor Atkinson (J.S., vol. iv. p. 27, pl. 
No. 3, fig. 8) notes that the bowls of Mommo found at Pompeii show 
much carelessness in technique. Another fragment of rim showing a 
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few lines of decoration appears to be of Type D. 37 (no. 1). It had no 
ovolo border, One piece came from the side of the cylindrical bowl, 
D. 30, There was also a piece of the rim of a globular narrow-necked 
vase of thin ware, recalling Déchelette 68. Another small fragment, 
belonging to this or to a similar vessel, shows remains of a band of 
decoration divided into panels (no, 2). The other fragments were from 
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1 
2 Inches, 


Fig. OL. Fragments of Pottery from Hyndford Crannog, Lanarkshire. 





a cup, D, 27, a small bow! or cup, D. 35 (no. 4), possibly three platters, 
D. 18, and one of the slightly larger shape found at Newstead (pl. xxxix. 
fig. 6). With the exception of one fragment of the footstand of n large 
bowl, as to which there may be some uncertainty, all of the above belong 
to the period which began with the advance of Agricola. 

‘The coarse ware includes the pieces of a small buff beaker (no, 5), 
with the rim small and well set back. probably also of the first century, 
and a piece of a lid of such a vessel. There is also one small piece of a 
hard reddish-brown material, with overhanging rim, which recalls the 
profile of a late mortarium, but yet does not seem to belong to that 
type of dish. The rest of the pottery is clearly medisval. 
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‘The objects are deposited in the Lindsay Institute, Lanark. (Proc., 
vol. xxxiii. p. 373.) 

52 Lanark.—The National collection includes a Roman ladle and 
sieve found at Lanark. These are somewhat incomplete, as all that 
remains are the rims and handles, The vessels, which appear to be of 
second-century type, measure 11} inches in length; the bowls are about 
4j inches in diameter. 

53, Sadlerhead, Lesmahagow.—In 1807 a bronze jug was discovered 
at this farm (fig. 9), Tt was found embedded in clay at the bottom of 
a small stream, It is 12inches in height, The body is plain; the bottom 
is marked by concentric circles. The handle is richly ornamented with 
embossed figures. The lowest part shows a female figure standing 
beside a pedestal or altar; a bird rests on her right hand; above 
her is a Corinthian helmet, and above this again another figure. 
apparently a winged genius. Beyond the helmet there isa small spear, 
with fillet incised. The whole is surmounted by a draped shield, with a 
gorgon’s head in the centre. At the top the handle divides, elasping 
each side of the mouth with the bill of a long-beaked bird. The jug is 
preserved in the Hunterian Museum, The University, Glasgow. (James 
Macdonald, Tituli Hunteriani, pl. xvii. p. 95.) 

















Renfrewshire. 

34. Barochan, Paisley.—In 1886 a bronze patera was found at 
Barochan, near Paisley. It measures 9 inches in diameter and 6 inches 
in depth, On the handle is the stamp [CIPIPJOLIBY. (Archaeological 
Journal, vol. xlix. pp. 200-28.) 





Couyties Norru or tae Astontve VALLUM. 


Fifeshir 

55. Constantine's Cave.—This cave lies on the coast a little to the 
north of Fife Ness, It was excavated in 1914. There were three distinct 
layers which produced relics. In the lowest of these, shells, hones, pot- 
sherds, and other refuse from human Habitation were found along with 
part of the shoulder and ribbed end of the handle of a rounded glass 
bottle of Roman type, two small and one large fragment of fairly fine, 
red-surfaced Romano-British ware, and a great number of fragments of 
amphore, Two amphorwe were restored from the pieces, but it was 
estimated that the fragments indicated three more of these vessels, On 
the outside the amphorw were covered with a creamy On the 
handle of one was the stamp PMSA; another had the letters VD 
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incised on the surface near the bottom. Deer-horns and bones were 
found, showing traces of being cut, worked, and used as implements. In 
the inner portion of the cave fragments of iron-slag were very common, 
and a hearth for smelting ironstone was found in situ. 

‘The relies were deposited in the Pettigrew Museum, St Andrews, but 
are not now on exhibition there, and I have not had an opportunity of 
seeing them. (Proc., vol. xlix. p. 232) 

36, Kinkell Cave—This cave lies on the cliffs about 2 miles south-east 
of St Andrews. In the excavations carried out in 1913 many bones of 
domestic and of wild animals were found, as also many shells, otherwise 
the finds were few. There were only three fragments of pottery: Two 
of these are described as of ordinary, rather thin Romano-British ware ; 
the third was part of the centre of a Sigillata bowl. This was probably 
an undecorated dish, as it showed part of a potter's stamp with a minute 
portion of a letter, perhaps an M. There was also found the handle of a 
bronze jug and a quantity of iron nails. Incised crosses on a sandstone 
slab in the caye point to a Ister occupation in the Early Christian 
period. Deposited in the Pettigrew Museum, St Andrews, See No, 55. 
(Proc., vol. xlix. p. 232) 

57. Largo Bay—Kitchen-midden—Two small fragments of pottery 
were picked up on the site of a kitchen-midden at St Ford Links, Largo. 
‘They appear to be of red Romano-British ware, showing some remains 
of glaze. They belong toa coarse late platter, some 8 inches in diameter 
and less than Linch in depth. (Proc, vol. xxv. p. 281.) 

38. Norrie’s Law, Largo—Twmulus—Norrie’s Law is a tumulns about 
53 feet in diameter, surrounded by a ditch and a wall on the outside of 
the ditch. The site lies about 3 miles from the coast on the north shore of 
the Firth of Forth, not far from the town of Largo. About 1817 or 1819 
a remarkable silver treasure was unearthed here. It has been estimated 
that it weighed 400 ounces of bullion. Most of it was sold by the 
finders and melted down. The few pieces that escaped are now in 
the National Museum. They consist of two penannular brooches; 
two leafshaped plates engraved with the spectacle ornament and 
ign rod with floriated ends—a symbol which occurs on the walls 
of caves in Fifeshire and on the sculptured monuments of Scotland ; 
three silver pins, in one of which the floriated rod reappears; a band 
of silver, slightly convex in outline, ornamented with incised lines form- 
ing triangles and lines of dots; a spiral finger-ring; a portion of plate 
bearing divergent spirals and trumpet scrolls in repoussé work; and 
a considerable number of fragments of thin plate. Oblong bosses appear 
‘on a good many marginal portions of these. With the silver there came 
to the Museum a barbarous imitation of a second brass coin of Antonia 
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Augusta struck by Claudius, said to have been found on the site with a 
Byzantine coin attributed to the seventh century. ‘Iwo coins—of Valens 
and Constantius [I—are also said to have been found. Sir George Mac- 
donald (*Roman Coins,” Proe,, vol. lii. p. 238) expresses doubt whether 
the coins have any connection with the treasure. While most of the 
objects preserved are undoubtedly of native manufacture, it seems 
possible that the strips of silver with their border of raised bosses 
formed part of a Late Roman dish, (Proc,, vol. vi. p. 73 vol xviii. p. 233.) 








Stirlingshire. 

59, Newpark, Polmaise, Stirling —A very fine 
brass fibula, 33 inches long, was found on this farm 
in 1850 (fig. 36, nos, 2. and 3). It approximates to 
Mr Collingwood's E Type. The cateh-plate is pierced 
with trumpet-shaped and crescentic openings. The 
brooch is preserved at Polmaise, Stirling, (Proc. 
vol. lii. p, 26.) 

60, Throsk, St Ninians.—In 1885 a statuette of 
Mercury in bronze (fig. 65) was presented to the 
National Museum. It was found in ploughing on 
the farm of Throsk. The figure, which is a good 
deal worn, is 4} inches high. The god is nude 
but for a cloak which is fastened by a band round 
the neck, and is draped over the left shoulder and 
arm. He wears the winged sandals and cap. ‘The 
right hand, which probably bore a purse, is gone.! 
(Proe., vol. xix. p. 51.) 











Argylishire. 

61. Ardifuar, Poltalloch Estate—Fortified Site— ¥1,S% Plaare of Mereury in 
‘This cite lies. in close proximity to the coast on ute) oh Stine: 
the north side of Crinan Loch, | It was exeavated 
in 1901, It is surrounded by an almost circular wall, 10 feet thick 
at the base, with a single entrance. ‘The interior averages 65. feet 
in diameter. The finds included a polished stone axe, four whetstones, 
stone mould, fragment of a crucible, a small ring of bronze, some frag- 
ments of coarse native pottery, a small fragment of a decorated Sigillata 
bowl, D, 37 (fig. 1, no. 11), showing part of the ovolo border and of a 
demi-medallion probably dating from the second century, and a portion 
of the lip of a Roman dish, of a greyish-white paste, probably a shallow 
pan. (Proc. vol, xxix. p. 259.) 
douinher Attertenusammaieen, HenewSalege Gh ne en ne 8 
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62. Dunadd, Poltalloch Estate—Fortified Site—Dunadd lies about two 
miles from the sea, but the river Add, which passes near it, would, at 
least at high tide, permit of boats coming up to it from the Crinan Loch. 
Dunadd is an isolated rocky eminence, rising 160 feet above the flat 
moorland plain on which it stands, and 176 feet above the sea. It is 
reputed to have been the capital of Dalriada. The summit of the hill 
has been strongly fortified, stone walling being employed to reinforee 
the natural hollows. Nearly on the summit a figure of a boar has been 
incised on the rock. In the excavations undertaken in 1904 a large 
number of querns were found, as also a stone disc inscribed I[N] NOMINE; 
a carved ball of stone with six projecting dises, moulds, crucibles, beads, 
objects of bone, among them a comb, combs of iron, spear-heads and 
knife-blades, together with fragments of coarse native pottery. In 
further excavations, which took place in 1929, four small pieces of 
Sigillata were found. (Proc., vol, xxix. p. 292; vol. Ixiv. p. 124.) 

63, Gallanach, Oban—Fortified Site—A very large refuse-heap accumu- 
lated at the base of an isolated stack of rock, known as Dun Fheurain, 
was excavated in 1894. The site lies close to the sea some 60 yards south 
of Kerrera Sound. The summit of the rock above appears to have been 
fortified. ‘There were found the quernstones and whetstones, usual on 
such sites, a number of objects of bone, including pins, needles of various 
types, a bone cylinder cut at one end into a stamp in the form of a cross, 
with a pellet in each of the four quarters, ring-headed pins of bronze 
and iron, a portion of a sword-blade, coarse pottery, and one small 
triangular fragment, 2 inches by 1 inch, of the upper part of a bowl- 
shaped vessel of Sigillata showing lip with “a peculiarly arranged 
pattern of fine linear ornamentation.” This fragment is not among 
the relics preserved in the National Museum. (Proc., vol. xxix. p. 278) 











Perthshire. 


64. Glenshec—In 1887, Mr C. T. Guthrie presented to the National 
Museum “a pair of bronze paterw” found in Glenshee (fig. 16). It would 
perhaps be more correct to describe these as a ladle and a strainer, the 
one fitting into the other. The internal diameter of the strainer, which 
alone is complete, is 4] inches, and its depth 2j inches. ‘The handles are 
7} inches long, and show the usual expansion to allow them to rest 
on pegs projecting from a wall. They probably belong to the second 
century. (Proc., vol. xxi. p. 263,) 








Angus. 


65, Airlie—Burial.—In 1885, near the school buildings at Airlie, a 
cist was discovered formed of slabs of thin sandstone. It had neither 
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cover nor bottom. In it were found a small piece of bone and a glass 
cup (fig. 3), cireular in shape, 3 inches in diameter, 2} inches in depth, 
with a rounded rim, It probably belongs to the end of the third or 
fourth century. (Proc., vol. xx, p. 136.) 

66, Fithie, Farnell—Barth-house—In 1868, in the Quarry Park field on 
the farm of Fithie, an earth-house was discovered, about 12 feet in 
length, 34 feet wide at the entrance and 6 feet at the farther end. The 
height was from 4 feet to 6 feet. Bones of animals were scattered on 
the floor, and pieces of a Sigillata bowl, D. 37, blackened by fire. 
The bowl had been decorated with large medallions and panels in the 
style of Cinnamus. It belongs to the second century. (Proc. yol. 
viii. p. 478) 

67. Kingoldrum, near Airlie—Burial—Dr Anderson notes the find on 
this site about 1843 of a small glass vessel in a cist with an unburnt 
interment. It contained a bronze vessel, a small chain of bronze, and 
asmall cruciform mounting of the same metal showing traces of enamel. 
‘The objects have apparently been lost. (Proc., vol, xx. p, 139.) 

68. Piteur, Coupar-Angus—Barth-house.—This earth-house, which is 
situated on the farm of Pitcur, 24 miles from Coupar-Angus, was dis 
covered in 1878, It was of large size, the main gallery measuring 190 
feet. The most of the relies found, which included a Roman coin, have 
disappeared, but some pieces of Roman pottery from among the finds 
were preserved by Mr Graham Menzies, the owner of the site, and were 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland at the time of the 
discovery. These belonged to the side of a Sigillata bowl, D. 37 (fig. 66), 
‘The decoration was in panels. Under an ovolo border, left to right — 
small medallion with a bird facing right, beneath it a hare facing left 
above two rings; a figure of Apollo bearing a palm, beneath it a dog 
running to left; the subject of the first panel repeated, but the bird 
facing left; demi-medallion with lion bounding to right and beneath it 
five rings, and lower still a smaller lion moving to right; first panel 
repeated; panel imperfect, with figure of a naked man. The bow! 
appears to have been Lezonx ware of the second century. Fragments 
of at least two other bowls, and a portion ef the lip of a vessel 
of ordinary coarse native pottery were found. (Proc, vol. xxxiv. 
p. 202) 

60. Pitour—Earth-house—Another earth-house was discovered on this 
farm in 1863. A few relics from it were deposited in the National 
Museum, including two fragments of Sigillata. One of these belongs to 
a bowl, D, 37 (fig. 1, no. 7), Beneath an ovolo border, in the centre is a 
flute of Pan; on the right, part of « small medallion; on the left, part of a 
floral scroll. The other fragment belonged to a comparatively small, thin 
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globular vessel (fig. 1, no. 8). It has been decorated in barbotine with 
ccrolls, A somewhat similar design is to be found on a vase at Ochringen.! 
Tt is probably from Rheinzabern. (Proc, vol. v. p. 82) 

70. Teating, Dundiee—Earth-howse—This earth-house was discovered in 
1871 near the house of Tealing, not far from Dundee. The earth-house 
was of considerable size, being 80 feet in length, The finds recorded 








Vig, O4 Part of Sigillata Bowl, Pitour, Angus. 


include animal bones, ten querns, and “a piece of Samian ware.” It is 
not known where these finds are now. (Prov., vol. x. p. 237.) 

ZL. West Grange of Conan—Earth-house.—The site of this construction 
lies about 5 miles north-west of Arbroath, It stands about 400 to 500 feet 
above sea-lovel, and lies at no great distance from the coast. Tt con- 
sisted of a curved underground passage, 46 feet in length, from which a 
passage, 20 feet long, gives access to a circular beehive chamber 10 feet 
in diameter. The finds included animal bones, a stone vessel, part of a 
quorn, a bronze needle, and three pieces of a Roman ampho: 

ide, and handle. (Proc., vol. iv. p. 492) 











+ O.-1., Oeheingen, Tat. IV. fg. 6.15, 
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Aberdeenshire. 


. Brackenbraes, Terriff—In the course of constructing the railway- 
line from Banff to Turriff, between 1855 and 1857, in eutting through a 
sandy hillock a Roman glass bottle (fig. 67) was found. After passing 
through various hands, it came into the possession of Mrs Duff Dunbar 











lass Bottle, Hrackenlraes, 





FS.A.Scot., who exhibited it to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 
1930, ‘The bottle is of greenish glass, und measures ) inches in height. 
It is shaped like a mason's mallet, with a single handle. (Proc., vol. lxiv. 
p. 47.) 

73. Cairnhill, Monquhitter—Burial,—In 1804, in trenching the site of a 
cairn on the farm of Cairnbill, there was found within the cirenlar ring 
of stones which had formed the basal boundary of the cairn an approxi- 
mately circular chamber. To the east of it lay two stone-lined cists; an 
oblong pit or grave was also discovered. On removing the end-stone of 
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one of the cists the workmen discovered a number of objects. A further 
search on the site the following day brought to light more relies. Many 
of them were natural objects, pebbles of different material; but with 
them were two flint implements, « ring of jet, and the following, 
illustrated in fig. 7, two small balls of green glass ornamented 
with white spirals, a portion of an armlet of vitreous paste, a large 
hend of vitreous paste, nearly three-quarters of a flattened sphere, 
2) inches in its longer and 1j inch in its shorter diameter. The colour 
ia reddish brown, variegated with whitish streaks imitating agate, the 
core n dark blue, almost black, as shown in section, A medallion of 
glnss paste, oval in form, 1} inch by 1} inch, of three layers, white 
between an upper and an under layer of black. ‘The edges are bevelled, 
and the upper sido and edges are polished, Lastly, a paste intaglio with 


ese) 


Vig 04 Playing: mon nnd allver p 











vanwular Brooch, Woalkmill, Aberdeenshle. 





‘a figure of a faun, ‘The intaglio is also an oval, measuring 1] inch by 
1} inch, ‘The under layer is of a brownish hue; the upper lnyer, left 
only ns. moulding round the field, is a pale blue. The figure is that of 
a youthful faun, in an erect attitude poised on the left foot. Over the 
right arm bangs a panther’s skin; the left hand holds a thyrsus. (Proc, 
vol, xxxvi. p. 675.) 

74. Waulkmill, Tarland—Sepulehral Deposit—In 1898, in digging in 
a sandbank, various objects were found under circumstances which 
suguest that they were associated with one or more interments. Among 
the objects were part of a set of playing-men. Of these, the National 
Museum possesses six of reddish brown and light brown quartzite, two 
complete pieces of dark blue translucent glass, and portions of two 
others, and two of vitreous paste. ‘Three colours moulded together are 
employed in these—greenish blue, yellow, and brown. With them was 
‘a amall penannular brooch of silver (fig. 68). ‘There was nlso found a very 
unusual bronze cup (now in the collection of Dr J, Graham Callander), 
with a long, straight everted rim springing from a globular body, 
decorated with studs having sharp conical heads, The cup shows a 
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striking resemblance to some of the large globular eauldvons preserved 
in the National Collection, (Proc., vol. xxix. p. 213; vol. xlix. p. 208,) 


Moray. 

75. Clovesea—Cave—This site, known as the Sculptors Cave, lies 6 
miles north of Elgin, on the south shore of the Moray Firth. The relies 
found during the excavation of the cave in 1930 indicate an occupation 
which must have commenced in the Bronze Age and continued down to 
the latter half of the fourth century. They include many bones, both 
of animals and of human beings, bronze pins, ponannular brooches, toilet 
instruments, beads of glass, amber, and jet. Two hundred and twenty 











1 2 3 


Pig. 60, Brooches foand on the Culbin Sands, Moray. (1) 


coins were found, for the most part barbarous imitations of Late Roman 
typos. ‘Ten senuine coins are dated nearly to the middle of the fourth 
century, ‘Thetr limits are—a.v. 337 to 354, Roman pottery was presen 
Five pieces belonged to Sigillnta vessels—four from decorated bowls, 
1.37, and one a fragment of the rim of a cup, D. 35; all of these probably 
date from the Antonine period. There was the rim of a polished wheel- 
made cooking-pot, likewise of second-century type; some fragments of 
black soft ware, and of ware of «yellowish colour. (Proc, vol. Ixv. p. 177.) 

76. Culbin Sands.—From this site a few fragmentary relics have been 
picked up, which may be classified as Roman. One small fragment of 
the rim and side of a bowl or cup of light-coloured glass, 5 inches to 
Ginches in diameter, ornamented with two bands of vitreous paste laid 
over the outer surface; fragment of the hollow rim of a yessel of amber 
glass similar to those found at Newstead; fragments of light-coloured 
glass, with three thread-like ribs of blue glass on the outer surface. 
Phere are also a few brooches. One is of the trumpet shape (fig. 69, 
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no, 1), It has a dise-like ornament on the bow, and is possibly early. 
‘A second brooch (no. 2) with a short stem and a comparatively long, 
hollow cross-piece, which contains the spring for the pin, is probably 
‘a second-century type. No.3 and another closely resembling it appears 
to be imitated from provincial Roman brooches, but it is not easy to 
assign them to any definite period. In addition to the above there is 
a small bronze collar such as is often employed at the base of the 
loop on the head of a brooch. (Proe,, vol. xxv. p. 484.) 

77. Lochside, Spynie.—Tho National Museum has a 
trumpet-shaped brooch from this site. It is ornamented 
with enamel; on either side of the head the decoration 
takes the form of a ériskelé in blue with red spots 
(fig, 70). 

Tia. Shores of the Moray Firth—In 1851, Mr Patrick 
Chalmers exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries a very 
fine crossbow brooch of gilded bronze 3 inches in length 
found on the shores of the Moray Firth, probably dating 
from the fourth century (fig. 36, no. 4), A replien is 
preserved in the National Museum, 








Sutherland, 


78 Carm-liath, Dunrobin—Broch—This broch is situe 
. ated about 1} mile east of Dunrobin Castle, The finds 
ME ake Meant! included mortaré and querns, dises of sandstone and 
» Soynie, shale, steatite cups, a long-handled comb, a whalebone 
Moy. it)” elub, two plates of bronze, marked in lines with the pane 
end of a hammer on both sides; a much-rusted iron blade, fragments of 
course native pottery. Ontside the broch was found a silver brooch (fig, 
36, nos. 5 and 6)3 inches long, In shape it is cruciform, the arms short, 
the bow unusually heavy and deep. The stem ix decorated with spirals 
and serrated projections, evidently derived from the cusped ornament 
of a fourth-century brooch. (Arch, Scot. vol. v. p. 102.) 

70, Helmsdate.—A remarkable hoard of seven bronze vessels (fig. 17) 
came to light here in 1868 during the progress of railway works, Five 
of the dishes were round and somewhat shallow bowls, and two were 
colanders, They lay at the back of a large earth-fast boulder, about a 
foot below the surface, The smaller of the two colanders seems to be 
of the ordinary hemispherical shape, but it has lost its handle. Tt is 
described as having been riveted to a handle of iron or wood, and 
four rivets for its attachment remain; this may indicate the repair of a 
broken handle. The bowl has a diameter of 4} inches, and is 1} inch 
deep. The other colander is a remarkable dish. It has over all a 
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diameter of about 9} inches, and it is 2} inches deep. The vessel has 
a rim 3} inches in breadth, which is decorated with a double cheyron 
pattern punched from above. In the bottom of the dish the perforations 
take the form of a six-pointed star enclosed in a circle, while beyond it 
and reaching to the inner rim are two zones of scroll work. It was doubt- 
lesa intended to be used with one of the shallower bowls which were 
found with it. These were of varying sizes, ‘The smallest measures 
6) inches to 6] inches diameter, and is about 2} inches deep. ‘The next 
in size is 7) inches dinmeter by 2} inches deep. The third is about 
8} inches diameter and 2 inches deep. The fourth, somewhat irregular 
in form, is from 9} inches to 10} inches diameter, and 34 i 
3} inches deep. The above measurements were taken when the vessels 
were shown at the Glasgow Exhibition in 1911, But there remains one 
of the same shallow type, but slightly larger, which was in too fragile 
a condition to allow of its being sent with the rest of the hoard. It is 
described as thin all over, and having had a rim, probably of iron, 
tk inch thick, of which the rivets remain, It is about 10 inches in 
diameter and’3 inches in depth. ‘The find is preserved in the Museum 
at Dunrobin, Golspie. (Proc, vol, xx. p. 2M, pl. xvi.) 

















Caithness. 


80, Everley Broch, Canishy—This broch, with the three others which 
follow, is situated on a strip of the eastern coast-line of Caithness, on 
which nine of these structures were excavated by the late Sir Francis 
Tress Barry, Bart. ‘The relies consisted of pins and needles of bone, 
stone vessels, pounders, polishers and whetstones, whorls and dises, all 
of stone; also six fragments of pottery. ‘wo of these pieces are of 
Sigillata, both from decorated bowls, one of which formed part of a 
earinated bowl, D, 2 (fig. 1, no, 2). It shows the moulding dividing the 
upper from the lower zone of decoration. Above it are remains of a 
tendril enclosing « figure of an animal running to right; below it is a 
line of S-shaped ornament. ‘The second fragment is also possibly early, 
but it is too much rubbed to be certain. ‘There is also a small piece of 
the hollow rim of an amber-coloured glass vessel, (Proc., vol. xxxv. 
p. 142; vol. xliii, p. 16. 

81, Keiss Broch, Keise,—The finds include weaving-combs of deer-horn, 
pointed implements, spoon-shaped implements, a hammer-head, borers, 
and other objects of bone showing signs of use, a jet ring, a portion of 
‘a glass armlet, and three fragments of Sigillata, All the three lust 
have come from decorated bowls. ‘The largest from a bowl, D. 37, shows 
panel decoration (fig. 1, no. 3). The central panel has a leaf in a 
below it is « navette-shaped ornament; on the right, a figure of Venus, 
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‘The panels on the left are imperfect. A second fragment is from 
another hemispherical bowl; little of the decoration remains, but it 
has probably had wreath decorations (no. 5). Both pieces appear to 
date from the second century. The third fragment is much worn. 
There were also found two fragments of a vase of thin white ware, 
with a black, rather metallic surface, with white slip decoration (no. 6). 
‘This appears to be Rhenish ware. The stone objects included whorls, 
polishers, a cup, and three lamps, and also a series of pebbles, with spots 
and lines painted on their surfaces. One portion of an iron implement 
was found. (Proc. vol. xxxv. p. 122; vol. xliii. p. 11.) 

82. Nybster Broch, Wick.—The finds included a long-handled bone 
comb, portions of quernstones, saddle querns, with one small piece of 
the side of decorated Sigillata, Bowl 37 (fig. 1, no. 4), showing part of 
a circle and an ornament resembling a double acanthus leaf. (Proc., vol. 
xxxv. p. 139) 

83. oud Broch, Keiss—In character the finds resembled those from 
the two preceding sites, and inelnded a small fragment of a decorated 
Sigillata bowl, showing only the foot of a Bigure, and two pieces of 
brownish pottery, a sandstone dise with markings on both sides, suggest- 
ing an inscription, rubbing stones, querns, and stone vessels. (Proc. 
vol. xxv. p. 131.) 











Orkney. 

84, Burray, Island of—East Broch—There were found several stone 
vessels, including one apparently a lamp, a bone scoop, and a cup made 
of a vertebra of » whale, long-handled and double-edged combs, bone 
pins, a bronze pin, and “a small fragment of Samian ware.” (Arch. Scot., 
vol. v. p. 86.) 

85, Kirkwall, Bishop's Castle—In 1872, Mr A. G. Geoghan exhibited at 
a meeting of the Royal Briti hacological Institute a Roman fibula 
found at “Bishop's Castle, Orkney.” This may refer to Kirkwall or pos- 
sibly to Birsay. It is described as resembling in a general fashion a 
harp-shaped enamelled fibula found at Risingham, Northumberland, 
figured by Dr Brace in his Roman Wall, 3rd ed., p. 431. This is a trumpet 
brooch. There is no further information as to this find. (Journ. Arch. 
Inst., vol. xxix. p. 274.) 

86, Mid-Howe, Westness, Island of Rowsay—Broch.—In the course of 
recent excavations on this broch, Mr Walter G. Grant discovered four 
pieces of reddish-brown pottery belonging to a jar of wheel-made pottery, 
and a portion of the remains of a bronze ladle. ‘The pottery very closely 
resembles that found at the Broch of Okstrow. The objects are in the 
possession of Mr Grant. 

87. Okstrow, Biryay—Broch—In 1875, Mr Henry Leask presented to the 
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National Museum of Antiquities a collection of objects from the Broch 
‘of Okstrow (Haugster How), comprising hammer-stones, a stone cup 
or vessel, lamps of stone, Ioug-handled combs of bone, a bone playing- 
‘man, a pin, whorls both of bone and sandstone, a pin and a penannular 
brooch, both of bronze, also a bronze handle probably for a wooden 
tankard, and fragments of a somewhat coarse Sigillata bowl, D. 45, 
which show holes drilled for the insertion of lead clamps. The bow! 
probably dates from the late second or third century. There is also a 
small portion of the bottom of another vessel of the same ware, and 
two fragments belonging to a Roman beaker or jar of reddish-brown 
ware. (Proc, vols. vii. p. 64 and xi. p. 81.) 

88. Westray, Island of—Burial.—In 18%7 the bottom and a few frag- 
ments of the lip of a glass vessel, now in the National Museum, were 
presented by the Rev. Dr Brunton. They formed part of a eup found 
ina cist in the Island of Westray. ‘The cup is said to have been quite 
entire when found, but was broken after it had been brought to Edin- 
burgh. ‘The glass is very thin and light. The bottom has been fint, 
with a low circular footstand like a saucer, and having also a smaller 
concentric ring within the exterior ring which surrounds the base. It 
belongs to the same class as the cup from Airlie. Probably third or 
fourth century. See Angus, No. 65, (Proc. vol. xx. p. 138, fig. 2.) 














Ross anid Cromarty. 


80, Berie, Loch Roag—Island of Lewis—Picked up by Dr J. Graham 
Callander from a kitehen-midden a small fragment of the rim of 
decorated Sigillata bowl, D. 37. Remains of earth-houses had been noted 
in the vicinity. (Proe,, vol. xlix. p. 11.) 


Inverness-shire, 


0, Dores.—In the National Collection is a hinged brooch 3 inches in 
length (fig. 36, no. 1), the bow formed by a flat piece of bronze with a knob 
‘at the foot, which was found at Dores in this county. It has a well- 
defined catch-plate. This belongs to the class of the Aucissa brooches 
and is typologically one of the earliest of the fibul found in Scotland. 

91. North Uist, Island of, Bac-Mhic-Connain, Vallay—Karth-house.— 
A piece of Sigillata was found here in an earth-house, The house 
contained a furnace, six small clay crucibles, clay moulds, some slag, 
and a very few metal objects, the tools and implements being pre- 
dominantly of bone. (Proc, vol. lvi. p. 12) 

02. Skye, Island of, Dun-an-lardhard — Broch.—This broch. was ex- 
cavated in 1914, It stands on a peninsula, practically an island, 2 miles 
north-west of Dunvegan Castle. Native pottery was plentiful, and there 
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were also whetstones, rubbing stones, a quern stone, iron refuse, a 
necklace of fifty-nine amber beads, and several beads of glass and 
vitreous paste, including a yellow bead of a type which has been found 
at Traprain; there was also a portion of an armlet of steatite. At the 
lowest excavation level, almost on the rock, an object in terra-cotta was 
discovered, 2 inches long, 1} inch broad, 1} inch high (fig. 1)—apparently 
intended to represent a bale or package of skins or some such mer- 
chandise, bound longitudinally, and again transversely with a strong 
cord. The object is hollow. (Proc., vol. xlix. p. 57.) 








DDENDA. 


Three finds of importance which haye been brought to my notice 
too late for insertion in their proper place in this Inventory may be 
added here:— 


Midlothian. 


Castle Law—Earth-house—In 1932 Professor V. Gordon Childe exca- 
vated an Earth-honse in Castle Law fort on the Pentland Hills (Inventory 
of Monuments in Midlothian, No. 102), ‘The Castle Law fort stands at an 
elevation of about 1000 fect above sea-level. It is defended by a double 
line of earthen ramparts and rock-cut ditches, to 
which a third line is added on the north and south- 
western sides. The earth-house was built in a section 
of the inner ditch near the north-eastern entrance: 
it was thus probubly a secondary construetion. In it 
Professor Childe found two pieces of Sigillata, frag- 
ments of blue glass, a bronze Late Celtie mounting, 
and a brooch with black and red enamel decorati 
Moredun, near Gilmerton—Burial—In 1903 8 cist, 
composed of sandstone slabs was uncovered in a field 
called the Leat Hill. It was found to contain the 
remains of two skeletons, a bow-shaped brooch (lig, 
71), « ving brooch or buekle, and the head of a pin 
with open circular head, all of iron, A portion of 
cloth was found adhering to the first of these brooches, 
indicating that the bodies had been buried in some 
kind of clothing or wrapping. The type of pin has 
Fig. 71. Iron Brooch een diseovered at Gallanach, Argyll [No. 63), in 
Miliouiaa Gy Sssociation with Sigillata, The same type of pin is 
present in the find from Norrie’s Law, Fifeshire. ‘The 

burial is assigned to the second century. (Proc,, vol. xxxvili, p. 432) 
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Midlothian.—There is in the National Museum a stylus of bronze 
with its metal ease (fig. 72). The ease is 10 inches in length, Tt was 
formerly in the collection of Baron Clark of Penicuik. It is described 
and illustrated by Gordon, who states that it was found “within an 
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Fig. 7% Stylus of bronze with its motal ease, Midlothian. 





old Roman sepulture, or ea 


n the County of Edinburgh.” (A. Gordon, 
Itinerarium Sep 


ntrionale, p, 117, ple Ls figs. 14 and 15.) 





In conclusion I have to express my grateful thanks to many friends 
and spondents to whom [am indebted for assistance in the pre- 
paration of this paper. ‘To Mr J, Graham Callander, LL.D., Director, and 
wards, Assistant Keeper, of the National Museum of 
es, Edinburgh, both of whom have taken infinite pains in 
helping my examination of the collections under their chargo and in 
the preparation of illustrations. 'To Mr John Mathieson, late of the 
Ordnance Survey department, for laying down on the map the sites 
detailed in the Inventory. To Sir George Macdonald, K.0.B., for reading 
the proofs and for much helpful criticism, ‘To my brother Mr A, 0, 
Curle, 0.V.0., Mr R. ©. Bosanquet, Mr Erie Birley, Miss M. V. Taylor, 
Mr Ian A, Richmond, Dr Cyril Fox, and Professor James Ritehie, all of 
whom have placed their expert knowledge at my disposal. ‘To Professor 
Emil Kriiger of Trier for information as to the Filsen find, To Monsieur 
Raymond Lantier of Saint-Germain-en-Laye for communicating the 
results of his study of the marble head found at Hawkshaw. Lastly, to 
Mr Donald E. Horne, Curator of the Duke of Sutherland's Museum, Dun- 
robin, the Trustees of the Lindsay Institute, Lanark, and of the Dick 
Institute, Kilmarnock, all of whom have facilitated my task. 
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Monpay, 11th April 1932, 


Tue Ricwr Hoy. Sm HERBERT E, MAXWELL, Baw 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A,Scor., in the Chair, 








ig been taken, the following were elected Fellows: 





Rican AryswortH, Author and Lecturer, Longmead, 54 Lauderdale Avenue, 
Cleveleys, near Blackpool. 

Colonel P. J, BLAIR, 9 Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh, 

Witttam ConNent, 336 Main Street, Ri 

E, B, Croors, F.C.1.L, Dundurn, Whitecraigs, Renfrewshire. 

Rev. J. PRINGL CRosenove, M.A., Minister of St Cohnac’s and St Ninian's, 
‘The Manse, Marine Place, Rothesay, Bute, 

Rov. Ewen Fraser, Urray East Manse, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, 

Miss MARY Prock, M.A., Meikleriggs, Mossley Hill Road, South, Garston, 
Liverpool. 

Councillor Witam Ret, MBE, Dia, 
Angus, 

Parriok WYNDHAM Montay TummrLanp, Dryburgh Abbey, St Boswells, 

Rey. Canon Jomy Wikinson, ‘The Parsonage, Ballater. 

















P., 8 Douglas Terrace, West Ferry, 





‘The following objects were exhibited :— 


A dragonesque Fibula of Bronze (fig. 1) measur- 
ig 17 inch in length, On the body are two large 
three-sided cloisons filled with blue enamel, and 
in the head, and opposite end, are two small 
inlays of similar enamel, one near the 
1 the other near the point of the snout. 
Found in the Roman fort at Newstead, Rox- 
burghshire. Since being exhibited this brooch has 
been acquired by the National Museum. 
Photograph of a flat Bronze Axe measuring 4} 
inches in length and 2, inches in breadth (fig, 2). 
Found at Glenboltichal, near Comrie, Perthshire. 























Fig.1,DryonesqueFibula ‘The following Donations to the Museum were 

of Brome from Se" announced and thanks voted to the Donors:— 

tb, (1) By the East Lorian Couxry Councu., 
Fragments of a Sculptured Rock from the Quarry on Traprain Law, 

East Lothian. 


DONATIONS 'TO THE MUSEU! 





(2) By HLM, Orrice or Works, 
Casts of the Sculptured Rock at Traprain Quarry. 


(3) By Jouw A. Farrury, Lauriston Castle, 
Inverness Special Constable's 
Baton of Wood, with a brass capsule 
‘at each end. It measures 3f inches 
in length, On one end is engraved 
INV", and on the other CONSTABLE. 
Sand Dredger of Ivory, measur- 
ing 2; inches in height and 1} inches 
in greatost: diameter. 











(4) By The Right Hon, Viscount 
‘TRAPRAIN, 

Bead of black Glass, with blotches 
of red, white, yellow, and g 
laid on the surface, measuring § 
inch in diameter and j inch in thick- 
ness, 

Flat Ring of Shale or Jet, measur- 
ing IY inch in diameter, slightly 
imperfect. 

‘Two Bronze Rings, measu: 
inch and } inch in diameter, 

Ball of Coprolite, All found near 
the Quarry on Traprain Law, East 
Lothian. 
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‘The following Donations to the 
Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors» 


(1) By A. 
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(2) By Ricnanp Quick, P.S.A.S 


Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art 
Vol. xi, No. 1. 








dallery and Museum, Bournemouth. 
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(8) By Professor Dr Exyst Fannicius, Hon. F,S,A.Scot., the Author, 
Obergerm.—Raet, Limes des Roemerreiches, Strecke 7-9—Der 


Obergermanische Limes von Miltenberg am Main bis zum Haghot bei 
Welzheim. Berlin und Leipzig, 1981. 





(4) By Tae Skorerary, Manx Museum, 
The Journal of the Manx Museum, Vol. ii., No. 





(5) By Professor V. Gorvon Cuttox, B.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 
Hallstattzeit, and Kupfer und Friihbronzezeit, Stockholm, 1931 and 
1982. Ee 
(6) By H.M, Goversmuns, 


Acts of the Lords of Council in Public Affi 
burgh, 1032. 


1501-1554. Edin- 









() By J. Granam Cautaspes 


Les Frandes en Archéologie Pri 
denne, Paris, 1982, 


.D., .S.A.Soot, 
torique, by A, Vayson de Pra- 





It was announced that the following Purchases had been made for 
the Library 





Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 100 to 1626, 
Edited by Marguerite Wood, Ph.D. Edinburgh, 1931. 

Early English Ornament. By J. Bréndsted. London and Copen- 
hagen, 1924. 

Manuel d'Archdologie Préhistorique, Celtique et Gullo-Romaine—V. 
Archéologie Gallo-Romaine, By Albert Grenier, Paris, 1931. 

Reallexikon. Band XV.—Register, Berlin, 1982. 

La Belgique Ancienne, Catalogue Deseriptif et Raisonné, I1,—Les 
Ages du Métal, Brussels, 1931, 





The following Communications were read:— 
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UNRECORDED URNS FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF SCOTLAND. By 
J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, LL.D., F.S.A.Scor., 


DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OP ANTIQUITIES, 


Crvgrary Ux rnom Toxstpr Woop, MipLorHiay. 


On the Gth May last (1931) Mr John Smail noticed the side of an 
urn appearing just under the surface soil at the eastern face of Toxside 





Le. > 6 


tu. 2, $inches, 





Fig. 1. Cinerary Urn found in Toxside Wood, Midlothian, 


in the wood of that name, near Gladhouse Reservoir, Mid- 
With the assistance of a fellow-workman, Mr James Bryden, 
he was able to extract the urn from the cavity in which it had been 


buried without further breakage. The urn was banded over to Mr 
James C. Kay, one of our Fellows, who informed me of the discovery 
and motored me to the site. 
The urn (fig. 1) stood in an inverted position, 12 inches belo 
surface of the ground, and contained a considerable amount of calc 
VOL. LXV1 26 
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human bones. There were about 3 inches of dark compacted soil in 
the mouth of the vessel. Formed of dirty brown clay, the urn is of the 
cinerary type, with a heavy overhanging rim, Tt is of unusual shape 
and quite unsymmetrical, Below the overhanging rim it widens to 
‘@ pronounced shoulder and then contracts to a narrow base. It is 
nnornamented, and a small part of the rim is wanting. The vessel 
measures 14] inches in height, 124 inches in diameter externally at the 
mouth, 13} inches at the lower part of the overhanging rim, 14] inches 
fat the shoulder, and 5 inches across the base. The lip is almost flat 
and measures 4} inch in breadth, 

‘A small fragment of what seems to have been another cinerary urn 
of red clay, measuring only 1f, inch by j inch and {} inch in thickness, 
which showed two horizontal cord impressions on the outside, was found 
amongst the dark material removed from the cavity in which the first urn 
was buried, and two small fragments of a bronze awl, measuring }7 inch 
and ;; inch in length, amongst the calcined bones in the urn, 

















Professor Alex. Low, M.D., F.S.A.Scot., has examined the remains and 
has kindly supplied the following report:— 

“The bones are from a burial by cremation and for the most part 
are in small pieces, 

“All the larger pieces which ean be recognised are human, and as 
there are no duplicate parts, are such as could belong to one person. 

“There are some thirty-six pieces of the skull bones; the flat bones 
of the cranium being especially represented as well 
upper and lower jaws with tooth sockets. Quite a 
pieces show open sutures and one piece shows the basilar suture of the 
skull, still unossified, indicating an individual under twenty-five years 
of age. 

“Pieces of vertebrae can be identified and numerous pieces of the 
limb bones—upper and lower ends of both arm and forearm bones, the 
heads and pieces of lower ends of both thigh-bones, as also pieces of 
shafts of leg bones. The ends of these are all completely ossified, small 
and delicate, so that one might infer that we are dealing with the 
skeletal remains of a woman of from twenty to twenty-five years 
of age. 

“The total weight of bony pieces is two pounds. It is of interest to 
note how thoroughly the bones have been calcined; chemical analysis 
shows only a trace of organic matter—about 02 per cent. instead of some 
30 per cent. Organic matter is remarkably persistent in bones, in short- 
cist burials by inhumation the bones give some 25 per cent. of organic 
matter still present. 
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“Pieces of wood-charcoal, the larger up to half an inch in length, are 
found among the bones. Professor A. W. Borthwick of the Forestry 
Department, Aberdeen University, kindly examined the pieces of char- 
coal, and reports that the structure can still be made out without 
sectioning so that he ean identify Birch and Elm.” 






Foop-vessEt. rrom Cockenztr, East Lorian. 


On the 8th June Inst the Rey. Thomas Osborne, F.S.AScot., brought 
into the Museum a food-vessel which had been found a few days before 


U2 Finches 


Fig. 2. Food-yessel from Cockenaie, East Lothian. 


at Winton Park, Cockenzie, Hast Lothian, where a number of houses had 
just been erected under a new housing scheme. The same afternoon 
I visited the site with Mr Osborne, and obtained the details of the 
discovery from Mr David H. Allan, who had rescued the yessel and 
suggested that it should be sent in to the Museum, 

In digging a trench for a drain that runs parallel to and about 3 
feet west of the gable of 20 Winton Park, about 6 feet from the north- 
west corner of the building, at a depth of 15 inches below the surface, 
the corner of a small cist, formed of brown sandstone slabs, was 
encountered. On displacing one of these stones, the interior of the cist 
was exposed, and the urn was found lying in the south corner. In 
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addition were a quantity of cremated human bones and some small 
pieces of charcoal. No other relies were found. 

Of small dimensions, the cist was almost a cube, measuring 16 inches 
in length, 14 inches in breadth, and 16 inches in depth, The four slabs 
forming the sides measured from 1} inch to 2 inches in thickness, and 
the two slabs with which it was covered were rather thicker. The 
grave was not paved, 

The urn (fig. 2), as already stated, is of the food-vessel type. It i 
in a good state of preservation, only a small piece of the rim being 
awanting. Formed of a reddish clay with a considerable admixture of 
rather large crushed stone, it measures 5} inches in height, 5} inches 
in diameter externally at the mouth, 6), inches at the shoulder, and 
2j inches at the base. It has a vertical rim with a slight moulding at 
its junction with the tapering lower part. The top of the lip, which is 
{ inch thick, is sharply bevelled downwards towards the inside and is 
decorated with three concentric lines formed by the impressions of a 
twisted cord. On the outer edge of the rim are yertical indentations, 
and below this, but separated by three horizontal cord impressions, at 
the shoulder, are similar marks, The space between the lower two 
lines of impressions are filled with reversed hatched triangles, Just 
under the shoulder are four horizontal cord lines with large hanging 
hatched triangles below, and round the base are other four cord lines. 











Snort Cisr ar Auryre, Moraysurre, 

In July last I received a telephone message from Sir Alister Gordon 
Cumming, Bart., of Altyre, saying that a stone-lined grave containing 
fragments of pottery and bones had been discovered on his estate, and 
that he was sending on the relies to the National Museum. As I 
expected to be in the North during the following week it was arranged 
thnt I should visit the site. Accordingly I went there on the 9th July and 
met Sir Alister, who took me to the place and furnished me with the 
details of the discovery as well as providing me with the photograph 
which is reproduced in fig. 3. 

‘The burial was exposed through the removal of gravel from a sand- 
pit near the west side of the Loch of Blairs, some 2h miles, as the crow 
flies, south-south-west of Forres, on undulating ground at an elevation 
of about 150 feet above sea-level. ‘The grave, which had been dug into 
coarse sandy gravel, was formed of four stone slabs set on edge, with 
a large stone cover, the sides and ends of which projected well beyond 
the chamber, ‘The top of the cover-stone lay from 12 inches to 18 
below the surface of the ground, With its main axis lying 72° east of 
north magnetic, approximately north-east by south and south-west by 
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north, the cist measured 2 feet 7 inches in length, 1 foot 8 inches in 
breadth, and 1 foot 9 inches in depth internally. The cover, which 
was oblong in shape, measured 4 feet 9 inches in length, 2 feet 7 inches 
in breadth, and 11 inches in thickness, As the grave had been examined 
by taking out the slab at the exposed southern end, and the cover had 
not been removed, the exact dimensions of the side and end slabs could 
not be ascertained, but so far as could be seen they measured about 
4 inches in thickness. All the slabs 
consisted of a coarse grit. In cover- 
ing in the grave a number of large 
water-worn pebbles had been placed 
on the cover-stone. The end slab, 
which was removed for the purpose 
of examining the grave, has been re- 
placed, and it is Sir Alister’s intention 
to leave the cist im situ, and fence it 
in, 

When opened there were about 10 
inches of gravel in the grave, and a 
small quantity of incinerated human 
bones, including a bit of the skull, were 
found in this deposit. In the most 
northerly corner were some fragments 
ofa Bronze Age urn, while on thesurface 
of the gravel, at the south-western end, 
were a number of pebbles, up to 1 inch 
in greatest diameter, partially covered 
with a white, limy deposi 

All that remains of the urn, which 
is a food-vessel, are a wall and n 
fragment, 44 inches in length and 2j inches in height, and a few more 
negligible shards. It has a vertical rim measuring 2 inches in height, 
a tapering lower part, and a lip bevelled downwards towards the inside. 
It had measured 4] inches in diameter externally at the mouth, and the 
wall is { inch thick. 

Made of brown ware, the yessel is encircled by a raised moulding, 
1 inch below the rim. It is ornamented by impressions of a thin blunt 
instrument pressed into the clay at a very acute angle. One row set 
radially appears on the top of the brim, and the whole of the wall 
seems to have been covered by horizontal rows not quite parallel, four 
being above the moulding; three rows are seen on a shard from the 
lower part of the vessel. 














Fig. Cist at Tosh of Blairs, Morayshire, 
‘showing end slab slightly displaced, 
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Foop-vessen axp Crverary Urs rrom Kerrera, ARGYLL. 

A good many years ago Mr Dugald Maclsaac, Oban, excavated an 

artificial mound at Slaterach, Kerrera, Argyll, ‘Two short cists, formed 

of slabs set on edge, were unearthed, one containing a food-vessel and 

the other a cinerary urn. The graves lay practically alongside each 
other, a few feet apart, 

One grave, measuring 4 feet 5 inches in length, 1 foot 3 inches in 








L 5 : F hychas 


Fig. 4. Pood-vessel trom Kerrera, Argyll. 


breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches in depth, contained a food-vessel (fig. 4) of 
brownish-yellow ware, measuring 4] inches in height, 6 inches in external 
diameter at the mouth, 6 inches at the shoulder, and about 3 inches 
across the base, The vessel is encircled by two mouldings, each of 
which is decorated by a single row of, maggot impressions. A similar 
line of these markings appears under the rim. The rest of the wall is 
decorated by transverse rows of broad roulette impressions about 3 inch 
apart. On the top of the lip, which is bevelled sharply on the inside, 
are maggot impressions set radially, More than three-quarters of the 
vessel survives. Seven water-rolled pebbles of cream-coloured quartzite 
were also found in the cist. 

The other grave, which was also formed of slabs set on edge, 
measured 3 feet 3 inches in length, 2 feet in breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches 
in depth. It contained a cinerary urn (fig. 5) of brownish-yellow clay, 
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measuring 7} inches in height, 5} inches in external diameter at the 
mouth, 6} inches at the widest part, and 3) inches across the base. It is 
encircled slightly above the centre by a single cordon, the upper part 
being nearly vertical. The top of the rim, which is | inch brond, is 
bevelled on the inside und decorated by impressions of a triangular 
pointed instrument, forming zigzag line in false relief. On the 





diseat 2 inches. 
Fig. & Cinerary Urn from Kermera, Aner 


exterior of the wall are incised hatched lozenge patterns, a large 
lozenge in the centre, with the lower and upper halyes of other two 
just under the rim and above the base, ‘The vessel has been restored, 
and about three-quarters of it survive, 


Crvexary Urx rRom AvLpyocu, ABERDEENSHIRE, 

In our Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 157, there are recorded a number of 
cirenlar foundations (hut-cireles) and small cairns on the Gallow Hill, 
Auldyoch, Auchterless, Aberdeenshire. On the O.S. 6-inch map, Aber- 
deenshire, xvii, N.E., within an area of less than a mile wide, round 
what is now the farm of Auldyoch, there are noted “Remains of Picts’ 
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Houses” (hut-circles) in three places, and “Tumuli,” where human 
remains have been found, in two places. Fragments of urns were 
found in several of the cairns, and “portions of three nearly complete, 


Luft 2 Finches, 


Fig. & Cineraty Urn from Auldyoch, 
Auchterless, 





The urn is of very 








with a quantity of calcined bones 
and bone-earth,” were preserved, and 
in 1871 were in Knockleith House 
pieces of a fourth were sent to Hat- 
ton Castle, but the writer of the 
paper in our Proceedings apparently 
had not seen them. Two of those 
at Knockleith House were about 7 
inches in greatest diameter, and the 
same in height. These proportions 
suggest that they were food-vessels, 
but as it is definitely stated that 
they were found with caleined human 
remains there is a shade of doubt 
whether they were so, even though 
we know that food-vessels occasion- 
ally are found with eremated in- 
torments. 

As for the fragments which were 
preserved in Hatton Castle, it seems 
very probable that they consisted 
of the pieces from which Mr Edwards 
has built up the cinerary urn ex- 
hibited by Mrs L. Duff Dunbar of 
Ackergill, née Duff of Hatton, one 
of our Fellows. 








lain form, being of flower-pot shape, with two 
ised cordons approximately 1} inch and 





inches below the brim, 


without ornamentation. It measures from 10} inches to 10} inches in 


height, from 8 inches to 8} inches in diameter externally acro 
inches across the base, The rim is flat and measures } inch 


mouth, and 





the 





in thickness. The ware is of brownish colour, tinged with red in places, 
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SLABS RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT FOWLIS WESTER 
FREY WADDELL, L.A., P.S.A.Scor. 


CRO 
AND MILLPORT. By J. JE 








These stones (fig. 1) were discovered in the course of the work of 





Fig, 1. Crosyslab and Fragments of other two at Fowlis Wester, 


restoring the Church of Fowlis Wester, near Crieff, Perthshire, which 
was undertaken by me at the request of Captain Drummond Moray 
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of Abercairnie, the laird, and the Rev. T. C, Sherriff, M.A, minister 
of the parish. The church is a pre-Reformation one, and a sharp look- 
out was kept by all for any fragment of carved stone. The result 
was the finding first of all of the two fragments used as beam-filling 
at the wallhead of the church walls, They are very interesting 
fragments, each of a cross-slab with interlacing ornament, the larger 
fragment with single strand, the smaller with a double strand enriching 
the head of the cross. These are shown at the base of the cross-slab 
in fig, 1. 

But the importance of these finds was overshadowed by the discovery 
of the larger slab illustrated herewith, When the old harling was 
stripped off the north wall of the church near its base, I noticed an 
abnormally long stone among the rubble, its long edge parallel with 
the surface of the wall. I managed to get my hand under it—it seemed 
to be just clay-built—so far as to feel what I suspected were enrvings, 
We got the stone out without damaging it. It proved to be a very 
elaborately designed and finoly cut stone—I know of no finer.’ Design 
and execution are carried ax far as is possible in this material—the 
local slightly pink freestone, All the carved work is on the one face; 
the lower portion, top, sides, and back are uncarved, ‘The stone may 
nover have been finished, but have been discarded. 

It is 5 feot 2 inches long by 2 feet 8 inches, tapering to 1 foot 8 inches 
at the top, and is about 11 inches thick. 

‘The carving is “on cant,” and the stone has a tendency to flake or 
scale off. It will require to be watched carefully, and treated if 
necessary with stone preservative, (It has already been coated with 
“Cophasite” stone preservative.) 

Tho design consists of a very finely enriched cross standing on an 
upright oblong base, in this respect resembling the standing cross 
out in the square at Fowlis Wester and that at Kirkeohn. It. is 
decorated with spirals and key patterns, ‘The cross has a square centre 
also enriched. The arms are enlarged at the ends, and the top or 
centre arm is longer than the side arms. They are bound together 
with a circle or aureole also covered with surface carving, ‘The cross 
resembles those at Lothbeg, Farnell, Inchbrayock, Auldbar, Invergowrie, 
St Vigeans, Meigle, and Largo. 

‘The remainder of the field is sculptured in low relief, In the upper 
left-hand corner there is a figure of an animal with a large square- 
jawed head from whieh projects a semi-cireular tusk or ring. The 

* Mr 4.8. Richardson, Inspector of Anclent 
lancer ofthe thr tones waa lincoverd Ie gure ius is opal Ut ome of the nrger quoi 


e church and others in the walling: might also be earved stones of 
han the present church; but these alones have not heen moved, 
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body tapers to a tail, ending in a curl, There are no limbs. Beneath 
it is what seems to be a sword with a short parallel-sided blade, and 
‘a disk which may be meant to represent a cireular shield or buckler. 
In the right-hand corner there is a similar creature, beautifully carved, 
with its jaws opened to their maximum, and with a human figure 
perfectly modelled with its head between the jaws of the animal. 

On the field beneath the arm of the cross to the left there is a 
figure in profile seated upon a chair or throne, and dressed in a hooded 
embroidered robe. In front of the figure there is a rod with nine 
buds; behind and above it is a tree with leaves and fruit. Beneath 
this are two similar standing figunds, smaller in seale, also in profile 
and facing the cross, and with hooded and embroidered robes. On 
the opposite side there is a somewhat similar seated figure, with a 
figure above and behind. Beneath this the field has flaked off before 
the carving was completed, for the carving seems to attempt to follow 
the irregularity of the surface and then stops. 

‘The lower portion of the face is uncarved and rough for about 
15 inches of its height. 

‘The dosign of the cross resembles that of the larger standing cross 
in the square just outside the church, only the latter has no ring or 
aureole, and the ornament is different, not nearly so fine, and also 
much more weathered. At St Vigeans—on a cross-slab—there are two 
seated figures, but they are both on the same side of the cross; other 
four figures on the same stone have similar hoods and enriched 
garment hems.! On the stone near the old church of Eassie there is 
‘fa representation of a tree with nine buds growing from a pot, but 
these buds grow four from each side and one from the top* Seated 
figures are to be found at each side of the cross on a stone at Kirk 
Maughold and on a stone from Papil are four upright figures, two at 
each side of the cross. 

‘At Dunfallandy there are two seated figures, one on each side of 
‘a much smaller cross’ These figures have similar robes, but without 
enrichment and with the hoods drawn over their heads, The chairs 
fare somewhat similar, but again not so fine as in this example, At 
Kingoldrum there is a fragment of a similar seated figure. 

















Cnoss-stan Rom MILLPorT, 


In the monumental work of J. Romilly Allen on The Early Christian 
Monuments of Scotland, at page 413, there are described three fragments 
Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, p. 284, Ny 

* Teid., p. 218, Ng. BB. * Ibid. p. 10, 


1, fg 0, » Tid, p. 25%, fg. 905 A. 
* Stuart, Sculptured Stones af Scotland, vol. | pl. xlix. 
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of carved stone which may be seen in the Cathedral Church of the 
Isles at Millport, on the Island of Cumbrae, Buteshire. They were 
placed there some years ago, having been removed, I understand, from 
the burial-ground adjoining the Parish Church Manse.! 

The stone which I wish to describe and illustrate herewith was also 
‘overed adjoining the manse garden (fig. 2). Taken in conjunction 
with the stones at the Cathedral, this stone seems to prove that there 
was an early Celtic settlement on this site, although nothing definite 
of its history seems to be known, A further proof is that the manse 

















Fiz 2 Crosweslab frou Miliport. 





garden-wall contains quite a number of fragments of broken stone 
with carved designs similar in style. 

‘There is also a late Renaissance armorial panel built into the 
garden-wall, 

‘The cross-slab is fest 1 inch long by 14j inches broad by about 6 
in thickness. It is of freestono, and is carved on the face as shown 
and on one of the long sides only, ‘The narrow end seems to be compl 
Tho other end is broken, and one of the long sides is irregular. 
ornament seems to follow this irregular shape, Tt is of the type 
known as Celtic and consists of interlacing strands forming a cross, 
Another portion of the ornament is enriched with studs, The whole 
design is formed by cutting out the background and leaving the ornu- 
ment flush with the surface of the stone. The ornament on the side 
is very slight and consists of three parallel lines, broken at intervals. 

' Eight of the Millport stones are iastrated in Stuatt’s Seulplured 5 


bl. 7h ‘Thero are six cross-heads, one cross-shatt, and one Ineloed cross, Some see 
early in date, and none is like the one now deseribed, 
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1, 
THE OCHILTREE FLAG, By Tue Rev, G. AIRD SIM, F.S.A.Scor, 


In 1990 an interesting addition to the seventeenth-century Scottish 
flags in the Museum of this Society was presented by the late Rev, John 
Warrick, Minister of the Crichton Memorial Church, Cumnock. 

This is a flag bearing the name of the parish of Ochiltree, which 
adjoins Cumnock. It has also on it various inscriptions and designs, and 
the date 1689. 

It appears to be made of good, well-woven linen, and measures 6 
foot in breadth and 5 feet 4 inches in height. Considering its age and 
the vicissitudes through which it has passed, it is in a fair state of 
preserva 

On the dexter side, at the top corner, is the Scottish national ensign, 
‘a white St Andrew's cross on a blue field, ‘To the right of this is de- 
picted an open book with red sides. ‘The book bears on its two open 
pages the inscription DEVS EST SEMPER IDEM, one-half of each word 
on the one page, and the second half of each word on the other page. 

On the sinistor side of the flag is painted the monogram W.R,, with 
‘a crown between the first and second letter, and the national thistle- 
emblem below. 

Immediately under the blue field of the St Andrew's cross in the 
upper left-hand corner is the word OVCHILTRIE. 

‘The lower part of the flag bears the inscription in two lines: 


FOR: GOD - THE . COVENANTED - PRESBYTERIAN - 
REFORMATION - CROVN » AND . COUNTRIE - 1689, 


‘The provenance of this flag is interesting. ‘The district of its origin is 
in that part of Scotland where those who adhered most earnestly to the 
National Covenant of 1638 were a strong element in the population. 
Various parishes in that area sent contingents of men to fight on the 
Covenanting side, and these appear to have had a local banner of their 
own, Some of the Covenanters’ flags were captured, and burned by the 
common hangman at Edinburgh, after the Battle of Bothwell Brig. 
But some of their local flags are still in existence, such as those of the 
parishes of East Monkland, Fenwick, Avendale, and Cumnock. The 
name of the parish ix on each of these flags. ‘This is the ease also with 
the Ochiltree flag. It is, however, not quite in the same category as 
these. It does not belong to the actual period of the Covenanting 
struggle, but to the time of the Revolution, as may be seen from the 
crown with the royal initials W.R., and the date 1689, on the flag. 
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Part of its inseription—“For . .. the Covenanted Presbyterian Re- 
formation”—shows, however, that the men who were to march under it 
were Covenanters, and the story of this is connected with the Barony of 
Ochiltree in 1689. It is recorded by an affectionate chronicler of the 
parish of Ochiltree, the late Alexander Murdoch, B.A., FLELLS, a native 
of the place, in his book, Ochiltree: Its History and Reminiscences (Paisley, 
Alexander Gardner, 1918), 

In 1667 the Barony of Ochiltree was held by Sir John Cochrane, a son 
of the Earl of Dundonald. Sir John was an auti-Royalist and took part 
in an attempt to put the Duke of Monmouth on the throne. On account 
of this he had to flee to Holland, There he remained till 1685 when he 
joined the Marquis of Argyll’s ill-fated expedition into Scotland against 
James VIL. He does not appear to have distinguished himself in that 
rebellion, and on its collapse he fled to his own county of Ayrshire. 
‘There he was arrested, tried at Edinburgh, and condemned to death. 
But, according to the romantie story, the warrant for his execution was 
intercepted by his brave young daughter, Grizel Cochrane, who, disguised 
asa man, “held up” the messenger, seized his bag, and carried off the 
warrant, thus gaining time for intercessions to be made to the King on 
her father’s behalf. At any rate, Sir John Cochrane was not put to 
death, but only suffered the forfeiture of his estate of Ochiltree. ‘This, 
however, was restored to his son, William Cochrane, in 1686, and it may 
be supposed that Sir John lived quietly there till the Revolution, un- 
molested by the ruling powers, perhaps because of his family connection 
with Graham of Claverhouse, who was the husband of Sir John's niece, 
Jean Cochrane. 

But changes were in the air, and the old laird of Ochiltree, a fisher 
in troubled waters, was watching for events. ‘They came. In November 
1688 Prince William of Orange landed in England, was joined by his 
supporters there, and received the throne ignobly deserted by his uncle, 
James VIL. In April of the following year William and Mary accepted 
the “Claim of Right,” presented to them by a Convention of the Scottish 
Estates and including a Presbyterian settlement of the Church of 
Scotland. 

It was in the name of the Estates of Scotland that « proclamation 
was issued on 30th March 1689, calling together “the Militia on this side 
Tay and the Fencible Men in some Shires.” The sympathies of Ayrshire 
were well known, and among those who received the summons appears 
the name of William Cochrane of Ochiltree. 

According to the local story, however, it was his father, Sir John, 
who took the lead, had a banner made for the men of Ochiltree, and 
gathered them under its significant devives in the name of God, the 
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Covenant, and King William. When the troubles were over, and the 
fencible men disbanded, the flag was brought back to Ochiltree House, 
where it remained until it was removed or stolen by a servant, who 
gaye it to a friend in the village. On one occasion, says the tradition, 
it was rescued just as it was on the point of being used us a winding- 
sheot. It next passed into the hands of Patrick Simson, schoolmaster 
of Ochiltree, who in 1818 placed it in the care of the superior of the 
village, Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck. It was borrowed by some 
litieal enthusiasts for the purpose of being carried in a procession 
in honour of the passing of the Reform Bill in 1852. It was not returned 
to the Boswells, and was lost to public sight and knowledge for a 
hundred years. Probably someone came across it in a private house, 
rescued it from neglect and destruction, and finally gave, or bequeathed, 
it to Mr Warrick, believing that a minister, who was himself a well- 
Known antiquarian and full of Covenanting lore, would be its best 
custodian. 

In his old age Mr Warrick gave this interesting relic to be added 
to the collection of similar flags in its present most appropriate resting- 
place, the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 














Iv. 
CHAMBERED CAIRNS NEAR KILFINAN, ARGYLL. By Proressor 
V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litr., F.S.A.Scor. 





In describing the segmented cists of Arran, Professor Bryce mentioned 
the likelihood of finding similar structures along the shores of Loc 
Fyne. As far as the western shore is concerned his prediction is ver 
fied by the discoveries at Balnabraid, south of Campbeltown, and more 
recently at Auchoish, near Lochgilphead. The east side of the loch 
has, however, hitherto been a blank on the distribution map of such 
monuments. Now chambered cairns of the Arran type are only to 
be expectod in the immediate hinterland of strips of raised bench 
platform or recent alluvium that provide well-drained, cultivable land 
adjacent to convenient landing-places. On the east side of Loch Fyne 
the land generally rises steeply from the shore to barren peaks or peat- 
covered plateaux of schistose rocks. Only in the vicinity of Kilfinan 
does the geological map show a considerable stretch of the well-drained 
soil that the builders of long cairns seem to have selected for settlement. 
The presence of copper lodes, recently worked, as near Kilmartin, 

* Proceedings, vol. xxxviil. pT Tide, vo. ti. pT 
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provided an additional pointer to this district. Accordingly, seeing 
several cairns marked on the Ordnance Map, I visited the district 
with Mr Kilbride Jones, one of my students, at the end of March 1942, 
and found that two of the cairns indicated were indubitably of the 
chambered variety, 

‘The first stands on the high moorland between the Kilfinan and 
Kilail Burns, less than 1) mile north of Kilfinan and about 1 mile from 
the shore. It occupies a slight depression on a small peat-covered 
Plateau 220 yards due east of the road bridge that crosses the Allt 
Mor just south of Auchnaha Farmhouse, On climbing the ridge we 


Lad, 








Fig. 1. Rough Plan of Chamber near Auchnaha (about y)y) 


were confronted with the imposing ruins of a denuded long cist with 
a semicircular facade of orthostats in front, 

The attached sketch plan indicates the more salient features; the 
position of the principal uprights has been fixed by triangulation, but 
otherwise the plan makes no claim to accuracy, still less to completeness. 

OF the cist itself two pairs of contiguous slabs projecting more than 
4 fect above the turf enclose an incomplete chamber at least 17 feet 
long and 4 feot wide, orientated roughly north-east south-west. The 
entry lay to the north-east; the opposite end is still open, and enrth-fast 
stones just visible through the heather suggest that the cist may have 
extended at least 6 feet further to the south-east, (The uprights b, ¢ 
©, and d are, respectively, 7 feet 4 inches, 7 feet 6 inches, 9 fect 8 inches, 
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and 8 feet in length, slab ¢ overlapping slab d by about 1 foot, a feature 
characteristic of segmented cists.) Suggestions of a septal slab may 
be felt: under the turf of the unexcavated chamber at the junction of 
the pairs of lateral slabs. Within the chamber near its opening ix 
an upright pillar, presumably one jamb of the distinctive portal. Upon 
this pillar and the adjacent ends of the lateral slabs still rests a huge 
capstone which has, however, slipped forward into the semicircle in 
front. 

‘The facade constitutes an add 











mal link with Arran cairns, like 





Pig. 2 Auchnaba: the Pagad 





East Bennan and Carn Ban on Kilmory Water. Five orthostats are 
still erect, a sixth is slanting forwards, but the two terminal slabs are 
prostrate; other prone blocks in the area of the facade may likewise 
have fallen forward from it. ‘The chord of the arc is 41 feet. 

‘The bulk of the cairn mmst have been robbed in building a dyke 
which traverses the plateau about 200 yards to the south, and little 
is now visible through the peat. A little over 100 feet south-west of 
the portal of the chamber and set transversely to its main axis is 
a single standing stone. Since a stony ridge can be felt extending 
under the peat from the existing structure towards the standing stone 
it is likely that the latter marks the limit of the original cairn. A 
standing stone is similarly placed behind the segmented cist of 
Beacharra in Kintyre. Midway between the chamber and the menhir 
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are two apparently earth-fast slubs in line with a third at right angles 
to them. They may mark the site of a second eist of some sort. 

On account of its continental parallels I regard the frontal semi- 
circle as an early feature in our chambered cairns, Tombs provided 
with it should be the first to be erected by the groups of immigrants 
landing on our shores, The situation of the Auchnaha chamber adjacent 
to a landing-place at Kilfinan is quite compatible with this view, 

‘A mile and three-quarters across the moors north of the monument 
just described is Carn Ban, represented on the (inch Ordnance Map 




















Wig. 3. Auehnabe Chamber fram the south 





as an obviously long cairn, It stands on the 000-foot contour 
below the summit of the ridge on the north bank of the deep glen 
Eas an Fhir, through which Kilail Burn flows, and about 160 yards 
of the junction of a tributary flowing in from the north. ‘The 
has been wickedly denuded, presumable in building a dyke that r 
about 100 yards to the west; only at the east end do a heap of large 
couple of ‘earth-fast slabs—apparently part of the 
peristalith—project above the turf. But stones extending under the 
turf down-hill westward suggest « former extension of the cairn to a 
aximum length of 81 feet. Thirty-seven and a half feet west of the 
presumed eastern peristalith are two earth-fast slabs in line running 
north and south. ‘They are 4 feet 10 inches and 4 feet 2 inches long, 
respectively, with a gap of nearly 9 feet between them. Parallel to 
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the southern slab and 2 feet west of it is another, 3 feet 2 inches long. 
The space between is closed on the south by a third slab set obliquely 
to the others. We have here doubtless the remains of a long cist, at 
least 18 feet long, and presumably once opening to the north. At this 
point the cairn seems to have been 314 feet wide, 

It may then be assumed that Ciirn Bin represents the remnants of 
a second chambered cairn in this district, though here no further details 
can be determined, 

‘Tho Bronze Age on the east side of Loch Fyne is represented by (1) 
4 small round grassy mound about 25 feot in diameter, with a standing 
stone about 100 yards to the east of it, on the raised beach platform 
north of Kilfinan Burn and close to the shore; (2) possibly by « “cairn,” 
now removed, that once occupied a very similar position just north of 
Kilail Burn at Otter Ferry; and (3) by a large cairn 50 feet in diameter 
nearly five miles farther north. The last named stands on the summit: 
of a bluff that rises steeply from the loch to a height of 639 feet, and 
is isolated from the main plateau by the channels of small burns, 

In the Iron Age the popularity of the Kilfinan district is attested 
by the presence of no less than five forts between the Kilfinan and 
Kilail Burns, ‘The only one visited, Barr Iola, occupies the summit of a 
bare peak of rock rising from the plateau to a height of 531 feet 
almost midway between the two chambered cairns already doscribed, 
A double-faced stone wall, 10 feet thick, is here visible joining up masses 
of outcrop and enclosing an oval xpace of 73 feet by 5 feet, There 
are traces of an entrance to the south-west, with a cell-like structure 
built on to the main wall just within it on the left, Farther round on 
the same side are suggestions of a cell in the thickness of the wall. 
On a platform, just below the fortified summit, is a spring, and on the 
opposite side of the fort the foundations of a rectangular enclosure 
about 15 feet by 8 feet are visible. 

Less than a mile and a half north of Kilail Burn is a sixth fort, 
marked “cairn” on the Ordnance Map, It stands on the 550-foot con. 
tour on the ridge which separates the two arms of Largiemore Burn 
and subsequently rises gently to a marshy plateau 800 feet above O.D. 
All that survives is a ring of stones with an over-all diameter of 
7 fect enclosing a peaty hillock. On the east contiguous slabs on 
edge clearly mark the true outer face of the wall. ‘Traces of a coursed 
inner face are visible 10 feet inwards, while a gap to the west must 
mark an entrance. On the sloping boggy ground between the enclo- 
sure and the burn are three or four heaps of stones that might be 
small cairns and some possible hut-cireles that might, however, be 
decayed shooting-butts. 
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‘The only prehistoric monuments north of those described seem to 
be a fort that dominates the little alluvial triangle at Strachur and 
fa standing stone on the alluvial land itself. The fort occupies « small 
wooded knoll just south of Inverglen Farmhouse, about 100 feet above 
OLD. The summit is defended by a well-built stone wall that has, 
however, been plundered and disturbed by tree planting. The masonry 
recalls broch building. Both faces are well preserved on the east, 
showing that the wall was 13 feot thick; on the west the construction 
has been badly disturbed, but it looks as if the space enclosed meusured 
3 feat across, A cell (or stair) is traceable in the thickness of the wall 
‘on the north-east and an entrance on the north-west, This gave on 
to a lower saddle, itself defended by « narrow stone wall in which no 
trace of building is visible, ‘The whole structure recalls a broeh, but 
cannot without excavation be distinguished from duns like Druim an 
Duin and Ardifuar on Poltalloch ! or Suidhe Chennaidh on Loch Awe+ 
Indood, all the threo forts here noticed belong to a type well repre- 
sented in Argyll. 

Since this paper was read before the Society I have found that 
the chamber near Auchnaha had been deseribed by Rev. Frank Knight 
in a paper read before the Glasgow Archwological Society, which was 
only publishod in summary form in the Glasgow Herald, and necord- 
ingly was unknown to the author and the members of the Coungil 
of this Society to whom his paper was referred, 
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Moxpay, 9th May 1032. 
THOMAS YULE, W.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 


G, A, Doxtop, Director of Municipal Museum and Art Gallery, 52 Chester 
Road, Warrington, Lanes. 

Rev. MARSHALL B. LANG, T.D., D.D,, Whittingehame Manse, Haddington. 

Janes Osnonxe M'Cann, B.A,, M.A., Fairfield, Bathgate, West Lothian, 

W. A, Muwno, D.Litt. Taynuilt, Newtown St Boswells. 

DAvin GRoRoE RAMSAY, M.A., BSc., Rector of Kirkendbright Academy, Skair 
Kilndale, Kirkeudbright. 


The name of THoMAs D. Barneare, Gersa Schoolhouse, Watten, 
thness, who was elected a Fellow at the meeting on 30th November 
1031, was inadvertently omitted from p. 2 of this volume. 




















‘The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(l) By R. W. Narrer, F.S.A.Scot., FRSA, 
Ciroular Copper Pass bearing on one side KIRKCALDY/ST G/ or 
DYSART/FERRY /CABIN/ 
(2) By Turovorr B. SALVESES, F.S.A.Scot., F.RS.E, 


Large Clasp-knife with a brass haft, engraved with floral designs, 
said to have been found on the battlefield of Culloden. 








(8) By The Hon. Sir Hew H, Datevarie, K.C.Y.0,, F.8.A.Scot. 
Silver Medal of Cromwell, commemorating the Battle of Dunbar. 
Obv. Head of Cromwell with the inscriptions THE LORD OF HOSTS and 
WORD AT DUNBAR SEPTEM Y 3 1650, Rev. A view of the House of 
Commons in session. 
(4) By A. M. Sane, F.S.A.Seot, 


Shield-shaped Medal of Gold, commemorating the First Scottish Inter- 
national Aviation Meeting at Lanark in 1910, 








(5) By CHannes Moxoy, F.S.A.Scot, 
Snuff-box of sycamore, made by 
(6) By A. M. Batwars, 


Tailors Smoothing Stone in the form of a stone axe, measuring 
74 inches in length. 





won, Cumnoek. 


7 South Street, St Andrews, 
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Old Knife and Fork with bone handles, 

Old Razor with horn handle. 

Oylindrical Wooden Box containing sixteen matches. On a label on 
the side is printed “Superior Congreve Mutches from one of the greatest 
and most famous German manufactories IN E.” 


(7) By Jouy R. Forruse, Corresponding Member. 

Leaf-shaped Arrow-head, wanting the point; lop-sided Arrow-head, 
imperfect; two Serapers, measuring 1) inch by { inch and finch by § inch ; 
pointed Implement, measuring j inch by %, inch; part of a Knife, dressed 
along both sides; sub-triangular Implement, measuring 1] inch by Iyy 
inch; half of a Slug-shaped Implement, all of grey and light grey Flint, 
and a Stone Whorl, measuring 1J inch in diameter and 43 inch in thick. 
ness, decorated on both faces with incised concentric circles, the edge 
being oncireled by two incised parallel lines near each side. Found at 
Airhouse, Channelkirk, Berwickshire. 

















(8) By The Right Hon, Tae Bary oy Daucerri, M.P., Bildon Hall, 
St Boawolls, 

Twelve socketed Bronze Axes, found together, along with other two, 
noar Kalemouth, Roxburghshire, by Mrs Cochran, Knlemouth House 
(fig. 1), The length, breadth across cutting edges, and external measure- 
ments of sockets are: 
inches, 2f inches, and 1) inch by 1% inch. 
inches ches, and 1, inch by 1)%, inch. 
inch, and 1) inch by Ly’ inch, 
ches, and If inch by 1, ineh 
ix inches, 2} inches, and 1, inch by Iy inch, 

(6) 3} inches, 2inches, and 1, inch by 1) inch, given by Lord Dalkeith 
to Mrs Cochran, 

(7) Sy inches, 24 inches, and Lj, inch by 1y% inch, given by Lord 
Dalkeith to the Museum in “Queen Mary’s House,” Jedburgh, 

(8) 8} inches, 2) inches, and 1y inch by 1) 

inches, 27 inches, and 1j inch by 1} inch. 

3% inches, 2j inches, and 1}} inch by 1)% inch, 

inches, 2} inches, and 1}} inch by 1, inch. 

(12) 3] inches, 24 inches, and 1}} inch by 14 inch. 
1 inches, 2% inches, and 1) inch by 1] inch. 

(14) 3,5 inches, 24 inches, and 1]} inch by 1} inch. 

Plaster casts of Nos. 6 and 7 have been made in the Museum by 
Mr Edwards, and are displayed with the other twelve axes. 


















inches, 24 
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‘The first seven seem to have been made from one model, presumably 
in clay moulds, and, generally, they show the joint between the halves of 
the mould, not filed off, but hammered down, No. 1 shows the cutting 


BEGGE 


ark 
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ieee pik Inches. 





Fig, 1, Hoard of Socketed Bronze Axes found near Kalemouth, Roxburghshire. 


edge quite ragged and undressed, just as it came from the mould, All 
these, as well as No, 8, are surrounded under the mouth by a moulding 
from which hang three ribs on each side, and No, 14 exhibits the same 
number of ribs hanging from a double moulding. No. 9 has a very slight 
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moulding; Nos. 10 and 11 are plain; and Nos. 12 and 13 have a slight 
thickening for three-quarters of an inch under the mouth of the socket. 
The sockets in the first nine axes are squarish with rounded corners, but 
the others are more oval, Nos, 3 and 5 show traces of hammer 
the cutting edge, and Nos. 3, 9, 10, and 11 signs of grinding along 
axes are in good condition, and are covered with patinas ranging from 
brown to dark green. Several of the axes look as if they bad been 
tinned in places, but this may be due to some chemical alteration in 
the surface of the metal, Bronze Age hoards can usually be divided 
into three categories—personal, merchants’, and founders. Thi 
evidently a merchant's hoard, 












(0) By Iay G, Wirsox, 4 Warrender Park Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Staff formed from a branch of whin, 19} inches long, found in an 
old working in a coal pit at Niddrie, Midlothian, by Robert Baxter 
mine manager, grandfather of the donor. This staff is believed to 
have been used by one of the women who carried up the coal in creel 
on their backs, ‘Three inches from the top is a deep hollow worn by 
the thumb, 








(10) By J. Logan Mack, F.8,A.Seot., F, 


Small pot of Lambeth Delft, of yellow colour, 2} inches in height, 
found 15 feet below the surface in London. 





(11) By A. D. Lacarnin, F.S,A.Scot, 
Early Neolithic Tool, of whitish Flint, of Thames pick type, 4] inches 
in length, found by the donor in « field near Iyer, Bucks, 


(12) By Rev. A, A, Miuve, F.8.A.Seot, 
Twenty-two Communion Tokens, 


‘The following Purchase for the Museum was announced 





Highland flat ring Brooch of Brass, measuring 3} inches in diameter, 
with its original pin, with split head, complete. On the front are 
engraved seven large rings with a dot in the contre, at irregular 
intervals, and, between them, oblong panels filled with ornamentation 
consisting of from two to four reversed S-shaped designs, placed close 
together and simulating a Black Letter inscription. In places it 
shows dark green patina, Found near St Clement's Church, Rodil, 
Harris, 
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The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By R. Murpoct' Lawraxce, F.S.AScot,, the Author. 
William Sherer Aitken, Minor Poet and Volunteer. Reprinted from 
The Banffshire Journal, 8th March 1982, 
(2) By James Curve, LL.D, F.S.A.Seot., PSA. 
‘Tate d'un Jeune Chef Aquitain. Par Raymond Lantier, (Extrait 
des “Monuments et Mémoires” publié par Académie des Inseripti 
ot Belles-Lettres (Tome XXXI). Paris, 1931, 
(8) By Ronerr Doveras, MA, MD, D.P.HL, Deloraine, Elgin, 
‘The Dovecots of Moray. Higin, 1931, 











(4) By HM. Government, 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1621-1623, London, 1982, 
Register of Edward the Black Prince. Part I, ac, 1851-1365, 
London, 1932, 


(5) By the Misses Murray, Moore Park, Cardross, Dumbartonshire, 
Papers relating to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1778-1787, 


(6) By Captain Goran W, Haws,13 Avondale Road, Hoylake, Cheshire, 


Extracts from the Recollections of Marie Cufaude, Edited by F. C. 
Lefroy. ‘Typed copy, 1930, 





(7) By Professor A. W. Brgacrn, Hon, F.8.A.Seot,, the Author, 


Institutet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. Serie C 11-4. 
Nord-Norges Bosetningshistorie, 





The following Purchases of Books for the Library were intimated — 

Musdées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire 4 Bruxelles, Belgique Ancienne. 
Catalogue Descriptif et Raisonné. Par le Baron de Loe. IL. Les Ages 
du Métal. Bruxelles, 1931. 








The Battle of Bannockburn: a Study in Mediaval Warfare. By 
W. Mackay Mackenzie, MA. Glasgow, 1913. 


The Bannockburn Myth. By W. Mackay Mackenzie, M.A, D.L 
F.8.A.Scot, Being a Reply to the Pamphlet of the Historical Association 
itled “The Site of the Battle of Bannockburn,” Edinburgh, 1932. 








The following Communications were read :— 
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1 


THE PERTH PSALTER. By FRANCIS ©, EELES, 
FS.AScor. 





Scottish liturgical books that have come down to us from before 
the Reformation are proverbially few, though it is true the number 
collected at the Glasgow Exhibition of 1911 showed that there are 
more than used to be generally realised, Since that time a few others 
have come to light, and I know of about half a dozen that have never 
been described, ‘The Perth Psalter, which is the subject of this paper, 
was shown at Glasgow in 1911 and was briefly described in the Exhibition 
Catalogue. 

‘The Perth Psalter was long in the possession of the late Mr John 
Ferguson. who lived at Duns in Berwickshire, and it was acquired by 
the National Library of Scotland last year. It is a small book on 296 
leaves of vellum, 4{ inches by 24} inches, with 18 lines on each page. 
Internal evidence shows that it was probably written in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. ‘The hand has certain resemblances to English 
writing of the time, but in other respects it resembles Low Country 
or even German work. ‘The illuminated initials and borders most nearly 
resemble those of a certain class of fifteenth-century Netherlandish work 
often found in books prepared for export, but it seems possible to detect 
traces of both English and French influence. We have so few Scottish 
muanuseripts with which -to compare it that it is difficult to express 
an opinion as to date, but it is certainly earlier than the Arbuthnot 
manuseripts. This would place it somewhere about 1475, but this is 
only a suggestion, 

Its connection with Perth is established by the entry in the kalendar 
‘on 3rd September, Dedicacio ecclexie de perth 

‘The book includes kalendar, psalter, canticles, and most of the litany. 
‘The latter is imperfect, but is identical with litanies in the Sarum books as 
far as it goes, save that it includes « few Scottish saints. ‘The kalendar 
also is practically the normal Sarum kalendar with a few insignificant 
omissions but with the addition of Scottish saints, ‘These Inst constitute 
the chief interest of the book, and while some few are in the original 
hand of the manuscript, the majority are later additions made by a 
cursive hand, probably in the sixteenth century. This is what we find in 
other Scottish liturgical books. It would seem as if Bishop Elphinstone’s 
Aberdeen Breviary gave a distinct stimulus to the cultus of Scottish 
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saints, even if it did not produce sny considerable amount of uniformity 
in the observance of their days. ‘The later entries here include so many 
names common to the Aberdeen Breviary as to suggest the influence 
of that book, but on the other hand there is no attempt to follow the 
Aberdeen Kalendar at all closely, Many important feasts in it have 
not heen added here, and several additions have been made which are 
not in the Aberdeen Kalendar, some of them very unusual and one or 
two not found elsewhere up to the present, 

The names in the original hand are those of 88. Fillan (0 Jan,), 
Kentigern (13 Jan.), Monan (1 Mar.), David (3 Mar.), Adrian (5 Mar.), 
Baldred (6 Mar.), Duthac (8 Mar.), Kessog (10 Mar.), Constantine (11 Mar.). 
Patrick (17 Mar), Gilbert (1 April), Columba (0 June), Margaret of 
Scotland (19 June), Moloc (25 June}, Serf (1 July), Ninian (16 Sept.), 
‘Triduana (8 Oct,), Marnoe (25 Oct,), Bean (26 Oct.), Margaret of Scotland 
(46 Nov.). 

All these are feasts of very general observance in Scotland and all 
are in the Aberdeen Breviary. Taken by themselves, they are what 
might be looked for anywhere in central Scotland, 

‘The Scottish additions in a later hand are: SS. Kentigerna (7 Jan.), 
Vininus (21 Jan.), Voloc (2 Jan,), Modoc (31 Jan.), Modan (1 Feb.), Finan 
(17 Feb,), Colman (18 Feb.), Kevoca (13 Mar.), Regulus (30 Mar.), Olave 
(30 Mar), Conquhar* (3 May), Translation of St Andrew (9 May), 
Congal (10 May), Colmoc* (7 June), Blane (13 Aug.), Aidan (31 Aug.), 
Colmonelus* (26 Sept.), Conval (28 Sept.), Notarius* (28 Sept.), Boniathus* 
(19 Oct), Mund (21 Oct.), Kennera (20 Oc Mabucus* (31 Oct.), 
Baya (3 Nov.), Moroc (8 Nov.), Machar (12 Nov.), Vymocus* (27 
Nov.), Bartanus* (1 Dee.), Finnan* (12 Dec,), Drostan (14 Dec.), Manirus 
(18 Dee.). 

Of these, all except the nine marked * occur in the Aberdeen Brevi- 
ary. They include a few definitely north of Scotland saints, like SS. 
Machar, Drostan, and Manirus, and it seems fairly certain that they 
must have been added after the Aberdeen Breviary was printed 
in 1500-10, 

There are two variants in date. St David, usually on Ist March, is 
on the 3rd here, as in the Aberdeen Book of Hours at Duns Castle, 
and in the Holyrood Ordinale, displaced no doubt by St Monan and 
St Marnan. St Congal, on the 12th of May in the Aberdeen Breviary, 
Epistolary, and Martyrology, is here on the 1th, as in the Fearn 
Kalendar and as in the manuscript additions in a Sarum printed missal 
used in St Nicholas, Aberdeen, and described in yol. xxiii of our Pro- 
ceedings (1898-9, pp. 440. se9.). 

The nine entries which are not in the Aberdeen Breviary include 
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some interesting problems, as most of them have not hitherto been 
found in any other Scottish kalendar. 

On 3rd May Conquarus is probably the same as Coneadus, who 
‘appears on this day in the manuscript additions to the missal of 
St Nicholas, Aberdeen. He seems to be the patron of Kileonquhar 
in Fife. 

St Colmonelus (26 Sept.) has not been found in other Scottish books. 
He is the patron of Colmonell in Ayrshire, and of Kilealmonell in 
Argylishire. He is said to have been the son of Nior, sister of 
St Columba, and to have died in a.n, 610. 

St Notarius (28 Sept.) is likewise unknown in any other kalendar 
at present, and the same may be said of St Boniathus (19 Oct.) and 
St Mabucus (31 Oct, St Vymocus 27 Nov.) occurs us St Virnocus 
in the additions to the copy of the Aberdeen Breviary in the National 
Library, and St Bartanus (4 Dee.) is another entry which is at present 
unique: he may be the Bathanus or Baitanus commemorated at Abbey 
St Bathans in Berwickshire, and also at Gifford and Bowden. Can 
Mabucus be the same as Mabree at Kirkmabreck in Wigtonshire? 

It would seem as if these additions, which are not in the Aberdeen 
Breviary, are south of Scotland saints, of which we know little or 
nothing at present, 

As usual in Scottish kalendars we find certain saints’ names added 
which do not properly belong to the Sarum kalendar and yet are not 
Scot Most of them but indicate the culfvs of saints imported 
from current continental usage. Such are SS. Anthony (17 Jan.), 
Appolonia (9 Feb,), Bonaventura (14 Feb,), Longinus (15 Feb,), Joachim 
(17 Mar,), Gabriel (18 Mar.), Joseph (19 Mar,), Vincent (6 April), Wilfrid 
(24 April), Anthinenus, ie, Antoninus (2 May), (Translation of] St Nicholas 
(9 May), Erasmus (3 June), 8, Marie de Nivibus (6 Aug.), Roch (16 Aug,), 
Bernard (2 Aug), Martha (30 Aug,), Severus (22 Oct.), Presentation 
of St Mary (21 Nov.) Barbara (3 Dec,), Magnus, martyr and abbot 
(15 Dee.). 

Many of these names are in the kalendar of the Aberdeen Breviary, 
but « few, such as St Gabriel and St Wilfrid, are not. St Wilfrid is, 
of course, connected with the north of England, and is of rare oceur- 
rence in Scotland. There is a special reason for St Severus, Bishop 
of Ravenna, as he had an altar in the church. Why, it is difficult to 
say, unless the church possessed a relic of him, which seems the most 
probable explanation. 

Some of these names, like SS. Joachim, Gabriel, and Antoninus, 
suggest Franciscan influence. 

Strange confusion is evident in the entry of St Magnus, martyr and 
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abbot, on the 15th December, No less than threo saints of the name 
of Magnus have been mixed up. St Magnus, abbot, who was not a 
martyr, is usually commemorated on the 6th September; St Magnus 
the martyr, who was a bishop, on the 19th August; while the 13th 
Docember is the day of the translation of St Magnus the king in 
Aberdeen and Trondhjem books, 

‘Tnrning now to the Litany, we find the names of very few local 
saints, and these few-a rather strange selection, Tho only Scottish 
martyr is St Constantine and the only woman is St Brigid. The 
Scottish confessors are 88, Ninian, Monan, Patrick, Kentigern, Cuthbert, 
Fillan, and Duchanus. The last is not in the kalendar, He may be 
Duncan or Dunchad, abbot of Iona, but we find him in the same form, 
Duchanus, as patron with SS. Crispin and Crispinian, of the Shoe- 
makers’ altar in the parish church of Perth.! 

In view of the small size and general character of the book, it must 
be regarded a4 more likely the private property of someone closely 
connected with the church rather than as being church property for 
actual and regular use the 

‘The psalter is bound in calf and lettered on the back LIBER 
PSALMORUM ET PRECUM. 'The edges have been cut at the time 
it was last re-bound, probably some time in the eighteenth century. 
‘There is a modern leaf of waste at each end. 

On a loaf of waste at the beginning are pasted two paper cuttings 
containing the following 

(1) In an eighteenth-century hand: 





















Alexr, Boswel. 


(2) In another hand: 


Douy 
R.M.lo, Adams 
V.D.M. apud 
Fuloum fanum 
1749. 


From this we gather that the hook was taken to the Continent at 
or after the Reformation, and that it found its way into Alexander 
Boswell’s collection some time in the eighteenth century, 

‘A complete transcript follows of all the entries in the kalendar, with 
an indication of the contents of the rest of the book. 

‘The saints’ days and other commemorations in the kalendar have 











\ BS, Fottes, Keoteriaatical Aw 





ia af Perth, 188, pp TB. 
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been printed exactly as they stand in the manuscript, but the days of 
the month are indicated by consecutive arabic numerals in place of the 
Roman numeration of the original. All contractions have been retained 
save in a few cases where it has boon thought desirable to extend within 
aqnare brackets, “ix 1”=festum novam lectionum—that is to say, there 
were nine lessons at Matins, “de quocunque confessore” means that 
the service to he used was the Common service of any confessor and not 
one proper to that particular day, “nd m”=uirginis non martiris,” 
‘The symbol | has been used to draw attention to the fact that the text 
has been adhered to exactly even where it seoms certain that there has 
boon « mistake. 











(JANUARY) 


1. KL Januari) Cireuncinio domini | 17, Sancti supplieij + episeopt antonij 
2. Oct’ sancti stephani abt 

8. Oot? sancti iohannis 18, Sancte prisce uirginis 

4. Oct! sanctorum innocencium 19; Sancti! Wistant eplscopt 





5. Oct! sancti thome 
6, Bpiphania domini 

7. Kentegerne matrone ix | 
8. Sant} Tueiant 






8’ fabiani et sebastiane f 
Sunote agnetis uirginis vinini epi 
Saneti vingencij martivis 





9; Sancti felani abbatis 


Conuernio x pant 






Sancti iutiani episcopi 
Saniote agnetis secundo 
voloci epi ix I’ 

Sancte batildis rogine 
modoci epi ix 1! 


ie S* Kentigerni 


18, Sancti mareelli pape 


[FEBRUARY] 
8! brigide virginis 15. 
Purificacio nancte marie |. Sancte Lulinne virginis 
Aiauatl bial eplscopl eb mareis . finini t epi ix 1 
modani abbatis ix 18. colmani epi ix1 
. Sanete agathe virginis 19, 
|. Sanctorum vedasti et amandi 20, 











; . Cathedree sanoti petri 
appolonie ug" et n 3. 


Sanete soolastice Sunieli mathet apostoli 








{. Sancti ynlentini | 
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[MARCH] 
1. S' monani 17, S' patricij episcopi__ Toachim de 
2 8’ Codde episcopi a'elunque confessore] 
3. S' dauid episeopi 18. S' edwardi regis gabric 
1 19. Joseph conf du 
5, S' adriani sociorum f efus 20, S' cuthberti confessoris 
6. S’ baldredi episcopi 21. S' benedicti abbatis 
7. S' thome de aquino » 

8, S° dathaci episcopi episcopit 
% Tm 
S' kessoxi episcopi 3%. 
h, & constantini rele 2. 
gregor' a 

Ii, ketioce vgints no! m'tiris a 

1M, bonaueture epi co dufple}x 2 

15. 30, 

18: Saline! episcopl a1, 

[APRIL] 
1. § gilberti episeopi 16. 
2 Barco 1% 
SiS cot epi 10S alps Luiepiscopi 
ambrosij ep! alphegi are 
5: vineeneli epi du * 
6 a 
si 2 
S 28, S georgij martiris 
0. 24. wilfridi epi et con{fessoris] 

10, 25, SF maret evangeliate 
u, 20. 

12, 2. 

1 28. S* vitalis martiris 
14, 8" tybureij et valerfinni) 20, 

15, 0. 

MAY} 


1, Apostolorum philippi et acobs) 
2 antho&ni epi et cofafessoris) ix L 
8. Inueneio sanote orucis 


S tohannis ante portam latinam 


ease 


9 Translacios’andree S'nichole 
10. S' goriani et epimaeht  congallj 
ix 
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1. S' nichomedis 

2. S' mareelli t et petri 

3, Erasmi epi et 

' bonifaci soofiorumque eius} 


colmoci epi ix 1 





¥ columbe abbatis 
J burnabe apostolé 


S basilij episeopi 


'S! seruani episeopi 
Visitacio 

S$! processi et m 
‘Translacio s' martini 


alladii epi scotor[um) aplj 


‘ranslacio »' thome 
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[JUNE] 
16, 8 cirici et iulite 
7. 8 botulfi abbutis 





margarete regine 
|. Translacio #' edwardi 





wig 

; Natinitas s' dohannis baptiate 

moloei episeoph 

S iobannis ot pauli — duachj 
vig’ 








epi et conf ix! 
5’ leonis pape 
‘Apostolorum petri et pauli 
| Commemoracio s* pauli 


S' kenelini regis 
8! arnulfl episcopi 
mat*ne 


tenu v[niJus 


'S’ margarote vinginis 


S' maria t magdalona 




















tine vinginis vig" 
 yij frateum A ‘apoxtoli 
Tranatavio x benedieti atris mucio 
vij dormioneium 
15, S’ «wy thuni episeopl 
16. 41, 8! germani episoopi 
[AveusT] 
1. Ad uincuta # pe 17. Oot’ # Inueenel f 
2) & stephani pape 18, S' Agapiti martivis 
8. Tnuencio s' stephani 29. 8 sung marti 
1 20, barnardj abt! ix 1 
5. 8 oswaldi re festii 21 
6, marie de niuibus die 22. Oct’ #" marie 
7, S'donati episeopi Bi. ebbe w'ginis no m' ix 1 wig 
8 F 24S bartholomei apostoti 
0. S' romani Met ewig’ | 38 
10. $'latirencij martiris — blanj eis 
11. S' tybureij martiris epi 27. 8 Rafi w 
3 28. 8 augustini episeopt 
20. Decol’ s uptinte 
vig | 90, m'the wgnis no m’ 


Assumpeio . #., marie 
rochi conf cufiuscun}que ix 1 








AL, S' cuthburge uirginis 
[eo]d’ die adanj epi ix 1 
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(SEPTEMBER) 


1. S' egidij abbatis 
ce 


3. Dedicacio ecelenie de perth 

4. Translacio s' cuthberti episeopi 
5 

a 

7 

8. Nativites @ marie 

ia ‘S' gorgonij martiris 

LL S' prothi et iacineti martirum 
12 


13, 
1. Bweattacio ¥ erucia 
oe 


16. S' niniani episeopi 
17, $ lamberti episeopt 
1s 
w 


21. SF mathe’ apostoli et excangetiate 
2. S' mani soofiorumeue eins] 
2B 5 tocle virgins 


B.S firn ‘episcoph 

S‘cypriani episcopicolmonelj ix(1] 
27. 3’ cosme et damiane 
2% conuallj ep notarij conf'o"™ 
29. S michaclix archangels 
30, § ieronime preshyteri 





[OCTOBER] 


Ls vani ot re(migti) 
2. 8! leodegarij episeopi 


% 
&- & frnneisel eonfessoris 


6, $' fidis virginis 
7. 8' marci et marcelliani 

8. Striduane virginis 

9, 8° dionisij socfiorumeue cius) 
10, 8° gereon Fe 

LL, 8! nigasii soo{lorwmque eins) 


12, 

18, Translacio »’ ed 
14. 5° kalixti pape 
15, § Wifranni episeopi 
16, Aichaelia én monte 
i 


ndi regis 








1. Sollempnitas o» 
2, Commemoracio defanetorum 
. baye u' 06 m' ix! 





5 
8, $ Teonnrai ubbatis 
8) Sanctorum ifije coronatoram, 











18, S' Ince ewangeliste 
10. boniachj ept ix 


S'yndecim M’nirginum — mundi 
abbatis 





25. S' mernoci episcopi 
28. S' beane episcopt 





28. Apoatolorum aymonia ot inde 

20, ienere W n0 m 

81. S' quintini martiris wig! 
mabutj ab’ ix 1 





17, 8’ aniani episeopi 
a ‘St* martini = 
0. 

3. 5 celal coi o rnntira] 

2 [ac]io scté marie 

2 EF cecille nirginis 

23. S clementia pape 
ti 














‘moroci epi |. S grisogoni ris 
9, S' theodorj martiris ix katerine virginia 
10. 25. S' lini pape, 
te Sener 32, wymoc) ab'* ix 
12 i E 
18, §* brieij episcopi 20. S* saturnini et sisinj 
it 30. Sanete andre apostati 

machuti episeopi 
* Hate in vettamn. 


VOL. LXV. 


28 
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[DECEMBER] 


1, Elegij epi 
barbare v' et m' ix 


manrj ep’ 






vigitia 





S thome apostoli 











25, Natiwituw domini nowt’ theme 
2, atophani protho \mavtiris| 
27, Saneti iohannin cwangetiate 

2X Sunetorum innocencinm 





iv virginiy MW. Sanoti thome archiepiscopi 
WU. Drostani | 


15, magni m'tiris ab' 





31, St ailuested pape 


fo. 1) Beatus nir (the rest of the psulter follows in order). 

fo, 106") Confitebor tibi, Kyo dixt, Exultaui¢ cor, Cantemus, Dom 
Aniite co 

fo, 208] Benedivite, Te down, Benedictus, Magnifleat, N 
Quicnna te wilt 

fo, 210] Ne reminisenris 

Kyricleyson (the Litany follows here down to Neque secundum 

iniquitates nostras rotribu . . . at the end of fo, 20, which now 
forms the end of the MS,, all the rest being lost). 





e andini, 








© dimittis, 
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Fig. 1. Kalendar: September. 
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Fig. 4. Part of Px. 70 (Vulgate nusneration), 
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Fig. 4, Part of Litany, 


‘THE PERTH 


PSALTER. 





7. Pat of Litany. 
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IL 


INSCRIPTION ON A CROSS FROM KILCHOMAN, ISLAY. 
By Proressor W. J. WATSON, LL.D,, D.Lrrt.Cext., F.S.A.Svot. 


Amongst the large collection of sculptured stones in the ruined ehurch 
and churchyard of Kilehoman, Islay, were two fine crosses, each bear- 
ing an inscription. For many yeurs the smaller of these two lay 
broken on a grave.’ This cross had been scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Act, 1913, In 1990, ou a visit the Inspector of Monuments 
for Scotland found that the shaft of the cross had again been broken 
across. To preserve the monument it was purchased by our National 
Museum and removed from the island under the personal supervision 
of the Inspector. It has now been set up in the Museum, the pieces 
being kept in position by a light metal frame (fig. 1). ‘The inscription 
is carved on the edges, starting below the left arm and being completed 
on the opposite side. It runs: HEC EST CRUX FAC(TA) PRO 
ANIMABUS DONCANI MEC INNIRLEGIN ET MARI ET MICHAELIS, 
‘The Gaelic part stands for Middl MEIC IND FHIR LEGINN, 
and the translation of the inscription is: “This is a cross made for the 
souls of Duncan, son of the Lector, and Mary and 

‘The proper name Doncanus is a Seottish lntinisa 
Gaelic Donchad, now Donnchadh, Duncan. The I 
appears in the note of a charter of David I. (1124 
Doneado comite de Fib,” “Duncan, earl of On the other 
hand, “Duneeano filio Malis,” “Duncan, son of Malis,” occurs in 1199 in 
a charter of Inchaffray, and the Chronicon Elegiacum, ascribed by Skene 
to 1270, has Duneanum (accusative) us the name of the king slain by 
Macheth* ‘The spelling of the inseription occurs in a document of 143 
referred to later: “Donald Doncani,” “Donald, son of Duncan.” 

The title fer M4ginn, or in modern spelling fear Iéighinn, means literally 
“man of reading,” “man who reads,” lector, reader, and it was the 
regular designation of the head or principal of a monastic school both 
in Scotland and in Ireland. The Book of Deer mentions the fear 
Wighinn of Turriff (1131-2). In 1164 Dubh-sidhe (Black of Pence) was 
fear léighinn of Iona? About 1211, Lawrence, Archdeacon and Ferleyn, 
or head of the schools, of St Andrews, appears in connection with a 
dispute with the Prior and Canons; his title is latinised Ferlanus+ In 
1316, “ magister Felanus,” Rector of the schools of Inverness, is probably 
for Ferlanus. Part of the possessions of St Peter's Church, Aberdeen, 

! Graham, Careed Stones of Inlay, p38, No. 8 Plesvl. £ Chron. P. and 8. p18. 

* Ann. Uist, * Register of St Andrews. 


































) in the Book of 
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was Petenderleyn (ie. Peit ind Fhir léighinn), the Reader's Croft! In 
addition may be noted “Macbeth Rex Scholarum” of Dunblane, and 





Fig. 1, Cross trom Kilchomnn Kirk 





ny. 





“Malduneny Rex Seholarum™ of Muthil (1214-8),* in conne 
the revenues of a half davach of land which had been designed for 
the use of the “macleins and scoloces”* of the church of Dunkeld. 


© Charters of Liniores, 
f reading," a student, under the Fear léighinn, 
iolae,” or younger monk, who Look a Iarye share of the manual work; now Ia 
Se. Guelle sgatog, a farm lnbourer. 
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‘Thongh there is no direct evidence as to the particular school over 
which the fear léghinn of our inscription presided, it may be naturally 
conjectured to have been that of Iona, 

Cortain entries in the Calendar of Papal Registers (Bliss and Twemlow, 
“ Letters”) are of interest as bearing directly on the terms and possibly 
on the date of the inscription, ‘The first is under date December 1427. 








ites to Donald son of Dominic Macanere legu’ (i.e. ‘mao 
on of the Reader"), perpetual yiear of St Cathanus's 
attan), in the diocese of Sodor, granting that the 
Pope lately ordered certain executors to collate and 
peal, viewrge of St Comanus's (Kilehoman) in the 
1 hold good from the date of these presents, as if 
ion by Donald that he was by both parents 
that although he is so, he does 


“The Pope w 
in thir Méighinn,’ 
in Gigha (ie. Ki 
letters whereby th 
assign to him the pei 
said diocese . . . shal 
they did not contain an ase 
of noble birth, his present petition statin 
not hope to be able to prove it judicially, 















Tn Muy 1436 the Pope writes to the Prior of Orwansay (Oransay) 
h regard to Donald, son of Morice Macinnerlegyn, who had obtained 
the perpetual viearage of St Comanus's in Islay, Here " 
is evidently in error for “son of Dominic.” ‘The spelling “Macinner- 
logyn” approximates to that on the insription. 

In July 1436 the Pope gives instructions to collate and assign to 
Donald, son of Dominic,  canonry and the prebend in the church of 
St Columba in Kintyre, notwithstanding that he holds the two vicarages 
of St Cathanus in Gigha and St Comanus in Islay. 

In June 1443 the writes in regard to a serious charge of 
immorality brought against Donald, son of Dominic Mae an Firlegind 
(sie), perpetual viear of St Comanus’s in Islay, ‘The charge was made 
by Donald Doneani (Donald, son of Duncan), a clerk in holy orders, 

Finally, in May 1463 the Pope writes to Dominic, son of Donald, 
perpetual viear of Kilchoman, agreeing to bis becoming Rector of 
Kilohoman, though he is illegitimate. 

There can, I think, be no question that the Donald, son of Dominic, 
son of the Reader, referred to in these lotters was of tho same family 
as the Duncan, son of the Reader, of the inscription; the connection of 
both with Kilchoman proves this, ‘The question is, Whnt exactly is to 
be understood by the designation “son of the Reader"; in other words, 
is “mac in fhir léighinn” to be taken literally in the sense that Dominic 
and Duncan were sons of the Reader and therefore brothers, or is it 
to be understood as a general family designation like a surname, as it 
has become in Treland—MacNerlin, MeErlean, ete? It is difficult to be 
certain on this point, but my own opinion would be in favour of regard- 
ing Duncan of the inscription as actual son of the Reader, otherwise 
his father would be left unnamed. As to Dominic, it is to be noted that 
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his grandson Dominic is designated simply “son of Donald,” without 
suggestion of a surname, If, therefore, the former interpretation is to 
be accepted, as I think it reasonably may, the date of the inscription 
would he fixed approximately as about thirty years before the death 
Af Donald, son of Dominie, who appears to have died in or about 1463, 


11. 


‘TWO LONG CAIRNS (ONE HORNED) AND AN OGHAM INSCRIPTION, 
NEAR POLTALLOCH, ARGYLL, By J, HEWAT CRAW, Sronerany, 
Horxep Cams av Avenors, ARGYLE, 

During April 1931 a further examination of sites on the Poltalloch 
estates was carried out by Sir Ian Malcolm of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., and 


the Society, under my supervision. 
‘On the Linch Ordnance Survey mup is marked a cairn about J mile 







10 0 10 26 30 40 sorecT 


re 





Pig. Plan of Horned Catro at Avehoiah, Argyl, 
north-east of Auchoish farmhouse, which stands about 1) mile to the 
torth of Lochgilphead. Thad examined the site the previous year, and 
found it, though much destroyed, to present the features of » neolithic 
horned cairn, the only one, so far as Tam aware, in this district. 

“The site is some 450 feet aboye sea-level, and on gently rising ground 
facing the west. The cairn (fig. 1) measured 137 feet in length; its 


tt is, of course, well known that “surnames” Inthe modern sense ure of comparativel 
recent origin In the Gaelic area, ‘aha 
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breadth was 43 fect at the bifurcation of the horns, diminishing to 
30 feet at the middle and to 20 fect at the south-west end. The greatest 
height was about 5 foot at a distance of 15 feet south-west of the 
bifureation; it diminished to 2 fect at the sonth-west end. Much of 
the material, howover, had at some time been removed, the walls of 
enclosures to the south having doubtless been built from it, while to 
the east lay a rectangular construction, measuring internally 18 by 
124 feet, the material for which hud also been taken from the eairn. 
The axis pointed approximately north-north-east (27° east of true north), 

The work of examining this cairn was carried out with the help 
Of three men from 6th to 10th April, involving about seventeen days? 
work of one man. A wide trench was made from the south-osst 
side, immediately to the south of the horns, and after roaching the 
medial line was carried south-west along the whole length of the cairn, 
The inner edge of the horns was then examined, and excavations were 
made at intervals along the whole periphery in search of a kerb, 

On the medial line, midway between the bifurcation and the south: 
west end of the cairn, was found a burial chambor of vist-like form 
measuring 4 foot 5 inchos by 1 foot 10 inchos, and 2 feet inches deep, 
having its axis at right angles to that of the cairn, ‘The bottom wee 
roughly paved and was about 1 foot below ground-level, ‘The sides 
were onch composed of two slabs, the ends of which overlapped after 
the manner employed in segmented cairns, Outside the vist, to the 
north-west, was a single slab set in alignment with the south-west side 
of the cist, The north-west end was formed of two thin slabs placed 
one behind the other; the inner was of an L shape, ono of the upper 
corners being cut off. The slabs forming the north-east side wore much 
lower than those of the opposite wide, and must have had stones resting 
on them to increase their height. No cover was traceable, and riddling 
failed to revenl any relies, not even charcoal or bones being found, 
Between the south-east end of the cist and the edge of the eairn was 
& passage 3 to 4 feot in width, formed of slabs and large boulders wt 
with a slight curve. At the outer end were three small slabs sot ne a 
Kerh and projecting a few inches from the ground. Midway between 
this kerb ‘and the cist was an upright L-shaped slab projecting from 
the south-west side half-way across the passage, This slab was similar 
in form to that at the north-west end of the cist, both having been 
apparently formed by pounding and not by chiselling. From the northe 
west end of the passage a setting of six large boulders ran northeast 
parallel to the axis of the cairn for a distance of 10 feet. ‘Three fact 






































j, Measurements; north-east aide, 4 feet 10 ches; south-west side, 4feet 3 Inches; south eax 
‘end, 2feet 11 inches; north-west end, 1 foot 3 inches, 
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from the south-west end of this setting a slab 2 feet by 2 feet projected 
at right angles northward. At its north-west end four stones were 
built, up one above another, so as to present an upright face to the 
north-east, A large boulder was then placed so us to form a face 
parallel to the setting of boulders already mentioned, and 34 fest from 
thom. This construction had the appearance of having been the 
foundation of a chamber placed along the axis of the cairn, and 
destroyed at somo previous time, Four and a half feet north-east of 
the setting of six boulders, and in alignment with it, was a slab 
measuring 44 fect in length, set on edge and projecting 1 foot 8 inches 
from the ground. ‘This slab was also in alignment with the south-east 
edge of a large slab set on end at the bifurcation of the horns of the 
cairn, It may have formed part of n passage to the chamber, but no 
other evidence of such could be found. 

‘Tho slab nt the point of bifureation was set at right angles to the 
axis; it projected foot 2 inches from the ground, in which it was 
inserted to a depth of 3 foot, Eighteen fet north of this slab stood 
nother slab, measuring 2 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 3 inches by 8 inchos; 
it was set at right angles to the inner edge of the north-west horn. 
What had probably been a corresponding stone set.at the inner edge of 
the south-east horn now lay on the ground; it measured 9 feet 8 inches 
by 4 feet by 1 foot 3 inches, and seomed to have stood at right angles 
to the odge of the horn, Some 10 feet to the north-east of these slabs 
the end of each horn had been probably marked by three upright 
atonos; of these one was upright and two had fallen on each horn. 
‘Their measurements were as follows: North-wost horn (standing), 5 feet 
1 inch by 3 feot by 1 foot 8 inches; (fallen), 6 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 
2 inches by 10 inches, and 6 feot 9 inches by 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 
@ inches, South-east horn (standing), 3 feet 3 inches by 3 fect 9 inches 
by 2 fect; (fallen), 3 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 9 inches by 1 foot, and 
2 foot 6 inches by2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot, The height of the standing 
stones was measured from the ground; that of the fallen stones is the 
total length. ‘The fallen stones may have been moved somewhat from 
their original positions. 

During the excavation I picked up a flint knife from a molehill on 
formerly cultivated ground within the enclosure to the south of the cairn, 

















Lox Cais, AUCHNANGOUL. 

‘Though situated in a different district of Argyll, another neolithic 
cairn inay be here described, as it does not seem to have been recorded 
‘and is not shown on the Ordnance Survey map. I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the site in April 1932 
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‘The cairn lies about 390 feet above sea-level some 300 yards north- 
east of Auchnangoul, a hamlet about 2 miles south-west of Inveraray. 
The cairn is clearly visible from the main road, from which it is 
500 yards distant. It lies on cultivated ground which slopes with 
moderate steepness to the south, and is about 50 yards distant from 
the uncultivated moorland above. The length is about 135 feet and 
the breadth 45 feet; the height is 4 feet 9 inches. There are no horn 
and the axis points approximately north by east (30° east of magnetic 
north). Many of the stones seem to have been removed, especially 
from the north end, and field-gathered stones have been dumped on 
the southern part, which is partially covered with stunted trees. 

‘The eairn has been explored at some time, the stones having been 
removed to leave a trench along the northern part of its axis, reveal- 
ing @ passage and two burial chambers. Some 6 feet from the north 
end are two portal stones 3 feet inches in height and 1 foot 1 inch 
apart. To the south of these is a passage 2 feet 5 inches wide formed 
by two large slabs measuring 8 feet 4 inches and 7 feet 2 inches in 
length. This leads to a chamber formed by four slabs and measuring 
7 feet 1 inch by 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 10 inches. The cover is an 
immense slab 10 feet 6 inches by 6 fect 5 inches, and about 1 foot 
8 inches thick. It must weigh about 3 tons, and rests on three of the 
slabs beneath, there being between it and the north end-slab a space 
by which it is possible to enter the chamber. Twenty-four feet south 
of this chamber and placed to the east of the axis of the cairn is 
maller cist or chamber measuring 4 feet 10 inches by about 4 feet, 
Its axis is at right angles to that of the cairn, and the cover and 
north side-slab have disappeared, 














Ay OcHam Inscription, 

During the excavation of cists at the gravel-pit of Brouch an Drum- 
min, near Poltalloch, in 1928,' when a jet necklace and other relies 
were found, four long graves, evidently of Early Christian date, at the 
opposite side of the pit were also examined. When revisiting the spot 
in 1981 my attention was attracted to an inscription in ogham char- 
acters cut on the angle of a small fragment of slab lying on the 
ground close to the position of these graves, The fragment (fig. 2) 
measures 10 inches by 3} inches by 2} inches, and the characters retain 
unweathered their sharply cut lines. There can be little doubt that it 
has been broken at some recent time from a slab of one of the graves, 

Of some twenty ogham inscriptions that are recorded from Scot- 
land, practically all have come from the east side of the country, 

* See Proc. Soe. Am, Soot yok ait. pe 154 
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their range extending from Fife to Shetland. Only one seems to have 
been recorded from the west, on the Island of Gigha, though ogham 
characters were also found on the bone handle of a knife from North Uist. 
‘The Society is indebted to Sir Ian Maleolm for placing the relic in 
the Poltalloch Collection on loan in the National Museum of Antiquities, 
and also for the help given hy him during the excavations. 
‘The following is the report on the inscription by Professor Macalister, 




















Dgham Inscription from Poléalloch, 


to whom the slab was submitted, and to whom my thanks are due 
for his careful examination. 

‘The certain letters of the inscription are CRON. The O is repre- 
sented by two vowel notches in a space which would hold three, and 
there is ample room for a third notch, Of this, however, there is no 
trace, and I feel sure that the letter cannot be the U, which three 
notches would represent. 

After the N there are the remains of another letter on the same 
side of the stem-line, Three scores survive in part, and it is coneeiy. 
able that some slight irregularities in the fractured surface further 
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on are the relies of two other scores, However that may be—and it 
is not to be stressed in any way—the probability that the imperfect 
letter was another N is overwhelming. CRON(a)V . . . and CRON(a)S 
do not offer anything promising. 

Between the N’s there was most probably the single noteh of an A, 
but the slight chip on the angle here has been just sufficient to carry 
it off. 

Before the C there is a mark like a vowel notch, But comparing 
it with the genuine notches of the O, I am inclined to think it is a 
mere tlaw_on the angle, 

Before this mark there is a fracture: a flake has seuled off the 
H surface of the inscription, earrying with it a portion of the arris of 
the stone, which in consequence here makes a wide shallow U-shaped 
curve, ‘The left-hand end of the matrix of this flake is visibly an 
artificial score; and on the floor of the matrix traces of four other 












scores are to be detected. It is to be noticed that these are about 
shorter than the scores of the C following. They would collec 


kin 
tively make Q; and I suspect that the engraver of the inscription 
inadvertently cut this letter, and then, realising that he had-written 
one score too many, knocked off the flake with a slight tap on th 
stone and began again, A similar correction is to be seen on at least 
‘one other stone, now in the National Museum, Dublin. 

‘The whole inscription as it remains on the fragment is thus CRONAN. 
That is not an uncommon name in Trish (diminutive of eron, brown): 
and in the misspelt form CRONUN it appears on a stone from Bally- 
knock, Go, Cork. It isa late example; in the usual ogham convention 
the name would appear as Cronagni, We can say no more unless 
and until the rest of the inscription should come to light. 

It is very sutistactory to get one more ogham relic of the Dalr 
settlers 
sort. 
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1 Argyll. Let us hope for further discoveries of the sume 
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A KEG OF BOG-BUTTER FROM SKYE AND SOME NOTES THEREUPON. 
By Provessor JAMES RITCHIE, M.A,, D.Se,, FURS.E., B.S.A.Sc0r, 





To be printed in next year's volume, 
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from Archerfield, 6. om 
we Avdituar, Poltalloch, ©)! 3a 
Baldock, Herta, . 5108, 108 
 Dowalton Loch, <2, sa 375, 
8 Fito, Fnmell, <0. 387, 287 
vy Granton Castle, Edinburgh, 294, 8b 
Ss Kinkell Cave, ss 
 Pitewr, « oe 
Sh Soulptor’s Cave, Covesea, > 7,101 
‘Traprain Law, i + i 





Potato, trom Peobion, ‘oor 
Stone, trom” Went ort, 
Karns Hough... er 











‘and Strainers, Bronze, trom Irchester, 900 
Bowness, Cumberland, Latin Inveription 
found at, . + M6 
Box covered with Leather, (lonation); | 16 
— Wooden, containing Congreve Matches, 
(donation). rc) 
Boxes, Stone, at Bac Mbio Connain, North 
Uist, ohcis te EL 
Boyne, Cralicof. Banitehire, 22)! ap 
Braceriike Object, Deor-horn, from Bae 
MhloConnain, North Uist... 8 
Bewckenbraes, Turrif, Aberdecnshire, 
Homan Glass Bottle from, 201, 24 
aay Objet Instibed Clty of ialabang, 
(donation... . aa) 
— See also Brooch 
Branghing, Hertfordshire, ‘Bronze 
Euamelled Skillet trom, « me 
Break of Mews, Bigtown, Shetland, Stone 
‘Adze trom, oo 
Hreckan, Sands, North’ Yell; Shetland, 
Pottery, ete, from,. u 
Prideas A.M 'provanta, Smoothing 
Stone, ngs) fae Heat 


INDEX. 





Bridges, A. M., Old Knife and Fork, Ror, 
aod Mate-box, =». +> + tat 
Buggy Sein es 
Boel — 
‘Bow, Gala Water, + + 28, M6 
Carmtiath, Dunrobin,, «a a 
Dunanlardhaed, Skye, +5 2th 0,35 
Bearley, Caithness, - 2 ao, 34, ah 
Keins, Gnithness, «387, 28 30, 08 
Mid Howe, Westuess, Rousay, Orkney, 28, 204 
Nybster, Caithness, 0.0 = + 27,30 
Okatrow, Birmy, Orkney. <= 38 Ht 
Road, Kelas. a) 
Torwoodlee, Galashlels, 7 
Aronse Auge Dvellingat Yarlshot, Shetinnd, 
Report on, + ess | 
—— Romain near Tach Fyne, <> 410 
Bronze, Objects of — 
Ornament, Triangntar, from Lochlee 
‘Crannog, Ayrahire, = ss OF 
Vessels, Toman, from Native Siten tn 
Caledonia, = on 





See alan Awa; Axess Busine; Bowls; 
‘Brooehen; Huckle; Bull; Capsule: 
Gasket Pituage; Gautdeons; Cheek: 
‘plece ; Colanders ;Cup ; Dagger: Dise 
Reape areplek ; Piaake ; Jug; Kites 
Late ; Lamps Leg) Links; Medal 

Pane; Patera: 

Pins; Plates; Pots: Rings; Shatt- 

ate; Sloves Skillets; Spearhend ; 

Stamp; Statuetten; Stylnny Terret 

















Wire. 
Broochen:— 
froin Cutbin Sands, «tH, 901 f. 
fof Ronian aikd Provinelal Rowan origin, 
found In Scotland, OL 











ren Fibula from Newpark, Polmaise, 396, 35 
— Highland, from Koil, Wurris, 
(purchase se 
Browse — 
from Bank Paras, Dojphinton, std 20) 


ne Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire, 

‘af 
we Rink, Galashiels, 2 68 307 
Th etrmpeain Law, |< Sf, 80, 00 
do, (donation). ee MO 


Drngoneaque, from Newstead Roman 








Fort, Ce) os SO, 
Fuamelled, from Bow Broch, Mid: 
Yothian, 2. 38 a0 


trom Earns Hewgh, 1, 167, 141, 8 
— tound near Peebles, s, 
Fibula, from Ayrshire, « 80,97 


Brooches (contd): 

‘Bronze (contd) 

Penannolr,f1 
tom. 

trom Pinkoulland, Walls, Shet- 
Jand, (purchase) 

Note on do ane 





i Longtavigh, Crieh: 





Gold Fibula, from Erickstane True, 
Moffat, 
ron, from Moredan, Gilmerton, \ 
Silver: 
‘rom Brocl of Carn Liath, Sutherland, 
s; Taonave, Alii, France, « 
Fibula, from Ayrsitee, « 
Peoantular, from Trapral 
‘onation) « 
ron Wavilewl, Tartan, = 
j trom Gulberwiek, near Ter 






































« Moredan, Glimerton, 





4 
= 


‘Swwastik, from Dewholua Hit Farm, 38, 886 


5, 0 
30 


wick, «= ee 

— rom Skalll Bay, Orkney, <4 
Broughton, Preblesabire, Bronst Spear 

hed frou ee 6 
Brown, Cecil J elected, = a 
a"SharlffC, He, elected to Council, = 
— Lit.-Col, Ha, presented old Golf Clutis, 8M 
— William, presented uSerpentine Object 

frow Yell, Shetland, a ille 
Brownlee, David A., elected, « uw 
Bruce, Jaren, presented Fragments of wt 

Um and Part of wet Necklace,.. 15 
Buchanan, Dr Alexander G,, elected,» 18 
Buckle, Bronze, from Langfaugh, Crichton, it 
Bulgaria, Plaque of Jupiter Dolichenus and 

‘Juno Regine from,, yee ath 
Bull, Bronze Figure of, from Bank Far, 

Dolphinton, = ~ 





aren Morar, Melon shaped Bend 
fro 
Tnverhndden, , 5 2 ++ (+ 188 
Burials s 
Sites of,at Brae of Essle, Aberdeenshire, 80 
int Maken Hillock, Lesmolr, Aber 
deenshite see * 
with Burnt and Undurnt Remains, at 
‘Auchilin, Aberdour, Aberdeenshire, «75 
at Cairnhill, Monqahitter, Aberdeenshire, 
‘and Roman Glass Objects from, kh 34 f, 
Crewated, nt Sandhend, Luce Bay, 
Roman Pottery found with, 4,217 
wt Kingoldram, Angus, 1... ST 





456 
‘Burials (contd.)-— 
fat Sandhead, Glenluee ccd 
s- Waulkmill, Tariand, | 2 S20 
 Westray, Orkmes.-° 
Burnett, Alexander, Nini Laird of Lays, OF 
——Hleventh Laird of Leys... ST 
Janet Hamittonor,. - ) ]] ot 
—KatherineGordon or, | >] ot 
Burnt Moand : aee Mound. Burnt. 
Burray, Orkney, Roman Pottery from the 
EastBroch, . =... SL 
eexiGiowiee Maschinen aa 
from. nok: ee 
Roman Pottery trom, |] 35,30 
——Toolsfrom, . . . , LBD 
Bateshire: see Millport. 
Mutter, Bog, found ina Keg in Skye... 450 
Battons of Playing-men, trom West Fort, 
Earn's Hengh,. + eae 
— Bone, from Vetiar, Shetland, |. 9 
Buttress. Iron, from Eekford, =») | a7 
Bykes, Corn, of Caithness,» | |) 135 
Ghitfench, Place-name, . 
Cairnbill, | Monquhitter. Aberdeenshire, 
Glass Objects from, . 
Caimbotly, Kirkcudbright, Handle of 
Bronze Roman Jug from, . 38, 313/379 
Cairns:— 
‘at Calruholy, Kirkendbright, . 3 
» Kiaiknish, Loch Eynort, Skye, ©! 185 
v» Milduan, Aberdeenshire, . )] a 
formerly at Otter Ferry, Loch Fyne, | 419 
North and Sonth, on Coldsmouth Hill, 
Kirknewton, Northumberland, Flint 
Implements with Created Haman 
Remains in, . oe 
Chatmbered, near Kiifinan, Argyll, | 415 
—at Radh'au Dunain, Skye, |) 18 
Yong, atAuchnangoal, . . ) |) ay 
—flomed, nt Auchoish,. | + 48 
‘Two Long (one Horned), and an Ogham, 
Inseription, near Foltalloch, Argyll, . 445 
Caithness, Corn Bykes of, . . 18 
—Sinbvfenees in, - 15 


‘See alao Exerley Beoch : Gers, Waiten: 
Keiss; Lynegar, Watton; Mireland. 
horn, "Wik; Nytater: St Mary’ 











INDEX. 


Callander, J. Graham, ow the Structures 
and the Relics found in Earth-houses 
‘at Garry Iochdrach and Bae MhioCon- 


ain in North Uist, cy 

—— on Earth-house at Hac Mhie Con 
pain. - “ 

— —on Unrecorded Usns from different 
partsofScotland,. . . .. 40L 


Couelon.Suctinghr, Brooches found at, #2, 
Cameron, Neil,elected.  . =. Sy 
Campbell, Donald, Death of, | | A 
Camphouse, Edgerston, Roxburghshire, 
‘Roman Pottery and Beads from, 238, 290, 35 
Gant, Rev. Alanclected, . . . 
Caps, Baby's, of Lace and Linen, (donation) 18 
Capsule, or Shaft-batt, Bronze, from 
‘Traprain Law, (donation) |, . 15, 
Caracalla, Coits of, at Cramond, oT 
Carleton, Wigtownshire, Muss of Copper 
from,- = 348, 74 
Caringwark Loch, Kirkoudbright, Bronze 
Cauldron from, MOR, $18. 379 
—— Gridiron and Tripod from, _ 11, 37 
Cara Ban, Kilfiuan, Argyll, Chambered 
Cairnat,. 
Carn Linth, Broch of, Dunirobin, Sutherland, 
Brooch found at, = 32m, 
Carragh & Ghlinne, Jura, Argyll, Standing 
Stone, 

Carrington, Midlothian, Bronze Stam, 
TVLLIAE TACITAE, from. . 
Casket Fittings, Bronze, from Baldock, | 
Castle Law Earth-house, Midlothian, 
Roman Pottery from, . 
Cvtibill Fort, Agrabine, Brooch fro, 05/307 


us 


oT) 


38 
10 


—— Rowan Glass, from... 200, 28, 77 
——— Pottery from = 2. 385, 317 
Cattle in Caledonia, eee 
Cetus or Gatus, Potter, Stampof, |. Sit 


Culdrons, Bronze, from Blackburn Mill, 


Berwickshire, ~ 908, 10, 318 7, 902 
——— Iron Toots and Implements 
found in, 3g, sor 


—— trom Cartingwark Loch, Stewartry 
of Kirkendbight, . 08, 310, 313/., 318, 373 
— —from England and the Continent, , 310f, 





—Contentsof =... BK, a 
2 5 ee SRS 

Constantine's, Fife, . 5). th 
Gove, es RSM 
Kinkell, Fife, - 2.) hash 
Cams, Rev. L, Winther, Death of, 2. 
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nee Pa0e 
Cemetery, Romano-British, in Hertford: Clestrain, Stronsay, Orkney, Steatite Urn 
‘shire, Notesoma, a we SR 
Chain-nisii, from Cariiazwark Loch, . $81,373 | Clochmalon, Moluag’s Stone, on Tap o 
Chale, Oak, 1397, at Crathes Castle, 0. 9 ‘Noth, Siteof, oa 
Chalmer, Mr George, Assistant to the Clubsiike Stone Implements from Orkney 
“Minister of Rhynie (ie, - OF ‘andShetland,. = + ++ Sf 
OhatwersJervise Prize forts, 5 1S Bt es 
Chapel, Site of — Ciabs, Golf, old, donations) ~ >=» ait 
‘at Auchlyne, Perthshire, re Navigation of, - 7 Sf. 
** Chapel Cairn, near Finglenuy, Aber North Uist, faverness: 
deenthie, - 5 = + - + & ‘hire, Harthcbonse aly... = SY 
cu arnadili; Jum, 1. + | + 150 | CnocCallliche Earthwork, Auchindolr, . 
StBlene’s in Rannoch, - . » + 18| Gochrane,SirJobe,. 2. = = - M4 
AtSuiecGlendochart,. ; . - + #29 | ——William, of Ochittree, . . == alt 
Charles Edward, Prince, Diamond Cog, Ale, from Harray, Orimey, (purchase) 25 
given to Beatrice Jenkison by, Coins 
equest) - Sap. | Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Seota, 
— S'iltnen Sheets used by, (donation). 108, found Between Essie Church and 
Gheek:pee, Bronze enamelle from Easter Baking. ss st 
Wooden, Eekford, Se | Roman: 
‘Chert from Hudh’ an Dunain, Skye. > 10 from Baldock,. = ut 
—“‘Implements of: Tardenoisian Pizmy. wr at Balarezan, Wigtownshire, 
from The Rink, Selkirk, (donation) 15 18, 
‘Ser also Seraper. = Caledonia 2 2 
= 
. Daryll Forde, on Excavations in 
‘Two Irom Auge Fortsat Ears Heh, 1, 292, 0. 
near Ooldingham, + ro 3T 
— re Chainbered Cans near Kitna, 351 
Angi, Boa va 
nivela, Bove, from Yarishof, |. 18 127 
Chiresiml, Potter, Stamp of, . 284, $5, 558 ‘Ses, 9, oa 
Church, Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, . ‘81, 890, 855, 92 
— Essie, Aberdeenshire, = 97 | Colanders and Ladles, Rowan Bronze, 
oe St Mary in the Fields. Bainbarch, found In Scotland and on the Cont 
‘Architectural History of, 0. = ltt nent, - = 308 
eterna Argyl Site of Chapel, 120 | Coldsmoath Hill, “Kirknewton, North: 
‘Cissbury, Chipped Blocks of White Flint ‘urnberland, Flint Implements from, . 1 
from, (donation). =.= + M4 | Colman, Sain ee AT 
cists — Colmec, Saint, = 4g 
at Altyr, 4 | Cotmonell, Ayrshire, Patron Saint of: 488 
in Galen at Kratknish, Loch Byort, Colmoneins, Saint. © =. AS AS 
Bailey = 186 | Columba, Saint, = ar 
‘at Runmwgally. Fife, 2 ‘Gi | Colvadale, Unsh Shetland, Stone Whorle 
Twostoreyed, at Little Asta, Shetland, 62, 72 pees ere anaes 0 
Se Tastetyin (bo = 74 | Combs 
‘Clark, John RW. rose Communion ‘Bone, from Yarlshot,. 136 
Tokens. os |" Smsaltoothed, from Garry Toe: 
Clay, Lamps of, trom Garry Tochdrach, rach, North Uist, =.= «aT 
North Uist, = 1 lait | Weaving, of Cetacean Bone, from Bac 
— used as Mortar at Bac Mie Connain, Mhic Conmain, + Aa 
‘North Uist, 46 | — trom Garry Tochidrach, North Uist, - 30, 41 
_— jectaot' see Dises; Moulds; Rings: Conan, West Grange of, Angus, Pieces of 


‘Twyere, 





‘Ampbora from Earth-honse at, 357, 368 


ER ke 


























458 INDEX. 
Concadus Saint, 6... ame Crannogs (contd.):— 
Gongal, Saint, . 2 |)! ‘Carlingwark Loch, Castle Douglas, 37% 
Congalins or Convatius, Founder, | near Craighouse,Jur, . 2 2. Iat 
Congaltes or Coavallvs inscribed ou Veasels Dowalton Loch, ) lL 
from Gallowfiat, Ruthergten, 3,380 | Hyndford, Lanarkshire, 2] gat 
Gankrere Matches In Box, donation). . 22 Lachlee, Tartolton, 2] > > Sm 
Gecell, Wiliaes elected. 5: ; aw |  Lochapoata, Mayttiny =. |) aan 
Conquarus (Conquhar), Saint, | | «427 f. | Oraaston, H. Norman, presented a Silver 
Constantine, Saint, | gan Mabahe 3s oso ee ie oa 4a 
Constantine's Cave, Fite, Romaco British Craw, J. Hewat, ou Two’ Lang Catens (one 
Ware trom eae 8, 8 jorued) afd an Oghaun Inscription, 
——Fronametting io, 21D aa at ear Poltalloch, Angi, ss HO 
Gonsan Rama Glave Bottle found nt, 30, 965 | — “presented Photograph” of the 
Consantias 1, Coty of, trom Garry Tock ‘Sculptured Boar in Dauadd Fort, 214 
teach, North Uist. . 41, 38,350 | Cromwell, Silver Medal of, for Battle. of 
= —— trom Norvics Law, Largo. 383 Danby 6 co scyiie wet al OR 
Sema Sata ef. 6 | Oreck Bm aleeted, St! Se 
Copper — William, “presented * Coiamanion 
‘Mass of, from Carleton, Wigtownshire, Mabini no ar tan 
34,304 | Crosgrove, Rev. J, Pringle, lected, ) ] it 
Mined In Anglesey in Homan Period, . "343 | Cronsfrom Kllchowan, slay, Inscription on, 44d 
Onjeots of: see Pass, Perry; Soldering — ou Standing Stone at Tarbert, Jura, 2 M47 
bolt. — Latin, on Piece uf Steatite from Fetiar, 
Coprolite, Hall of, from Traprain Law, Shetland, se ee ee 
(donation). <= ss aw | Cromatabat Lameniullich - >; | tab 
Com Bykes of Caithness, =. |) ig. ——Feeently discovered at Miliport and 
— Production of, in Caiedacia, |) 3s Fowlle Wester, ss a 
Corman House, Standing Croy Hill, Dumbartonshire, Notes on the 
Ras at he de Roman Fora sD 
) A Two-ntoreyed Grave A. The Break a the Antonine Ditch | ak 
‘it Little Asta, Shetland; (2 Certaln B. The Antonine Fort, sss) Mb 
Prehistorie Helles from Shetland; ©. The Agricolan Fort, 2 Sita 
and @) A. Viking Brooch of Silver D.TheFinds eS 
from Skaill Bay, Orkney, .  ,  . Oo ‘Stoue-lined Underground Structure, 452 
—— — presented Piece of [ron Sing, Stone Crucibies, Clay, from Bac Mhic Connain, 
Mould, and other Objects, North Uist, . . =. 45, 48,61, 64 
——and Alex. 0. Carle, presented two ——trom Cove «° Combdhutnch, North 
SOMRRYS TE cere eee er 
Coulton, De George G., Rhind Lectarer for — — from Foshigarry, North Ulst, 97 
We ww tt | —— y Onerylochtench, North Ust: 
Couneli, Report by tbe, ust, wi 7, a2 
Careses, Moray: tee Sculptors Cave. Culbin Sands, Morayshire, Roman and 
Craig Castle, Aberdeenshire, Mural Glass Brooches from, SN, 182, 180, HL 
Chamber and Leaded Glass Window Cultivor, Yall, Shetland, Steative Laup 
iscovered ty. treasia ajo Mh eke Bena RS 
Cmighonse, Jura, Aryl, “Cramnog™ near, Bt | Culloden, Inverness-shire, Claap-kulfe sak 
Cralling,  Rostvarghshire, Patera from twhefrom ee eee ath 
Palace, =... 80,8 | Cumming, Sir A. P. Gordon, Harts 
‘Cramond, Midlothian, Romai Coins found ‘presented Food-vensel from Lach ‘of 
a sa a) BAe 6S oh tale er OE 
= Pottery foandat, . ; 38 | Cumnoek, ~Ayrubire, Sniaffbos, “Wooden, 
Crannogs made by Gilson, ese Ath 
im Barean Loch, Kirkeudbright, . 372 | Cannynghame, Ker. John” M¢Phersou, 
‘Buston, Kilmmr, 2 2 2), aD ‘Diamond Ring bequeathed by, .  . 3 





‘Onp-marks, Doubtful, in Chambered Cairn, 
‘Radh’ an Danain, Sky 

—at Scurdangue, Aberdeenshire, . 

Cups 
Bronze, from Woulkmill, Tarland, .—« 
Dice, Roeniah Ware, from Baldock, 
Glass, Plain ond Palnted, from Den- 
Pottery, from Rarn’s Heagh, =. 
Houan Glass, found in Seotland, 
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18) 
8 


am 
0 


ou, 
ws 


‘2, 380, 08, 857, 8 


Sam 





Warw, from Baldock, «108,111 


—— from Bornes Cave, Bh sh Mi, 78 


— — from The Camps, Camphouse, 
Edgerston, 
Stoailte, from Aberdeen, (donation) 
—" from Knookwhern, Koht, Aberdeen: 
ADR iors Giese ce 
Curle, Alexander O,, Interim Reporton the 
‘Excavation of « Rronze Age Dwelling 
ft Yarlshof, Shetland, (n 1,» « 
— = hind J, M. Corrie, presented Beds, 
— James, LUD, An Inventory of Objects 
of Roman ‘aud Provincial Roman 
‘Origin found on Sites in Scotland not 
definitely associated with Roman 








Constructions, bys sw 
Currie, Midlothian, Roman Bronte Law 
‘Ourve Tablet, from Baldock,» 5 


Cuthbert, Bain, se 


Dagger, Bronze, trom Tarnercleuch Law, 





Berrybush, Yarrow, (varehaee) . 
Dagomarns, Potter, Stampof, = + + 
Dayomvania, Potter, Stamp of, 4+ 





Dale, C presented Arrow:heads from 
‘mlerra det Fuego, ss ey 
Dalkeith, Barlof, presents Twelve Socketed 

Bronee AKGg ee een 
Dalmeny Park, West Lotisian, Roman Glass 

‘strung with Beads from. 
Dalrymple, The Hon. Sir How H., presenta 


‘Cromwell Medal, = 
Dovid) Sain. = es se 
David I., Groat of, from St Ninian’ Chapel, 

Druminndsochity 6. ye 
Davidaon, Arms of, { Church of Auchin- 

1 eae Mae aaa 
ay ee 
— Master William, ei 


‘Dawson, A. Bashall, presented Bross Ohject 
Tuseribed City of Edinburgh, 





uy 
rt] 


mt 





Deants, Walter, presented old Golf Clubs, 
from the OMI Golf Tavern, Brantatietd 
Links = 2 + se s+ 
Decanters, Roman Glass, from Baldock, 100/. 
Deeds und Documents :— 
‘Commission to Sir Robert Arnott, Barts, 
‘as Major in the Twenty:sixth Regt: 
ment of Foot, from George ITL., 170, 
Willian Arnott, dated 170%, (donn 
Mon) egies) seh eo Tee 
Instrument of Sasing, in favour of Robart 
‘Henderson and Marion Langlands, of 
and in Borrowstones, (lonation) 218 
——— Robert Lawson, of lands of 
Qverwownr, se 
— ——Roliet Puntoun, of subjects in 
‘the burgh of Queensterry, (donation) 218 
Prevept of Clare Constat by Georke 
Halybroatoun for infeftings Archibald 
Lawsoun in Overgoxer, (donation). 218 
Deer goddess, Cailleach Bhourr, « - 5 @ 
Deer-born, Ohjects of — 
Hencerstike Object trom Bae Mhic Com 
natn, North Wink, «ese 
Cutand Notehed, Grooved aud V-shaped, 
from Bac Mhie Connain, North Uist, 
50, 4, 
Fragments of, and Plate, trom Bao Mio 
‘Connaln, North Uist, = 40 fi. Wy OL 





at 





28 

















Spinille-ike Object, Grooved, from Bao 
Mhic Connaln, North Wat, «0. 5 20) 
See uleo Antlers; Hondies; Pendand 
Pik ; Rings, Fingers Th 
Delft, Laubeth, Potof, from Lonlan, (donk 
tion) Ra GV Saath 
Deuholus Hii} Farm, Roxburghabire, Bronze 
‘Sweastikn Broveh from. «8, 
Denmark, Glass Cups, Pinin ant Painted, 
eee ae TRS 
Brower’ Knauelled Bowl from Malt 
Boeke ew AIO 
—Chainimalt from, |e ML 
—Laille nd Colander, Bronze, trom 
Tuellinge, Lolland,, . =~ MT 
De Prudunue, Mowsleur Vayson, presented 
‘Stone Maal. se ee 
ess, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, Leather 
Flask from, i) ae 


Dice Gap, Rhenish Ware, from Baldock, 110 
Die, Hone, with Dot and Circle Designs, 
from Bao Mhic Connain, North Uist, 00, 65 
Diocletian, Fibula connected with the 
‘Vicennalia of... = Bi, STL 
Dirleton Caves: ace Archerfield. 



































460 INDEX. 
Dises :— Dumbarton, Roman Harbour and End of 
Bons, font Quendnle Sands, Shetland, Military Way probubly at, . 9, att 
(danation) + + if | Dambartonshire: see Ceoy Hill; Dungiass; 
Bron, from Blackburn Mill, |). st7 Dunnerbuck; Helensburgh; KU 
lay, from Bac Mhic Connain, North patrick, Old, 
Wiss ces +. GLY. | Dumbuek, Shoal In Clyde at, 0 
— Perforated, trom Garry Tochdrach, Dumfriesshire: see Auchenskeoch, Duris- 
North Uist, 8A deer; Brickstane Brae; Friat's Carse, 
from Breckan Sands, Suotand, Danaild, Poltalloch, Argyll, Fortified Site, 20 
(donation). = 2 1] —— Roman Pottery from, . 285, 398 
—Inseribed, from Dunadd, - | | $98 | Dan an Ianthand, Skye. Inverness-shire, 
—Oriamented, from Glotness, Shet- ‘Terra-cotta Ohject from Broch af, 
jand, 2 2, 940, 205 
(Shiloh, Perforated, from Lander: Dunan, Jura, Argyll, Dun at, , .. BL 
dale, (onstiony + + + 184 | Dunbar, Battle of, Silver Medal of Grom: 
— (Slate), from Yarlshot, >) ) ay well for, . | a1 
Dishes, Roman Pottery, from Baldock, Dunbar, Mest, Duff, ou Corn Bykos of 
os, 100, 1 Caithness 136 
Distal, Wooden, from Pinhoulland, Shet- Duncan, James, in Merdrum, Tombstone of, WS 
Wnd. (donation)... 19 | ——anet Lamaden or. Tonbrtone of, 98. 
= — from Shotts, Lanarkshire, . 5 | —Meo tunirlegin,. s,s sa 
‘Dobie, Marryat R., elected, . 2 | —Robert, elected, | Er 
Doliricor, Bohemia, Roman Bronze Pot Dungiass, Dumbarionshire, itary Way 
from, 07 asa a . = i 
Deveous, Sacrillus and, inscribed ou Sainiag Dunlop, G.A.,clected, | zy 
Bowl trom Baldock, .  . . 108 | Dunnerbuck,  Dumbartonshire, ” Military 
Doig. Major William HL. electad, | ia Way at, an 
Dolerite, Liuplement of, from Rudh? an Dunragit, Wigtownshire, Bronze Knife 
Dunain, Skye, . A - 2 feejsh is Gs es) eae a 
Dolichenus, Jupiter, A Relief of, >| 388 | Duna: 
Domitian, Cotn of, from Haldock,. . . 11 | Gallerie, Rudh’ an Dunain, Glen 
Donald, James S, presented Communion Brittle, Skye». 16 
Token, . - s 8| indus, 210g, 
Donerdi, Peter de. | | + 2 | Danstelt,” Auchtermuchty, Fite, Beaker 
Dores, Inverness-ahire, Brooch from, | $64, 06 from, « E u 
Dovgall, William, presented an Arrow- Durham, Jaives R, and Patrick Mt. ‘Thom. 
head, f 18 son, presented Relies from a “Burnt 
Dowalton Lach Crannox, Wigtownshire, Mound” nt Weisdale Voe, Shetland, 213) 
Beads, Homan, from, . $98,375 | Duthac, Sint,» a) cee 
ron Tools trom,” > * a3, 375:| Dynarty Fite; Pase for Retry to, ey 
Patera trom... 08 f, 043, 374 | Dwelling, Brouse Age, at Yariahot, 
— — Roun Pottery trom 285, 913, 975 Shetiand, Toterlin Report on the Ex- 
——Shullow Bronze Pans or Basin eavationofa,in Mt, . , .. Mt 
from, = 908, i 
Dredger, Sand, of Ivory, (donation) 30 
Drinking-vessel, Beaker or, from Baldock, 100 | Eagle, Bronze, from Currie, - . . SL 





Drinks Made in Barly Times... M8, 
Drostan, Saint... ar 
Dramnnor, Aberdeenshire, Heraldic Stone 

from Lesmoiraty 2). » 
Dramundrochit, Inverness shilre, Groats of 

David 11. nd Robert I found at 

St Ninian’s Chapel, 9. 9... 1k 
Duchanus, Saint, 52] ee} 








Earn's Hengh, Coldinghans, Berwickshire, 
Excavations in Two Tron Age Forts 
A ogee, Seed to cae 
—Enamelled Brooch from,. 382, 2 
———Heelative Ages of the Two 





Forts, f caaeere 
———tteiles from, 2) to 
Ear pick, Bronze Enamelied, from Baldock, 112 


INDEX. 














artichouses— 

‘at Bac Mhic Coanain, North Uist, 42 23, 395 
*, Balhinny, Aberdeenshire, . - = 88 

T Berle Sands, Lewis, 2 335 
Castle Law, the Pentland Hills... 30 

{Cc Combahatneh. North Uist, 

2 Fithie, Farnell. ~ ee Pe 
* Poshigarry, North ist, 0. = Oh 
Garry fochdrach, Vallay Strand, 

North Uist, = - Ber 

Iu Glencoe, Aberdeenshire, 2 2 + 

‘at Machair-Leathann, North Uist... 3 

‘» Piteur, ConparAnges,- 5 = + ST 

Ti ealing, Dundee, Angus, = =» 38 

‘Samian Ware from do... - 38 
vs West Grange of Conan, Angus, Roman 
Pottery from, = 2 38 

Barthwork, noe Callliche, Anchindoir, 
"Aberieensbire, = =~ = 

East Lothian — 

‘County Council present Prazments of 
Seutptared Hock from the Quarry, 
‘Teoprain Law, = 

Hanileot Patera from, |= = 0,354 

‘See also Archerfield; Cockenzis 
Gullane; Tranent; Traprain Lay 
‘Whitekirk Hill; Winton Park, 
Cockenzie. 

Eckford, Roxburghshire, Cheekpiece, 
‘Ferret, Buttress, and other Tools 
trom, ie = a. 

Py 

‘Brass Object, (nseribed City of Edin- 
‘burih, (donation) » 

Best Links, O14 Gol Cin trom 
‘the Old Golf Tavern, - me 

Canongsie, Rainwater Tiead’ of Lead 

See ER A 

Comiston WaterSuppi, © =: > SF 

George Heriot's Hospital, Lead Name- 
platetaken from. + a 

re Pieves of Lead Pipe trom... 2 

Grantoo Castle, Homan Pottery from, 3,358 

“Our Luly Kirk of Field”. 

Parliament Hall, Elinbuneh Castle, 
TLead Nameplate taken from... 2f- 

Princes Street, Lead Nameplate taken 
from House ii, a 

‘St Mary in the Fields, Architectural 
History of the Churehof, . =. Ht 

Silver Strnining Spoon made in, . . 158 

‘Water Trust Yard, Original, ©. . 2 
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Edin's Hall Broch, Berwickshire, =. SAL 
Edmonatone, Robina, =...» HM 
Beles, Francis C.,00 The Perth Pealter, . 498 


Eilean Maleit, North Uist, Barth-house at, 33 





Elphinstone, James, of Barns, «OBJ. 
Enamelled Bronze Brooch, from Earn’s 
Heagh, 169 
Bnamel-working in Britain and on the 
Continent, —- more mek: 
Epaphroditas, I. Ansius, Founder, - ota 
Eraswus, Saint, Fenst of, 
Beickstane Brae, near Moffat, Dumfries 
shire, Brooch from, = == 35,200 
Essie, Bric of, Aberdeenshire, Sites of 
Burien =. ee + 8 
— Church, Atenteenshire, » 2.08 97 


—Glack of Abenteensbire, Whin-mill at 6 
Bverley Broch, Caithness, Roman Glass 

‘and Pottery from, . 284, 287,291, 31, 308 
Besraons 





u 
Eras eugh, near {onaineiom, “two. 














ae 
46 
ey 
na 
13 
25 
0 
+ 88h 
Fear iéighinn (fer ligini, Yereyn or Fer 
anos, : ~ ae 
Fences, Slabs, in Caithness, = + 8 
Ferry to Kirkealdy and Dysart, Pass for, - 421 
Fetlar, Shetland, Collection from, 8 
Fife: sve Constantine's Cave: Dunshelt. 
Auchtermuchty; Dysart: Kileon- 
ee Ger ee 
Lassodie Mill, Dunfermli 
Taushirs? Lousad, Hats Nore 
Taw, Largo: Rumgally, Kembac 
Tents Muir. 
Pillan, Saint, = =e 42, 00 
a same Chapel Sites assoclated with, "120 
Fiizen, on the Moselle, Bronze Canliron 
fremsa teste Sena Eh 
Finan, Saint, ca 


Finglenny, Aberdeenshire,ChapelSitenear, 87 
——Bethilock ear, 


Finlay, Jobn, Death of... a 
Fithie, Farnell, Angus Roman Pottery 
from Barth-house at... , | 397,387 
Flag, ‘The Ochiltree, ce nk eal 
Flakes, Plint, Worked, from Gullane, 157 
———— from Lauderdale, (donation) . 138 
Flask, Bronze Enamelled, from Pingnente, 
Istria, 
—Lenther, frou Deas, Aboyne,(domstion) 168 
— White Ware, from Baldock... . 108 
Fleming, Dr'D. Hay, Deathot, | 
Obituary Notice of, 5 1 Lg 





Flint 
‘Chipped Blocks of, from Clashury, (dona: 
ton). 
Plaked, trom Garry Tochilrach, North 
Uist, 
Pageiiat from fal” an Dusan 
a 
Siepiatianim chan Oskser.” = ws 
—Sul-triangular, from Lauderdale, 
(donation), 
—Tardenoislan Plgmy.trom The Htink, 
Setkirk, (lanationy 6 
Objeeta of: see Arrow-heads; Flakes, 
‘Worked: Knives; Saws; Serapers. 
Tool from Iver Bucks, 
Worntwatt, Walls, Shetland, Ship's Horn 


En 


Forbes, Alexander, Muster of, 2] 
— of Tolqubon, Kitzaheth Gordon or, ° 
—— William, Sixth Laint, ss 
Pore, Professor C. Daryit, andl Profesor 
'V. Garton Childe, on Excavations tw 
‘Two Trou Age Forts at Kara's Heugh, 
ner Goldingham, . . 
Yorsyth, William, FRCS, presented & 
‘Snuffroull and a Goat Bell, 
Forth, River, Two Earthenware Phchers 
from, noar Gargunnock, = 
Portas 
‘at Aitnock, Dalry, “es 
wy Ardifnar, Argyll, <2 
+ Camphose, Bagerston, Hoxbargh: 
hire, ea 
+ Castlebitl, Datry, SL 
& Danadd, Argyll, < 
1 Harn's Hough, Berwickshire, Euan: 
felled Brooch from... = S84 
o Gallanaeh, Oban, = 
1) Kames Hill, Ratho, Deuarius from | 
WRabersinw, ee 


f Traprain Law, Prestonkirk, | 


Ssse 8 


g ye 
eouene 13 LE a 





INDEX, 


Forts (conti): 
Excavations in Two Iron Age, at Earn’s 
Heugh, near Coldingham, . . . In 
Iron Age, ov Loch Fyne, |. a0 
‘Roman, at Old Kilpatrick and Croy Hil, 
‘Notes ou the, . 
Vitrited, Mote of Mark, Kirkeudbrigst, 
Fortune, John B., presents Flint Imple- 
ments and Whorl from Airhouse, . 42 
Foshigarry, North Uist, Farth-house at, | 6, 
Fowlls Wester, Perthshire, Crosislabs nt, 400 
France, Sepalture de Feullles, Dept. de 
THérault, Flint Saw and Stone Beads 
from a Neolithic Grave in, (donation) 
—Silver Brooch from Tzeuave, Al, . 
— Stone Man} for Quarrying Flint, trom 
Murs, Avion, < .,. 
Fraser, ov, Ewen, elected, am 
— Jolin, presented Comuiunlon Tokens, 3 
Prendraught (Fernyndmch), Duncan dé 


a9 
am 





1M ew 

——SirHensy de, | phy sm 

—— William, | ” 
Friars Carse, Dumfriesshire, Pater fro, 

28, 99, 72 

Furmace at Bac MhleConnain, . 48, (HL 


Furs, Trade in, in Caledonia. 5, 

Fyfe, James, presented a” Communion 
Token, = E » 

Fyne, Lach, Hesalns from Bronze and fron 
‘Ageson eastside of... 


Gabriel, Sai 
Galdennch Farm, Glenluce, Wigtown 
Molon-shaped Bead from, . 
Gallanach, Aruyil, Roman Pottery from, $5, 386 
Gallowtlat, Tuthergien,  Tanarksiire, 
Pater from, 8, 38 
Gargunnock, Stirlingshire, Two Barthen: 
ware Pitchers from River Furth, wear, 
Garioch, Alexander, of Kinstair, . ". 
Garry Tochdrach, Vallay Strand, North ist, 
Inverness-shire, Earth-house nt . 1, 81/7. 
——— Roman coin from, |.) se 
Gatus or Catus, Potter, Stamp of. it 
George IIL, Commission to Sir Robert 
‘Amott, Bartfrom, 2... 
—— William Arnott, from, 22] ah 
Germany, Bronze Cauldrons from, . 310 f. 
—Roman Bronze Pots trom, 8th, 
Gersa School, Watten, Caithness, Flint 
Implements and Sicklealaped Hone 
Objectfoundat, . 2. 





re, 





Geta, Coin of, from Ancrum,. 5. + 
— — from Cramond, = 
Gheyan Rock: sve Seacliff. 
Gibson, Cumnock, Sauffbox by, .- 
Gilbert, Sal 
Gilg, "Keays, Kast Africa, Knives and 
Serapers of Obsidian from, . 
Gillies, Dr Patrick H., Death of, 
Gilmour, Brig-Gen. Slr Robert, wlecied 
‘Vice President, utr 

















INDEX. 


Gingerbread Mouid from Montrose, <5 18 
Glaaggow, Flesher's Haugh, Glasgow Green, 
Bigiilata Bow! found at, = SX, Sh 
— Yorn, Homan Pottery, Glas, and 
Colao, = 
Glas 
from Croy MIL Fort, = 5 s+ 3T 
Objects of — 
Leaded Window st Craig Castle 
‘Auebendolr,. . ess Ma 
Palnted, from Traprain Law, > $8 380 
Palnting. Rheaish, - . = > 38 
Ronn, n Caledonia, 2s. 
Objects of, trom Calmnbill, Mon. 
hitters se 280 
— Pitces af, trom Carlingewark Loch 
Gaakiron, <i, ah 
‘See lay Bens: Bottles, Homan: 
‘Cup, Roman; Decanters; Neck ace. 
Gum blowers, Homan, at Crey Hl York, «37 
Gane work, Roman,” « a6 
Steno near Gime, Pot Biones As 
from. a 
Glen Tillie, Skye," Iavernesealie, Oak 
Verled Danio ss tt 
tence Sir Ger di,» 2 
Gienven, Aberdeenshire, Harv houve io, <8 
Glengureisdalo, North Jura, Dun at, 10 f. 
Glenluce Sands, Wistownalire, Hroscbes 
frow sR 
Glenshee, Perthshire, Bronze Ladle and 
Colander trom, SMHS 
Gietuess, Nesting, Shetland, Ornamented 
‘Stone Dise fram, =H 
Goat Bell, Wooden, from India, 2 5 188 
Gogar, Over, Midlothian, Landsof, . 28 
Golborne, John, of Chester, w+. M0 
Gold, Objects of: see Armilets; roaches: 
Medal: Rios. 
— Production of, ia Scotland, ©. 3 
Goit Clube, Old, donations) «| uu 
Gollan, Rev. Donald C. Campbell, Death of, 8 
‘Goron, Alexander, of Basie Easy, = 9 
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Gordon, Alexander, Thin Laid of Leroi, 
— Arthur, of Wardhouse, .. 
— Filaabeth : see Forbes of Tolquhon. 
—nmes, First Laird of Lest, <0, 07 
—yr.otLesmolr, . - = * 
— Sir James, Fourth Laird of Lesmoir, 
Baronet of Nova Scotia, - M, 7/, 
— John, of Fasie(Essy = 
— et Wardhouse, = 





o” 





Fue. ca 

— Katherine: ave Burnett. 

— Margaret Ogilvie or Barclay or,» - 

——Stewartor,. 

— (Gorloune), Master William, Parson oF 
Rector of Eanie, 

— Sir Willian, Sixth Barouet, of Leswole 
‘and Essie, = = OA 

Gorebridge, Midlothian, Lead Pipe from, 

Goudierannet, Kinross, Flanged Bronze 
Axefram. ss se 

Grant, Jobs,of Rothmaie, ke 

—— Walter Gy, of Trumand, presented 
‘Stone Hammer and Communion 


os 
w 
* 
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Tokens, . + SRSA A" 
William Azneas, elected, SU 
anton Castle, Balnbarzh, Roman Pottery 
from, « + Be AOL 
Giraye, Twontoreyed, at Littie Asta, Shet- 
lands <a 
Groves, Twostoreyed, Listot, 2 0. 1 
Gridiron, from Blackburn Mill, 2.5 ab 
— from Cartingrnrk Lael, 2 a1, 388 
Baxter Wooden, Beckford, . | 
Grind,” Tankerness, Orkney, Priming 
Powderflask from, - +. St 
Grista, Shetland, Standingstone and 
Moundeat, |. wo 
Groat of Davia IL. from St Ninlan's Chapel, 
Drumnadrochit, . + 19% 
Gullerwick, tear Lerwick, Shetland, 
‘Viking Brovel from). = a 
Gullane, Bast Lothian, Soraper and Worked 
Flakesfrom sy = 2 e+ 1 
Gunn, John, DSe,clected, 6 se 
Gunning Fellowship fori, 5). 
Hairdressing, Roman, in Time of Trajan 
‘and Hadrian, co 
Halkerston, Gorelrlige, Midiothian, Stone 
‘Axe from, 5 
Hal, Andrew, presented Steatite Uns 
ORAM, od mes Le ie layes ne AY, 


an 
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Hallett, Mrs Hughes, presented LinenSheets 
‘used by Prince Charles Ewan, Mh 
Halliday, T. M., presented examples of 
Scottish Lead Work... 1 
Haltern, Bronze Skillet from, ae 
Halyburton (Halybrontonn), George, Pre- 
cept of Clare Constat by, . . 218 
Janet; ave Burnett. 
‘Cetacean Bone. from Bac Mbie 
ey 


Connain, North Uist, 

—Sione, from Talverso Tulck, Rowsay, 

Orkney, (donation) 9. ss IT 
Hammer-stones— 

from Bae Mhle Connain, North Uist, 45/7, 40/. 

w« Fetlar, Shetland, bape 

Ni Garry Ioohalencl, North Uist, 9. 38/f 

Abraded, from Yarishof, .- . "13, 135, 127 











Handles: 
Bone, from Bac Mic Connain, Nort 
i aes ay. 


Cotacenn Bone, with Oxham Inserip- 
‘hoo, from Bac Mhic Connain, North 








Uist. : 
Deerhors, from Bac Mle Connain, 

North Uist, SON re he 

‘of Patera from Kast Lothian, |) 
yy Roman Jug, frou Calenbolly, Kirk 

eovdbright, <0. 5 | Si BH, 73 
1v Roman Plek axe from Croy Hilt Fort, 

Report on Wood of, oe 

vy Skillet from Annandale... 30 

{) Stame Clubs from Yarlshof,. |) a 

{i Tankard, Bronze Enamelled, |. 222 

cas 

arbour at Garry lochilrach, North Uist, - 
Harpoon-head, Bone, from Bae Mlic 

Comnain, North Uist, ©... 

Horray, Orkney, Ale Cog from, 22) 
Hawkshaw, Peeblesshire, Marble Head, 

Roman, from, . a 
Head, Marble, Roman, from Hawkshaw, 

Peeblesshire. . - 8 
Hoddernheim, Germany, Bronz Relief of 

‘Jupiter Dolichenus from, . 313, sm 
——“Bilvwr Plaque showing Jupiter 

Dolichenus and Juno Regina, from, . 272 
Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, | Carved 
Stone Fragment from Lesmoir 

Castleat, o 
Helmale, Sutherland, Bronze Basins 

from. . 5 M8, S10, 222 

——coianders from, F100, et 


Hematite, Nodulesof.from Bookan, Orkney, 23 
— trom Rae Mhie Connain, North Uist, - 90) 





INDEX. 











te 
Hemmoor, Hanover, Brooze Cauldron 
FO iE Sire 
Henderson, John, of Bridgeness (Brignels), 218 
— Robert, and Marion Langlands, astra: 
‘meat of Sasine in favour of, of Land 
inBorrowstones, - = 5) = 218 
—William,elected, 2 2 8 
Heraldry : 
‘Aru of Burnett and Lesmotr at Crathes 
Castle = © 
— Davidson in Old Church of Auchin- 
otis: ». niles, peer et 7 
— George, 4th Earl of Huntly,on Stone 
from Lesmolr,. 2s wo 
—Whitefoord on Land Raln-water 
Head from Old Mouse In Ayrshire, 5 
Heritordshire, Notes on « Romano-British, 
Cometery in, w= 108, 
Mippo-sandal, from Croy Hil Fort, 5. 07 
Hoard, Bronze, from Lamberton Moor, 
Bf 88 f, 2 
— Iron and Bronse, from Raster Wooden 
Farm, Eekford, . 2. = 
Hos. Robert, presented a Bronze Spat 
‘head... uw 
Holy-water Stoop, from Pail, near ar: 
bolton. . cae) 
— fro St Blaie's, Rannoch, =. 18S 
Holywell, Harelaw Moun, Berwickshire, 
Bend frou, - 
Hone, Stone.trum West Fort, Haro's tough, 
109, 1H 
Horn, Ship's, from Foratwatt, Walls, 
‘Sbotland, (purchase). + 
— onjects of; see Deer born; Sauff.nvall 
Horndean, Berwickshire, Token Moatd of 
Asoc. Congo. . +++ MD 
Horses in Caledonia,” as 
Hosen, Dounby, Orkney, Stone Mould from, 20 
Hotehikis, Mra Penelope, elected , +187 
Housesteads.  Northuuberland, "Painted 
Glass trom, ry 
How, Lieut.Commander George E. P., 
‘elected, we 
— Sresenta a Silver Stralntng Spoon, 138 
—— — presents Silver Teaspoons, 215 
Howden, Over, Channelkink, Berwickshire, 
Kuife from, 2 eee s 
Human Remains’ 
from Little Asta, Shetland, 5. . 7 
Noteon, w 
from Chambered Caira, Rudh an Dus: 
ain,Skye, .. > 18/811 
w Gist at umgally, Fife, . . 6 


INDEX. 














rau 
‘Hyynan Remains (eontd.):— 
‘Cremated 
from Oistat Altyre, . - 5 + 405 
w Gistat Cockenrio,. 5.5 40h 
{)_ Toxalde Wood Urn, Report on,, 402 
Hunter, ‘Thomas, presented Objects trom 
Fetlar, Shetland, 8 
Huntly, George, Fourth Kart of, Arms of, 9) 
Huteircles in West Fort, Bar's Heagh, 
ear Coldingham, = + «168. 
Hyndford Craunog, Lanarkslien, 200,240, S12 





Roman Relies found at,’ 28%, 201, 2, St 


Implements, Flint, Plamy (Ny teow Alr~ 





house, Channetkirk; (lonation) » 4 
Tnchgarvie, Dulmeny, Weat Lothian, Roman 
Pottery found st. == Bh NH IHR 
India, Wooden Goat Ball from, «108 
Anseriptions: 
‘on & Crone frou Kilohoman, Islay, « 


1 Bronze Moaue to Jupiter Dollcbeaus, 











from Kili, mm 
sy Bronte Relief from Croy Hii, <3 #78 
Tatin, found at Bowness, . = + wo 
saben Gold Fibula from Brickstane 

Brae, Moffat, . = 8, Of. 
Ogham, on Kalée tiandie trom’ Bac 
‘Mio Connain, i . 
found near Pottatioed, 2. ate 
ntaxlo, Homan, trom Catrnbill, Mon: 
aublttern = 95, 0 

trom Overalls, Jedburgh, ¢ 5 05 

trom Sandhend, Glenlvce, «26, 970 

Tnventory of Objects of Roman and Pro- 

‘inelal Roman Origin found on Sites 
{in Scotland not definitely associated 
ith man Constrnetions— 
1, Introductory, eh 
1, Potters, = pa ge 
2 Termcotta, © 5 + 
ROW a Se 
4. Bronze Vessels, lo 
B Contente of | Cantdson 2 
“Tools and Implements, . ad 
6, Bronze Figures, 2. 5s 2 
7. Marlen... 6 + + Bt 
KR Brooches, 5 5 Se. 88 
AL Inventory, : Mt 
1. Counties South of the Antont 
Wale ie ancis 
Conelusions, : 





Inverness, Special Constable's Baton of, 
‘VoL. LXVI. 





Inverness-shire: see Bao Mhic Connain, 
‘North Uist; Cnoc a! Combdhalach, 
Vallay, Nortis Uist ; Culloden ; Dores| 
Drumnadrochit; Dun an Tardhard 
Eilean Malelt, North Uist; oahi- 
‘garey, North. Ulst; Garry Tochdrach, 
Vallay Strand, North Uist; Glen 
Brittle, Skye; Kralkuish, Skye 
Machair Lenthann, North Uist 
Rodll, Harris; Rodd’ an Danate, 
Skye; Skye; Tota Dunaix, Vallay, 
North Uist. 























Tona, Duncaw or Danchad, Abbot of, . 420 
Irehoster, Northamptonshire, Bronze Bow 
fund Straltwers from a ae 
roland, Stralner from, 5 555 B0fs 
ron 
‘Age Ports, Native, on Look Fyne, . All) 
Objects of = 
ound in Bronse Cauldron. dM. 
Tnstrament, Pronged, trom Garry 
Tochdrach, North Ut, a 
See also Hroocten; Buttress; Chain: 
‘mull Gidirons;  Hippo-sandal ; 
Knives; Picksxe; Pin: Pot, Poot 
of; Riveuss Tripod, 
Houncled Mass of, from the Harth-housen 
‘at Foshigarry, (donation)... AT 
Slug from Sito of Bloomery In Fort on 
ast Lomond, Pife, (donation) « u 
Smelting In Caledonia, — se ma 
Islay : nee Kilohoman. 
ver, Bucks, Neolithlo Tool from,. Aah 
Ivory, Morse, Tip of Tooth, worked, troy 
Wao Mie Connain, North Uist, 1 
— Objects of see Dredger : Snuff mull, 
Taenave, Ain, France, Silver Brooch from,. 
Jae, Pieces ot Roman, from Okstrow 
Broch, 2 
Seaburgh Abbey, Cant of Royal Aina at, . 18h 
Jeakison, Beatrice, Diamond Ring given 
by Prince Charlit, - =... 
‘Tet, Objects of : tee Bead, 
—or Shale, Objects of: Ring fron ‘trap- 
mindaw. 2 2 ee 
Jouchim, Saint... 18 
Tohinson, J. Bolasn, presented an’ Old Golf 
Cub + ae ee 
Jones, Jethro, Deattio, 2. sf 
Joseph, Saint, . “3 
Tuollinge, Lolland, Denmark, roe Lae 
‘and Colander from, 





Om, me 
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from Baldock, Herts... 108, 1084 
watendy 
herslaw, Roxburghshire, 0s, 306 
+ Sadlerhend, Lanarkshire, . 28,6 
Handle of, trom Cairnholy, Kirk- 
oudbright, 6... 85, 948,279 
= from Kinkell Cave, St Andrews, 381 
Juno Regina, Jupiter Dotickenus and, on 
Plaques from Hungry, 
Germany, Cy 
‘Tupiter Dotich 
Heider Sey ee) 
— Cat of, from Hedtornhelim, (donation) 1% 
Maio we, 
— nud Jano Regina, Representations of, 
on Votive Offerings, arg, 
Jora, Argyll, Standing Stones sod other 
Antiquities tn eM 
—Chapet Sitenin, 2) east) 
— Place nau, fet) et 
—Siten ot Setttementsin, >. > 2180, 
— Stone Alignment in, er) 
Kalmes Hil}, Ratho, Midlothian, Pottery: 
‘anil Denarius trom, se BLY, 
Kalemonth, Hoxburglishire, — Sockoted 
Bromee Axes foun at, . age 





Kay, James C,, presented Urns, ete | 
Koiller, Alexander, presented Bronte Axe, 10 
Keiss, Caithness, Roman Pottery from the 






Hond Boch, RT, 
— Boch, Caithness, Roman’ Pottery 
from. + 7, 280, 1, ef, 
Keunera, Saint, a A aah 
Rentigern, Saint, ¢ ) dig, aay 
Kenthgorna, Saint, 2) ga 
Kerr, Henry F., on An Laterprotntion of 
mar Lady Kick of 
Fiold, Eiinburgh,” in WM. State 
Paper OMe, oe to 
Korrera‘ see Slateraeh. 
Kemog, Saint, . ate 
Kayoon, Saint, . 40 


‘Key, Brass, found between Lassivade and 








Polton, (donation)... 
Kileatmonell, Argyll, Patron Saint of, | 498 
Kilehonan, Tslay, Argyll, Inseription on a 

Cross from, eee, at 
Kilconquhar, Fife, Patron Saint ot, | | 48 
Kilfinan, Argyll, Chambered Cairns near, | At 
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: pos 
Kilpatrick, Old, Dunbartonshire, Notes on 
the Roman Fort at, . .. 
A. Relation of the Fort to the Antonine 
WHR ps alg Gained (AO 
B. The Military Way, - oe ae 
©, The Ditehes of the Fort, >) |g 
D. The Continuation of the” Military: 
War, cits: a: wie a ae 
K. Conclusions, «| da 
Kingoldrum, Angus, Cup, probably Rowan 
Glass, from, see NBT 
Kinkell Cave, near St Andrews, Vi 
Roman Pottery trom, he, 84 
ink of Field, Our Lady, Edinburgh,” An 
Interpretation of « Drawing antitte 
in HLM, State Paper OMlog,.. | Lan 
Kirkcaldy, Fife, Pass for Forsy to, | da 
Kirkeudbright, Stowartry of: see Barean, 
Loch; Hornesn Cave: Calmholy, or 
Catenbiolly; Cnrlinggwark Looh; Mark, 
Mote af, 
Kitehen-midden at Ghegan Rook, Seacliff. 364 
—at Largo Bay, eg BR 
Kule and Fork with Bone Mandtes, (loan 
COREE nem ain 
— Clan, maid to be from Culloden, (dona: 
MOR) sk ued Rais: fy dat 
Flint from Almhouse, Chanvolilek, 
(donation)... ~ ate 
~ — found nent Calen at Aucbolsh, | 447 
Knighta ‘Templars at ‘Teupland, Essie, 
Aberdeonmhire, 6 ek. BIL 
Knives 
Bronze, from Danragit, . . 19 
Filnt, from Over Howden, Channelicek, 
(pareban) ew 
— fro Ciat ut Rumgally, Fife, (lous: 
PERCU BAL ms 
Pk eet e nS 
Tron, from Garry Tochdraeh, North 
WO oll acai ie a 
Obsidian, from Gilgil, Kenya, (dona: 
(eee eer ara? ese 
Sinte, trom Yarlahof,. > > gh, 
Stone, polished, from Shetland, List 
SNP CRS om Caran 
Knob, Bone, with Bronze Ferrale, trom 
Yatho aT 
Knockenny, Glamis, Angus, Fragments of 
Urn and Jet Necklace from Gist al 
(presented) 15 
Knockwhern, Eeht, Aberdeenshire, Cup of 
Steatite from'Caimn at, |. 10 


INDEX. 


mes 
Kémldd, Hungary, Silverised Bronze 
‘Plaques of (a) Jupiter Dotichenus and 
(8) of Jupiter Dolichenus and Juno 
Regina from, . m 
Korchow, Mecklenburg, Rhineland, Brose 
Cauldron from, ss 
—— Bronee Pot from, - : 
Krallnish, Loch Eynort, Skye, Inverness 
‘shire, Calm nt, 155, 
Kyngadle, Carmarthen, Pateraand Strainer 
a aS mers 


Laenille, As Da, on the Site of St lane's 
Chapel in Rannoch, 6 = 135 
— presented Small Acheulean Hiand-axe, 137 
— presented Chipped Block» of White 
Flint from Claabury, 4 ss Sth 
—prosonted « Noolithle Toot, . 48h 
‘Ladlesand Colanders, Roman Bronze, found 
‘it Scotland ans! ou the Continent, 
Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire, Bronze 
Hoard teow, 5 «M0 fy 812/08 
Lamon, Robert, MuAy, LLsB., Death of, 63 
Tain, Brome, and Kale from Currie, |. 35L 
— Steatite, from Cullivos, Shetland, 1 
Tainpatand, Hanging, from Easter Wooden, 
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Rekford, + ‘ fe 
Lanark, Tronge Ladle aud Colander from 
eat, = «5 


— Gold Medal commeniorating the Biest 
‘Scottish International Aviation Meets 
ing + ai 

Tauarkslilve: ace Atbory Hill, Crawford; 
Bank Farm, Dolphinton; Galloway, 


Hutherglen Glaxgow ; Hyndford 5 
Sadlerbead ; Shotts. 

Lang, Rov. De Marshall B., elected, 4a 

Li Plante, Namur, Enamelted Bow! from,. a0 

Lary; Robert J.,elocted,. « + a8 

Taro Bay, Fite, Pees of Ware reseabllow 
‘Torre Sigiltata from, . .. 2, HL 





Lassontullich, Perthshire, Burial Koclowur 
‘of Fatnlly of Stewart of Tuverhndden 
eee Pe So hme YA 

——Cromsiab at, ot co 

Tasodie Mill, Dunfermline, Fite, Flint 
‘Arrowheads foand neat, rT) 

Lasswaile, Midlothian, Brass Key found 
between Polton and, 2 

Lauilerdale, Bervickshiee, Flint and Stone 
Implements from, . 138 

Law Ting Holm, Standing Stone, at Grista, 
Shetland se ew 
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Layson (Lawsoun), Archibald, in Lands of 
Overzoar, mel Ls) 18k 





— Robert, Portioner of Overgogar, | 5 218 
Leadbetter, Thomas G., Death of, 2 
Lead Work, Examples of Seottish, (dona: 





tion) 2 ah 

Leask, William, presented Stone bearing 
TwigRunes, eee eT 

Leather, Ohjects of: ace Flask, 

Leg, Bronze, of Homan Statue, trom 
Milsington, eer) 

Lath, Jobin, of Harthill, Oyn rear} 

Lennox, Dr David, Death of... 








Some Kurther Notes ou Auchindolr,. 8 





Milo oh Se el nl 
Taueharn, Hite. Bograved rouse Plate 
from. + 16 


Tawin: ace Herfe Sanda, Tenigh na Berle.” 
Liguite, Objects of Bead of Jet or, from 














Gary Tochdrach, North Uist, 6. Mt 
Lind, George ta, Dewth of ee. 
Linen, Ohjects of: see Capa; Shoots, 
Lingrow, Brooh of, Orkney, Roman Coins 
foundnty = 288 f. 
nk, Hronse, of Heli, from Dowaiton Loe 
Crnnnoye, - + ue 
Minin 1h Bogle Corstoned Urn 
nbLotehwarth Bees) 
Linlithgow Palnce, Weat Lothian, Plece of 
Load Pipe from, see 
—— Roman Pottery trom, 2. 3 
Lochiee Orabnog, Ayrshire, Heonze Orna- 
ment from. os @ 
— —Proochiesand Roman Potéery from, 
2, 8, ST 
— "Toole from, = =. Bh 8 
Lochside, Spynie, Morayshlze, Brooch from, 
882, 0, et 
Lochapouts Crannog, Ayrshire, Roman 
Pottery foundiat, «280, 978 


Lomond, Bast, Fife, Gnas Beads from Fort 
Bangi d POR ee tad ae 
fron Sing and Stone Mould 
from Fort on. a 
eee Crichton, Midiothi 
Longinun, Saint, 5. 
Love, Robert, Silversmith, Edinburgh, 
Low, Professor Alexander, on Human 
Remains from Little Asta, Shetland, — 75 
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‘Lumsden, Janet: see Dancan. 

Lytord-Pike, J. D., Chalmers Jervise Prize 
awarded to, . 

Lyne, Peeblesshire, Roman Pottery from 
the Fort of, - a 

Lynegar, Watten, Caithness, Peat contain- 
ing Lint or Flax Seeds from, 


Mabucus, Saint, 5 
‘Macaskili, Family of, Tacksien of Rudhé 
fan Dunain, Sky eee 

MCabe, James O,, elected, . | 

M'Conachie, Mrs, presents Flint and Stone 
Implements from Lauderdale, . 

— Koy. William, D.D., Death of, : 

Mucdonald, Sir George, presented Cast 
Relief of Jupiter Dolichenus trom 
Hedderahelm,. 

— Notes on the Roman Forts at Obi 
Kilpatrick and Croy Hill, and on a 
Rellef of Jupiter Dotichenus, by, 

MacDonald, Ranald, C.M.G,, Death of, - 

AMErlean, Family Name, oe 

M'Govern, Rev. John B.,Deaihof, | 

Machalr Leathann, Norih Uist, Inverness: 
shire, Harthshoasent, . . . 

Machar,Saint, 

MacKanirlessin, Duncan (Mec Tanirtegin), - 

Muck, J. Logan, presents m Delft Pot |; 

Mackay, Alister M., elected...) 

——MraG,G.,elected, . cee 

Mackenzie, Colin, Eiubargh, Silver Strain: 
ing Spoou made by, . sy 

MacLean, Robert G,, elected, 

‘MacLellan, Rev, Malcolm, D-D., Death of, - 

M'Latlan, Robert A., elected,” 

Macleod, ¥F. T., presented Commissions 
dnted 1000 and 1700, 

— of Macleod, Sir Reginald, presented 
Urns and’ Scrapers from Rudh’ an 
PARES cass dit 

MacNerlin, Fomtly Name, < 

Macpherson, Dr A.., presented Stone Tpke 
ments, ete., from Ashanti, 

‘MneWilliam, Hugh D., elected, . 

Magian, Dr Anthony J.C.,elected,  ° 

‘Maglemosian Type, Relle of, from Yarishot, 

Magnus, Saint, Martyr and Abbot, . 

Maiden Hillock, Lesmotr, Aberdeenshire, 
Burials at, 

Matland, Uyeasound, Shetland, im Prag 
‘ment of Pottery from, . 

Mallland, Whiteness, Shetland, Polished 
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‘Main, John, Silversmith, Edinburgh, . 
‘Maitland, Charles, of Hattoun, |. | 
‘Maltbock, Denmark, Bronze Euamelled 
Bowlfrom, . ss es 
‘Manirus, Saint, 
Manson, Mrs, presented a Stone Mould 
from Hosen, . 
Manuscript, Liturgical, The Perth Paalter, 
Noteon, . 
Marble Head, Homan, from Hawkshaw, 
Peeblesshire, . 9, 5 ee 
‘Margaret of Scotland, Saint... 
‘Marie de Nivibus, Saint, 
Mark, Mote of, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 





‘30, 


i 


ase 8 s a8 ee 


Fragment of Roman Pottery from, 284, $74 





Marnoe, Saint, . ar 
Marshall & Son, Plumbers, Edinburgh, 
187, a 
—Dr J. N., presented Obsidian Knives 
andSerapers,. - se 18 
Martha, Saint, os 5 ua ll 
‘Mary, Saint, Presentation of) 14a 
Mason, W. D., presented’ Tandenoisian 
Implements, . + 28 
‘Matches, Congreve, iu Box, lonstion) 42 
‘Mather, James, Death of, |. ‘ 
‘Maul, Stone, from Murs, Avignon, (dona: 
on). w 
Mears, Dr J. B., presented ‘Brouse Plate 
frou Leuchiars, z 1 
Medal, Bronze, Astuiral Vernon's Capture 
Of Portobello, 170. w 
— Gold, Aviation Meeting, Lanark, 1010, 
‘donation. an 
Silver, of Cromwell, for Battle of 
Danbar, (douation) |. a 
— —ot Orange Lodge, (lonation) |. 18 
Mehrum, Rhineland, Roman Bronze Pot, , 908 
Mereary, Bronze Statuettes of, found In 
Scotland, - eB, TH, 885 
‘Metats found in Caledonia, 38 
Mid Howe Broch, Housay, Orkney, Roman 
Pottery foundat, |... 288, 901 





Over: Gorebridge:: Halkerston, Gore- 
bridge; Kalmes Hill, Ratho; Lass- 
wade; Longfaugh, Crichton; More- 


dun, Gilmerton; Niddrie; Polton; 
Toxside Wood. 


‘Milduan, Aberdeenshire, Cairns at, . 


INDEX. 


‘Millport, Cumbrae, Buteshire, Cross-siab 
from. = an 
Milne, Ree. A. A., presents Communion 
‘Tokens, 7. ro 
Milsington, Roxburghshire, Leg of Stato 
Tot Victory from, . 3 5 
‘Mirelandhorn, Wiek, Calthness, Gorn Byke 
abi : 
‘Mitchell, David, Silversmith, Edinburgh, © 
—Mrs Elizabeth B,, prescated = Chert 
Soraper, = 
— Wiliam, presented a Priming Powder 
‘Modan, Saint, . 
Modesty, ‘rig of Walia, Shetland, Stone 
Knives from, 6. $ 
Modloe, Saint, - ty sete 
Moloc, Saint, . 
Molung, Saint, fn Aberdeenshire, . : 
‘Momo, Potter, Bowl, probably made by, 
from Hyndford Orannog, = 
Monan, Saint, . 
Moncriet™, Mibs Martha C. Scott, elected, « 
‘Montrose, Angus, Ivory Souffamull and 
‘Two Gingerbread Moulds from, 
—— Oak Muntins for the Old Church 
‘of, (purchase) =. * 
Moray Firth, Brooch found Ou the Shores 
ofthe se eo + 20K SOR See 
‘Morayshire: see Altyre; Blairs, Loch of 
+ Culbin Sands; Lochside, 
yale; Seulptor’s Cave, Covesca. 
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Moredun, Gilmerton, Midlothian, Barlalat, 38 

Morley, Henry T,,elected, + 3 

Moroe, Saint, - “ar 

Mortar, Clay used as, at Hae Mie Connain, 48 
“Stone, from Garry Tochilrach, North 

Uist, ry te 

Mortarin, Fragments of, At Linlithgow, < 958 
Mortarium, Fragment of, from Mote of 

‘Mark, Hockelitfe, Dalbeattie, 374 

Mortillet, Adrien de, Death of, ©. 0.3. 

atts ‘ 

2 

we 

6 
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‘Moulds (contd) 
‘Stone -— 
‘from Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, 
» Bookan, Orkney, (purchase). 
{) Fetlar, Shetland, (donation) —- 





‘at Grinta, Shetland, . 0... 
ye Loch of Asta, Shetland, 5. 
Bronze Age, on Loch Fyne, 
“Burnt,” at Welsdale Voe, Shetland, 
Relics from, presented... = 

Mount, Bron, from Guendal, Shtinad, 
(donation). 

Moxon, Charles, presents Snuffbox, | 

Moir, Mrs Gray, elected, . 

Mund, Saint, 5 

Munro, Nell, LILD., Death of, < 

— Dr W. A., elected, 

Muntins, Oak, from the Old Church 
‘Montrose, (purchase). = 


Che 


Nailcleaner, Bronze Enamelled, from 
Baldock, 





Nails, Hand-tade iron, from St John’ 
Chareb, Perth, vee 

Nairnshire: see Anidearn. 

Nameplates, Lead, taken from Old Edin- 
Yoargh Houses... 

Namur, Enamelled Bowl trom Cemonery 
at LaPlante... 





Bone, from Bae Mic Connain, North 
Uist, 
tron Gary Toth North Uist, 
— , St Mary's Croskirk, Forss, 
Caithness, (donation) 
Sty Santi Ba, Shetland, (pur 
chase) 
Newpark, Poliaise : ate Polmaise. 
Veusireoeh amen ene sean fd 
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‘Nicol, W., presented a Flanged Bronze Axe, 
Niddrie, Midlothian, Whin Staff from, 





Ninian, Saint)... eee 
Nior, Sister of Si Columba, . | 
Nordman, Professor C. A., Rhind Lacturer 

for 1988, 2 
Nordrup Mark, Denmark, Painted Glass 

and Playing-men from... . 298/200 





Norrle’s Law, Largo, Fife, Tumulas, |.” 38t 
‘Northmavine, Shetland, Stone Knife from, 78 
Notariua, Saint... sess I? 
Nybater Broch, Caithness, Roman Pottery 
BMS ri 
Ouk, Carved, Muntins, from Old Chureh, 
Montrose, (purchase) « ry 
Ovataian, Objects of: Knives and Serapers 
from Gligil, Kenya, ss 18 
Ochiltree, Ayrahire, Barony of, au 
—Fing, The... : 4 
Ovalist’s Stamp, Roman, trom Tranent, 584 
‘Ogham Insoription found near Poltalloch, . 48 
——— on Knife Handle from Bae Mhic 
Connatn, eH 
Ogilvie, Marguret: see Gordon or Barclay. 
Okatrow, Broch of, Orkney, Roman Pottery 
frat. eee 88, BN, BE 
Olave, Saint, ~ 4 
Orange Lodge Silver Medal, (donation) 18 
Oremélla, Skine, Swaden, Bronze Ladle 


















and Sieve from, 97, . MT 
— —— Chaln-mail Fragment from, 5 321 
Orkney, Trumpet-shaped Brooch from, <8 
‘See ‘alae Bishop's Palace; Bookan ; 
‘Burray ; Clestraln, Strousay ; Grind, 
Lingrow, Broch of ; Mid 1 
ness, Rousay; Okatrow, Broch of ; 
Sandwiek; Skalll Bay; Stenness, 
Loch of; Taiverso. Tulck, Ronsay ; 
Westray. 
Omaments, Bronze, from Lochlee Crannog, 
“Ayrahire, © 
— Cetacnn Hons, trom tae hie Gonnaln, 
North Uist, |. See 
‘Oronsay, Argyll, Stone Beal, Pilit Arrow: 
Tend, eto,, from Pare roc Ricoh, . 20 
Orr, Mr M. Y., Report on Wood of Handi 
of Romin Pickaxe from Croy Hill 
cc ee oor 
Osborne, Rey. Thomas, reseed Ven from, 
Cockensie, eat 
Outer Perry, Argyll, Cairn formerly nt, 2 all 


Overgogar: aee Gognr, Over. 





INDEX, 
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Overwalls, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire, 
Roman Intaglio from, . -.. 96S 
Oysters, Trade in, in Caledonia, . . SMT 
Palace, Crailing; ae Crailing, 
Pan, with Lattice work Decoration, trom 
Archerfield, 2. . Sh 
Pans, oF Basins, Bronze, from Dowalton 
Loch. es MR 75 
Papa, Shetland, Pollahed Stone Knife from, | 78 
Parsons, John W.,elected, . .  1 8 
Pass, Copper, for Ferry to Kirkeuldy or 
Dysart, (donation)... ait 
Pateras— 
from Blackburn Mill, Cockturnspath, 
00, ji, 33, /. 
Grainy 0, 86 
{. Dowaltou Loch... <2 J. 8 
Nh Erlar's Carse, Sy a Suh ar 
fe Stanhope, Stobo, sO, 00 
Bronze 
Enamelied, from Went Lothian, 02 25 
found in Scotland. |, My 
from Auchenskeooh, Durladeer,. $70) 
» Barochan, Paisley, «| 8, 884 
Lamberton Moor,. 50, 3s 
% Longtaugh, Crichton,» 5 3900, at 
Rubersiaw, 510 fy, 900 
Whitehill, Westruther, 8, 988 
Handle of, from Annandale, .. WL 
— trot Hast Lothian, S800, 
‘and Strainer, Bronze, from Wales, . 000 
Paton, Vietor A. Noel, Death of. 9. 4 
Patrick, Saint, « 4, 429 
Paul, SicJames Balfour, Death of). 4 
—— Obituary Notes of, . | ae 
Paolin, Sir David, Death of. 5. 
Pearls found in Caledonia.) . MT 
Peat containing Lint or Plax Seeds, trom, 
Lynegar, Watten, Caithness, (dona: 
WO) spe ea ak Ee Toa 
Pebbles :— 
Painted, from Garry Tochirach, North 
Uit, = a 
Perforated, from Auldearn, Nnteushire, 102 
‘White Quarts, from Rodh! an Dunain, 
Skye, ess + 1, By 00) 
Peebles, Brooch fromnear, . . 884, 908 
— Woolen Potato Bow! from, (purchase) | 24 
Peeblesshire: ace Broughton ; Hawkshaw ; 
Lyne; Stanhope; 
Pendant, Deer-horn, from Hac Mie Con- 
ain, North Uist, 2... 00) 
Poock, Miss Mary, elected, 5. | 98 


INDEX. 








Perth Peatter, The «= Bee 
"st Jobivs Church, “Hand-maite Tron 
‘Nails from, 5 2 
Perthshire: see Auchiyne; Fowlls Wester 
Glenboltichal, near Comrie; Glen: 
shee ; Lassentallich ; Rannoch j Suse, 
Glendochart; Woltill. 
Photograph of Honr Seulptured in Dunadd 
Fort, (presented) « Et 
Piok, Deer horn, froin Bae Mle Covnain, 
North Uist, ee 9,00 
Piek.axe, Iron, "Homma, from Groy Huth 
Fort, tng 
Report on Wood of Handle of Woy. 207 
Piereer, Hone, from Yarlshot, , . 128 197 
Pigment, from Tac Mhic Connain, North 
(RE SSN a.) 
on Poible and’ Hammer-stone from 
Garry Tochdrach, North Uist, 37 
Pigmy Tinplements, ‘Taedenolsian, from 
"Phe Wink, Selkirk, (donation). 1B 


Pinguente, Istria, Enamelled Flask from, . 904 
Pin-hend, Bone, from Bac Mbie Connaln, 
North Uiat, + ot 
Pinhoulland, Walls, Sheitand, Bronze Pe 
‘annular Brooch trom 5. «2h 8 
——— Distatttrom, 5 6D 
Pine 
‘Bowe s— 
from Bae Mhle Connain, North Wat, 49, 69 
v_ Garry Loehdrach, North Unt, 
Bh, 0, 8, At 
wy Yarlaho 2 2 2 ee Met 
Bronze:— 
froin Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, 0) 
w+ Garey Tochdrach, North Ulat, . 40/. 
"Urn in Toxslde Sandpit, Mid- 
Tothian, (donation) u 
Iron, from Clat nt Moredun, Gilmerton,. 209 
Pipe, Lend, from George Heriot’s Schoo}, 
Raiuburgh, Hee 
Fo] 
7 














— “trom Gorsbridge, Midlothian, 5 
——— Linlithgow Palace,. 
Piichers, Karthenware, from River Forth, 


near Gariunnock, (donation) a) 
Piteur, Angis, Karth-houson at, 0. 
——— Raman Pottery from, . 5 BTS, 387 
Pivotstone (fro Croy Hill Fort, . "an 
Plaques :— 
Bronze, of Jupiter Dolichenus from 
Heddemnbeim. = ++ 


a8 


Silver, doy. + 
of Jupiter Dolichenws and Juno Regina 
from Bulgaria, . 6s 





Plagues (contd): 
Silver, of Jupiter Dolichenus and Juno 
Regina from Heddernheim,. 
Silverised Bronze, (a) of Jupiter Doli- 
‘chenus, and (b) of Jupiter Dotichenns 
gud Juno Regina, from Kamlod, 
Hungeyy, se ee 
Platen:— 
Fronze, from Fetlar, Shetland, (donation) 
— Engraved trou Leuchary, (donation) 
— Part of, Tound under the North 
Cairn, Coldsmouth Hill, Northumber- 
land, (donation). 
cetacean Hone from Be Stile Connaln, 
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from Sandvik Bay, 














Shetland, (purchase)... B10 
—from Waullanlll, Tarland, 520,360, 300) 
Polbius, P. Cipiuy, Founder, 8 J, 374, 1 
Polishers 
from Garry Tochdeach, North Uist, 42 
Paice, from Yarlsbof, . 5 AT 
Stone, for grinding Stone Axes, from 
‘Hekwal, Ashantl, (onation) = 104 


—fonni nene Asta Quarry, Shetiand, 
(donation). 
Poluaise, Stilingshize, Brooch fro 
park, 
Poltaloch, Argyl, Two Long Calens (one 
Horned) and an Oglai Inscription 























near. us 
Potton, Midlothian, Brass Key found be- 
tieeen Lasswadeand, . 6. 0 
Ponies in Caledonia, oo oe 
Portobello, 1730, Bronze Medal commeno- 
rating Adiairal Vernon’ Capture of, 18 
Potids, Stone, from Bac Mile Connain, 
Narth Vist. 0. 
— “trom Garry tochdrach, North Uist, Ak 
Poss 
from Baldock, 100 
Clay, Oviform, from Bac Mthie Connain, 
North Uist, 3 
Iron, Foot of fron Hreokan Saiids, Shet~ 
nnd, (lonation) + 
Latwbeth Delft, om London, @onation) 424 
Roman Bronze, from Scotland and the 
Continent, se ee OTL 
Potter's Stamp on Amphora from Coustan- 
tine's Cave, 8 





——on Terma “Sigiliath found tn 
Scotland. 2 ee 


+ 8h 85 
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we noe 
Pottery — Pumigestone con) 
Orambeck Ware. . toe from Radh’ an Dunain Chambered Cairn, 
Deity Pot of fom London, an Sige nn a 
Prapien tom Bae ble Goanin Report on, 2 MUN 
Norio ne wader. | ya Buen Souad™ as Wola 
Sail Yoo, Shetland onation) mn 
trom Brekan Sania, Nortel Yah ie 
Shetland (donation "~ 14 | Punch, Cotsen Hone! fom Tie: Mh 
1x "Dura owed a alate Gonna Noa Uli es 
Vet, Shetlind (donation) 21 | Punt, Robert, Latrutead of Senge 
w Pora‘at tan Song at turour f= us 
. Coldingham, 163, 185, 108, 198/,, 172, | Pyrmont, Lippe Detmold, ‘Boauelied Vowel 
Pate | no nem 
ws Garey Lohdrsh, nh Cae 
M0, BF, 10, 48 
s Me Quarts, tragmants of nd Pees tom 
‘hrs agen ena Rudh' an Donal, Skye, 109, 31, 29 
eee ok sates | oumaneen wocteuarcunniney 
ac nee Malan S| leas etoaneatiae a ua 
Dee ats tash Tay at | Geeran aimee shamed Nie 
teak og Desa oe eae com ry 
(ep reg TN minds PER er 
ete: Oapn: Die; Dinbeay inks “|g. fe ee ce es aS 
Soy emels Pasks Jaan; Piers, rot Huo Mie Connain, North Uist, i 
‘otto; Urna; Vasea: Vessol: Whoria, » Garry Tochdrach, North Ulat,. «35, 40 
Roman — oy Woot Bort, Karn’x Heugh, 160, 103, 1 
from Bac Mble Connain, North iw Taglaliole ee ers io) Tim 87! 
cree ae 
ww Cantle Law, The fentiand Hs, Lu Bata ‘water Hond, Lead, from Ayrshire, . 2 
{Gay Mi ory hn i trom Caaonunt, Blin 3 
S| Kalmes i, ethos sat | ———" Tae Mean seg 
1 Mi yon, ings, yore a ne Re a 
Orang 6 | manny David ict : at 
Stes Soottand not detuitey "| Hanno, Perth he Se ot St Mawel 
tovolted ith Rota Co Chapels ary 
Aietong Ts 7 | masoewith Hota Hani data) © >t 
21°36 | spotty ns emo a 
SL mo | teen suing ST 
seman. Sn, | Het Sobm etc SSS St 
| eee | Sitomen he bonet’ Lt 
—Conmetion Wil, sated, |) am 
14 | Rauwt/o¢SupherDaletowone |S 
= — trom Heddernhelm, Cast ot, 
Neh ish ey mf w | domone nn ag 
— Hummer stones oro Yarisot, ist | Menta bee Baraca,” : 
Powderdast, Priming, fom Grind, On" | Raalwmedohn teetedes ss. 8 
Mises ees | Resatig ber! 2 2 le 
Pra Henry,Dentvot 2] | | Men Erde) 
Pall, the Beth ><> 2 ah | laser, tones Caton tsm, >a 
Prnioratones Mone anges 2 
from Bao Mhic Connain, North Uist, 45,4780 | — Ware. . 87, 20, 8 
wr Gary” tocrach, North "Ut | Rind Letra jot ina i,” =" 
tered) os SY TSR a9, | Rhyne, Aberdenshre Axehaminer om td 





INDEX. 
pry 
Richardson, James S., presented a Smif Roman (eontel)=— 

‘mull and other Objects from Mon- Forts ot Old Kilpatrick and) Croy Ht, 
trose,- 6 Notenou thes + + ++ 
resented Ohjects from Quendale Glass Work, = Cem 

Sands, : Occupation of Caledonia, yo y= 
_— eMvrevented aSaiggler's Flask, . 100] Remains, Invontory of Oljects of Homan 


 — pewsented vwo Serapers wnil threo 
Worked Flakes. 0. = + + A 
olin, elected to Council, 5 
Riohborough, Bronze Skillet from, =. 00H 
Rideout, Brig Hon Stanly Stones and 
‘other Antiquities In Jura, . + 
Ringe s— 
‘Bronze \— 
from arm's Hough, ++ «10 
 Kaimes Hill, athe, << + Mi 
f Traprain Laws 00 
olny! trom Gary Tochsrach, North 
Ui 0 + 40, a 
Viner Deer horn, from Grry Toelutral, 
North Ulst, 
“Got. Diamond, ‘given by Prince 
Charlie to Boattice Jenkinon, (bo 
quest) REEL IA 
Silverlit, roo Tents Suir, Pu 
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tlon) «= el 
Rink, The, Solirk, Tandenolsian Tuple- 
‘menta frum, (onation). = «18 
_— Fort, Selkirkshire, Broo) from, «Bi 967 
Ritehie, Professor James, on n Key of Hoi 
Tmitter frou Skye and some Notes 
thereon, + é 
vet, tram, froin Bao Misa Connatn, North 
Uist, 40 30) 
— Nroin Garry Toetiteac, North Uist, 
Robert U1, Groat of, from St Ninian’s 
Chapel, Dramnmdrochlty + 
Rooh, Saint, = 
Hock, Soulptured, Fragmenta ot, trom 
“praprain Law, donation) <5 = 8 
Cua of, donation) co) 
Rodil, Harris, Inverness-shire, inaiand 
‘Brooch from, . Rage 
Roger, Ghaeles Ax; presented an Um, 
Sernper, and Knife, 6+ 
Roman 
‘Coins found in Caledonln, 
Coifrom Garry Tochdrach, North Uist, 
Imperial, found on Roman. Sites, 
dotermining the Period Chronology of 
Roman Products found in Caledonia, — 80 
Curse Tablet from Baldock, ss HM 





rt 


18 
8 


ah 
B 





we 
at 





‘and Provincial Roman Origin found 
‘on Sites in Scotland not definitely 
fassooiated with Roman Constructions 
Romane-Britiah Ceuetery in Hertfordshire, 
Rovasldion, James, presented a Brass Key, 
Ross, Misses, present Cast of Hayat Aria 
fat Jedburgh Abbey, 
—Dr Thomas, Death of, . 5 + 
— — Obituary Notice of 
Howsshire: see Berle Sands, Tralgh nx 
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5B 


#35 


Berle, Lewis. 

Roxburghshire: see Ancrum : Camphonse, 
Haernton; Cralling; Denholm Hl 
Hektor; Jedburgh Abbey; Kal 
mouth; | Milaington; Newstead ; 
Overwells, Jedburgh; — Woolen 
Easter, Kokford ; Yetboli. 

Hubbers, from Yarlshof,- <4 1 172 

Hubersiaw, Roxburghshire, Bronse Jug 
frome sec) as BBO 

= Pana trom: 801, 908 

———Praterw trom, 4 os 0/206) 

— — Sigua of Ronian Building formerly. 
on, on 

Rudh' an Dunain, Skye, Lneernesh hire, 
Excavation of Chambered Galen, + 1S 

——— —Realen fromm, «i 

——— lo, do, presented, 6 MY 

— cup.marks, Donbitul, In Chambered 
Cain, 10 

Rumgally, Kemback, Fife Food-vesse) and 
Fiint Seraper from Gist at, (donation) 18 
Noto on, . a 

Hunesike Pliares on Stone Tablet trom 
Yarlshot, « 128 

‘tunes, Twig, on Stone feom Loch of Sten- 
News, Orkney, es al 

Saoritius and Deeeous Tnseribed on Samian 
Bowl from Baldock, . «108, 

Satlerhesil, Lesmahayow, Lanarkshire, 
Bronze Jag trom, . . = 2H, 88 

St Abls, Berwickshire, Gold Penanolar 
‘Armilvts found near the Kirk Hill, — 20 

‘St Blane’s Chapel In Rannoch, The Site of, | 198 

———Holy-water Stoup trom, 1M f. 

St Marys Croskirk, Worm, Caithness, Hove 
Needle from, ss. + 



















































44 INDEX, 

aus nae 
‘St Ninian’s Chapel: see Dramnadrochit, ‘Scrapers (conti.):— 
Saints, Scottish, Feasts of, in The Perth Plat (contel— 

Paalter, ont anil from Gullane, (donation)... 187 
Salin, Dr Beruhard, Death of, 2 2) 8 » Calm ‘nt Kraiknish, Loe 
——— Obituary Notice of. || 5 Eynort, Skye... .. 186 
Salvesen, Theodore E,, presents a Clasp: ree 

knife, ae ee 
‘Saminn Ware, Cups, from Baldook, | 108,111 <j mL 
——— Dishes, from Baldock, 1 111 S Rumyally, Bite, donation), 518 
——fonnd on Sites in Seotland not Noteon, 10 

iledlnitely assoelated with Roman Con: » Whitekiek Hi, Bast Lothian, 

structions, sa. (donation) 197 
Sandhead, Glenluce, Wigtownshire, Roman Obsidian, from Gilgil, Kenyn, Goustion) 18 

Pottery trom,» . |. 8, 875/. | Quartz, from Quendale Sands, Shetland, 
Sandigon, Mr, presented a Steatite Lamp (donation). ee ate 

from Oullivor,, 10 | | —from Yarishot, © >! 110,180, 187 
Sundness, Shetland, Polished Stone Kulle Sculptor’s Cave, Covesea, Morayshire, 

from... setae Tec OA Roman Colne from, = 22, 201 
——Sione Club irom, 2? 3 | —— —— Pottery trom, 282, 20 
Sandsting, Shetland, Stone and Flint Sourtargue, Aberdeenshire, Cup-marked 

Arrow-heads frov, wy Stonesa. se} we 
Sandwiek, Orkney, Melonshaped Bead —Sock of, 7. +. 88, 08 

from... = + 2 | Seacliff, Bast Lothini, Roman Pottery trom 
— Ray, Shetland, Playingsman, Cotacenn the Ghegan Rock, . 288, AHL 

Bone, and Bone Needle from, . 216 | Selkirk: aee Rink, The. 

——— Whetstone from, (donation) - | 14. | Selkirkshire: see Berrybush; Rink Fort; 
Sannalg, Jura, Argyll, Standing Stones at, 148 ‘Torwoodlee. 
Santon Downham, Suffolk, Bronse Cauldron Serf, Saint... “a 
from... - . MOF. | Serpentine, Object of, from Yell, Shetiand, 21d 
—— Bronze Skiliet and Jug frou, 98 | Setter, ‘Tingwall, Shetland, ‘Stone Adee 
Saws: Roe a 
Filnt, found near Gers Schoolhouse, of, found in 380 
‘Watten, Caithness. + M4 | —Denarius of, from Kalmes Hill, tatho, $51 
— trom Coldsioouth Hil, Northumbor —Saint, Bishop of Ravenna, 438 
+ + 108 | Shaftcbutt, Capsule or, Bronze, from ‘Trap. 
_ 1 a8 rain taw, (donation)... 5 
Lm Neolithie Grave in Fennec, | 16 | Shale, Objects of 
Slate, trom Yaris inn Anmnlet, from Traprain Law, 5. . 310 
—or Bickle, a poo Necklace of Jet or, from Knookenny, 
Scott, John, Plumber, Edinlurgh, 1757-1810, 21 Glamis, (donation)... IB 
——W. Lindsay, on Rudi’ an Dunain Ring from Traprain Law, . A 

Chambered Onira, Sky +. 180 | Sharp, A. ML, presents a Gold Medal,» at 
Soapule of Sheep, from Yarlabot, _ 121,187 | Shavr, Neit, elected,» 108 
Scrapers — Sheets, Linen, used ly Prince Charles 

hh Srm Aoy HI Bork rte Edward, (donation) =... «10 
(donation). 2 ew 18 | Shells; at Barn’s Heugh,. Bes 
Flint :— — at Garry fochdrach, North Uist, | 8 
found near Gersn Sehoothouso, Culth ——— Bint, 
ness, (donation)... a4 | —Limpet, at Yarlshot, cess 

from Althouse, Channelkirk, (lona- Shetland, Prohistorie Relics from, |) 75. 

tion) + 482 | See alse Asta, Tingwall; Break of Mew: 
= Bookan, Orkney, (purchase) 5 ‘Bigtown; Breckan Sands, North Yell; 
ts Goldsmouth Hill, Northumber Colvadate, Unst; Cullivoe, Yell 
Innd, (donation)... MOR) Fetlar; Foratwatt, Walls; Gletness, 
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vase racy 
Nesting; Grista; Gulberwick, wear Sinterach, Kerrera, Argyll, Cinerary and 
Lerwick; -Mailand,  Uyeasound ; Food-vessel Urns from, ==» 406 
Mallland, Whiteness; Modesty, Sinte Saws and Knives, from Yarlshot, 187 
Bridge of Walls; Northmavine Sintes, Perforated Heart-shaped, trom 
Papa; Pinhoulland, Walla; Quen: Yarlshof,. ss = + ie 
dale, Dunrossness; Sandness; Sand: wwery in Caledonia, «= + e+ MD 
isting; Sandwiok Bay, Unst; Setter, Smith, Alexander, alias "Stowtien rc 
‘Tingwall; Taipwell, Whalsay ; Tin: S2'D,, presented a Distaff from Pinhoul- 
wall; Uyea; Walls; Weisdale Voe, ea a ae AIR CS 
Heglibister; Yahaarweil, near — Robert, presented a Beaker Urn, . «1 
Wenter Skeld, Sandsting; Yurlsbots ‘Smoothing Stone, (donation). . « «42 
Yell. SN trom Garry lochirach, North Ulaty 40/- 
Shotts, Lanarkshire, Yarnowinder and Snumbox made by Gitwon, Cumnock, 
Distatffrom, =. se ew depen ie Te ye a ae 
Shovel, Scapula of Sheop mxed nx a, from ‘Snuffnull, Horn, from Aberdeen (donation) 10 
Nee eae a es. i838] | — Ivory, from Montrom, (donation) =» 38 
‘stoke Saw or ot Glate, from Yariahat, , 118 | Soapstone, Worked, trom Garry Tochidrach, 
Siove, Bronse, from Blouhelm, + Wi North Uinty ss sot ae 
serena Buia, (urehads) <1 2.7 20 | Soakeh, Bow) Or, Stone, trom Wert Fors 
Bivergilt Flagerring, from ‘Tents Mulr, Harn'sHenghy. «s+ 108, 
WARM ocr eked eM | omkwmone) Stacia Mihie. Comnetny 
Silver; Hoard from Norrie’s Law, Litrgo, |» 231. North, es es 
~Ohjects of: see Brooches; Medals —atGnrry Tochirach, North Ulet, «90,41 


‘Skillets; Spoon, Steaining. 
Tiey. G, Aled, on the Ochiltree Ping, « 
Sinpso, Dr W. Dooglas, on Lesmolr 
‘Castle nnd the Chureh of Hane: with 
Some Further Notes on Auchindolr,. 80 
‘Simson, Patrick, Schoolmanter of Ochiltree, 
‘Skaill Hay, Orkney, Brooeh of Silver from, 8 
Skene, James, of ubialaw, «+ + + 
Skillet = 
‘Bronze — 
from Halters,» = 5 5 + = 
wr Richboroogh, 6 es 
{Santon Downham, Suffolk,» 
Bhamelled, from Braughing, 
fordahi, «7 1 ses 
rom West Lothian, . 
Handle of, from Annandate, 
Sitvor, fromBuckworth, Northumberland, 
‘Skin, Sieve, (purchase) sw ww 
Bkye, Ialeof, Inverness shire, Melon-shaped 
Bealfrom, 5 ss 
See also Kraiknish; Rudh' an Dunaln, 
Sing — 
‘Bronze, from Hae Mie Comnain, North 
Gibeiiis fe stot sy eda 
tron: 
‘from Bae Mbic Connain, North Uist, 40, 50 
», Bekwai, Ashanti, (donation) 104 
"Garry Yochdrach, North Uist, . Al 
"Site of Bloomery in Fort on 
“East Lomond, Fife, (donation) 13 


si au 





























SolderingLolt, Copper, from Newstead 
Ronan For,» . + + st 

















“gotitaire” Board, (lonation) «104 
‘Spear-headls, Bone, from Bac Mhte Connaln, 
North Uist, + +) swe Oe 
— Bronze, trom “Broughton, Peebler: 
‘mire, donation) 2-4 ee 18 
‘Spoon, Sliver Steaining, made in Edin~ 
bungh, * Pe pl aaa 
Ten, male in Edinburgh, (lonation) 218 
Spynle, Morayahire : see Lochnl 
‘Stal, Whi, from Old Coal Pit at Niddrie, 424 
Stamp, Cetacean Bone, trom Hac Mle 
Connain, North Uist, .. st 05 
— Roman Bronze, from Carrington, 
Cockpes, se eee SE 
——Outitint’s, of Stenlite, from Tranent, 354 
‘Standing Stons 
Tand other Antiquities in Jura, . 0.48 
“Caren & Ghil oa ee 
near Corran House, Jura. <0 s ME 


‘The Law Ting Holu atGrista, Shetiand, — 


we Sannatg, dura, es UB 
nShrsdbays ses es at 
(Btrone, Jum, ee se 8 
ear and At Tarbert, Juri, 0. MB 
Stanhope, Peeblesshire, Patera from, , 0, 900 
Statuary — 
‘Head, Hronse, from Bordeaux, oe 
— Marble, Roman, from Hawkshaw, 
Tweedanmir, 9... ++ OB 











476 INDEX. 

‘Statuary (contd,)— ‘Maul; Pivot-stone; Polishers; 
Statuette, Bronze, of Meroury, from Potlids; Pounders; Querns: 

Wigtownshire, . 324,370, Rubbers; Saw, Slate; Scrape 

from Throsk, Stirlingshire, Sickle, Slate; Smoothing-stons 
24, $80 Stamp; Stoups: 
— of Roman Lady from Welwyn, a Tablet; Urns, 
Stentite, Piece of, with Latin Cross on Side, Steatite; Vessel; Whetstones; 

from Fetlar, Shetland, (donation) 18 Whin-anill; Whorls, 


— Objects of: see Armlet; Cupa; Lamp; 


Urns; Vessel. 
Stelloch, Wigtownshire, Bronze Statuette 

‘of Mercury from, + ae, 70 
Stenson, Lach of One, ig anes on 

Stone from, . | eer 
Stewart, Margaret Gorton, > |) ) of 
—Patrick, of taithers, | 2) LL 
Col. Sir Robert K., Death of 4 


— ot Inverbadden, Burial Enelonare of 
Famnily of, at Lassentultich, 
Stirlingshire: see Camelon; Garjunnock; 
Polmaise; Throsk; Touch House, 
‘Stone — 
Alignment in Jura, 

Cube, from Garry Tochdrach, North 
Cae I a 
Hollowed, from Garry Tochdrach, North 

Ube sy 
Indented, trom Bokwal, Ashantl, (dona 
tion) 
Nicked, from Garry ‘oettrac, North 
Cia We i teat 
Round, trom West Fort, Barn’ Heuy 








104 
a 





‘ws, 100, 
Sub-oval, from Bookan, Orkney, (pur- 
chase) at wie 
See alao Obert: Flint; Jot;  Lignite 
Ohsidian; Pumice; "Serpentine; 
Shale; Sinte; Soapstone; Steatice. 
Objects of = 
Broken, Inclined and Pitted, from 
Kintampo, Ashanti, . «|. 
Implements, Fragments of, from a 
“Burnt Mound” at Weisdale Voe, 
Shetland, (donation)... 
Pebble with Painted Design, from 
Garry Tochdrach, North Uist, . 
Perforated, — Heart-shaped, | from 


a 
























‘Stones, Sculptured or fucised 
Cross-alah at Fowlis Weater, . 
—atMillpor, . 
Cup-marked : ste Cup. 
Fragments from Lesmolr Castle at Craig, 

Mains of Lesmoir, and at Helens. 








burgh, 
Heraldic, Arms ‘of Davidson in’ Old 
Church of Auehindotr,. 


— — Goorge, Ath Karl of Huntly, < 





with Incised Panels, from Garry Took: 
dmoh, North Uist), +s 
1» Eatin Crow on Side, trom Fetlar, 
Shetland’, 
‘» Twig Runes, from Loch of Stennens, 
Orkney, (onation) 
Rellot of Jupiter Dolichenus, from Croy 
HUG Fenty <5 i's Par aap 
See algo Crows:-slaba ; Stoupa, 
Standing: see Standing Stones, 
Stoups 
Holy-water, from Fall near Tar. 
Co Meier at 
— from St Blane’s, Rannoch... 
Strnehan, Richard, Rector of Easie, < 





Strachur, Argyll, Fort and Standing Stone 

from Moylarg, Auteim,. 

and, from Wales, 2. 

und Mount Royal, Lord, pre: 

ated a Bead and otter Ohjeeta 
from Oronsay, 

Strikeslights from Bae Mle “connain, 
North Uist, =. 

— from Garry Tochdrach, North Ul 

Strone, Jura, Argyll, Staniting Stone at, 














Stylus, Bronze, from Midlothian... 
Sule, Glendoohart, Perthshire, Chapel Site 
at, 





Sutherland see Curn Liath; Heliusdal 

Swanscombo, Kent,Small Acheulean Hand- 
‘axe, from, 

‘Swastika Brooch from Denholm Hill, 
Hoxbargh, 

Sweden, Bronae Ladle and Sieve found ai 
Oremilla, 5 
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‘Sweden, Chain-mail trom, +s 2 
‘Swords, from Carlingwark Loch, « + maf, 
—found in Lesmotr Castle, 
Syrian God, Jupiter Dolichens, Relief of, 
from Croy Hill Fort, . -) + M88 
Tablet, Roman Curse, from Baldock, «UL 
Stone, with Runedlike Figures, trot 
Yarlehol,. + 10 
‘Taipwell; Whalsay, Shettand, Stone Adz 
from. eT 
‘Taiverso Taiek, Rousay, Orkney, Stone 
Hauer from, « nt al 
‘tankard Handle, Beonie, from Carling 
wark Loch, « ead 
‘Tankarda, Celtic Wooden, - sy 
Tarbert, Jurn, Argyl, Chapel near, 5. 140 
ee "Sinnding Stones near and nt, M48 
‘Tantenolsian Pigmy Implements from The 
‘Rink, Selkirk, donation)... 1B 
‘Tarves, Aberdeenshire, Tomb of William 
Vorbes of Tolquhon in. = + 
‘Taylor, Robert, Death of, i 4 
Tealing, Dunes, Anguh, Earth house at, 
na Piece of Samian Ware trom, Ss 
‘Templand, Essie, Aberdeenshire. = 
Teta Muir, HG, Fingering from, (por 
chase) ‘i 
‘Terminnte, Brass headed, froin Blackburn 
MINI Cauldron, * AOA, 
Torracotta represcnting a Bale of Goods, 
from Dun an Tardhard, Skye, 280, 949, 906 
‘Terret, Bronze, from Easter Wooden, Hok- 
‘Thomas, Dr Herbert 1, Reports on Pumice 
from Rudh’an Dunain,. . . 2 
‘Thomson, Patrick M,, abil James Re 
Durham, presented Belles from a 
“Burnt Mound" at Welsdale Voe, 
Shetland, - 218 
‘Thorp, Dr John ‘T, presented Precept of 
‘Glare Constat and Instruments of 
Basing, is aa 
‘Thriepland, Patrick W. Murray, elected, 5 98 
‘Throsk, Stirlingshire, Statuette of Meroury 
from. + 5 BM, 6 
‘tierra del Fuego, Stone Arrow-heads from, | 138 
‘Tildesley, Miss M. L., Reports on Bone 
Fragments from Rudh’ an Dunain, 
Skye, + : mt 
Tines, Worked, from Bac Mle Contain, 
‘North Uist, - 40,00. 





from Garry Tocbdrnch, North Vist, 41 





amt 
‘Tingwall, Shetland, Polished Stone Knife 
‘Tottet Set, Bronze Enamelled, trom 
Baldock, . + us 
‘Token Mould, Lead, of Horndean Associate 
Congregation, (purchase)... 316 


‘Tokens, Communion, —. 17, 18, 9, 108, 214, 426 
‘Tomb ot Willlam and Elizabeth Forbes in 





Tarver, «+ 2c te Mf 
‘Tombstone of Jamex Duncan and Janet 
Lausden in Essie Churehyant, . «08 


‘toot, Flint, fromm Iver, Bucks, (donation) 
‘Tooth, Morse Ivory, from Bac Mhlo Con: 
in, a 
‘Torwoodiee, Broeh, Selirkshire, Toman 
Pottery, Glass, and Coin from, 

















284, 20, 3, 907 
‘Tota Dunaig, Vallay, North Uist, Inverness: 

‘shire, Borforatod Bone from, 5 
‘Touch House, Stirlingshire, Main-water 

Head from, se 2 

Tower, Patrick, 5» ” 
‘Towle Barclay Castle, Aberdeenshire, 

“Access to Chapel Gallery In, «10k 
‘Toxalde Woo, Midlothian, Cinorary Urn 

from. = se AL 
Fraiment of another Urn’ aud 

Bronze Awl from, . 6. + 408 

o,, do, (donation) «et 

jonia in Rowan Thnes, MT. 
‘Tranont, Bast Lothian, Ooulist’s Stamp, 

Roman, from, . = ind, Joa 
‘Traprain, TheRt, Hon. Viscount, provented 

‘Objects from Traprain Law, «210, 200 


— Law Fort, Roman Relics from, 210,f,, 281 f., 
2H, 280-201, 200 ,, 20, 
00, 6, 8, 8901, 00 
— — Seulptured Rock from the Quarry, 
(onation). z 
Ganteot dos 5 ss es 
‘Priduana, Saint, | fi 
‘Tripod, Iron, from Carlingwark Loch, 
‘Tulline Tacitae, Bronze Stamp of,’ from 
Carrington, Cockpen, . 
‘Tumulus, Norrie's Law, Largo, 
‘Turnbull, W.S,, Death of, 
Turnerclouch Lav, Yarrow, Selirkshire, 
Bronze Dagger from, 
‘Turstf, Aberdeenshire, Axe-hammer from, 
—— see Bruckenbraes, 
‘Tonk, Hone, trom Bac Mie Connain, North 
Uist... a 
Twyere, Clay, from Bekwal, “asin 
(donation). =... ee 
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vce 
Uist, North : see Boo BMhle Connain; Cnoo 
a’ Combdhalach; Eilean Malett: 
Foshigarey ; Garry Iochdrach ; Mac: 
halr Leathann; Tota Dunaig. 
Urns: 
‘Beaker, fromDunshelt, Auchtermuchty, 
(donation). il 
rom Kraikanish, Loch Bynort, Skye, 180 
——,, Rudh'an Dunain, Skye, .. 106 
Belgle Cordoned, found at Letchworth, U2 
Cinerary, from Auldyoch, «AT 
— from Baldock, Herts, » + +108, 1087. 
— oy Sinterach, Kerrera, 4. 5 40 
— %) Toxside Wood, Midlothian, . 40t 
Fragment of do, |. 40a 
do, lo, (donation) 6. 
Foor-vessel: 
from Cockentl, «5... 400 





1 (donation), 18 


» Knookenny, Glam! 
4085 


i Toh of Binirs, Altyre, = 














doy, do. (donation)... 17 
Rutmgally, Kembsck, (donation) 19 
Slaterach, Kerrora, — « v0 
Note on do, 6 
4, Winton Park; Covkensle, (lona: 
ton) Ww 
from Asia, Tingwall, Shetinnd, 
(donation) agen aan 
Noteon do, . av 
—from Clestrain, Stronsay, Orkney, 
(purchinse) Pr 
Unrecorded, from Different Paris of 
Scotland, + 40 
Uyoa, Shetland, Polished Stone Kalves 
emus ce 6 MTF 


‘Valens, Coin of, from Norvie’s Lav, Largo, 285 
‘Yallatinus, Loolus, Roman Oculist, Stamp, 
Deniark, Glass Cup from, wr 
ped from Baldock, 108, 110,11, 11 
Vegetating of Rocks, Theory of... MH 
Vernon, Adiuiral, Bronze Medal, 0.8 
Vertebra of Sheep, Perfornted, from Yar! 
i re ae 











12,127 


from Pyrmont, Lippe Det- 
Sparen cee) 
Glass, from Scandinavia and Denmark, 2. 
Pitty, Orotd trom Bae Mhie Gonna, 
North Uist, | Ean 
Roman Glass, from Traprain Law, ,. 91 
Stone, from Yarlshof, =. = |. ‘181,187 








INDEX. 











rea 
Vessels (eontd.):— 
Viking Type, of Stentite, from Bookan, 
Orkney, (purchase). ss BY 
‘Wooden, used In Scotland, 2. 316 
Viking Brooch, Silver, from’ Gulberwiek, 
near Lerwick,. ais 
— trom Skaitt Bay, Orkney Bt 
—Steatite Vessel, from Bookan, Ork- 
Se cee eee 
Se okt cla 
Vininus, Saint, 2. 2 aT 
Virnocus, Saint, ) ) ew 88 
Vitrooun Paste Bead, from Fetiar, Shet~ 
lst as Rian 
i Ae eas | 
, siaite a 5) A 
Waddell, J. Jeffrey, on Cross-slabs recently 
discovered at Miliport and Fowlis 
Wester, a) 
Wales, Pateraand Strainer, Tinned Bronze, 
from. m0 
Walls, Shotland, Polished Stone Knives 
ts Ne Saa e PMD 
B. Boog, presented a 
“Solitaire” Board, 6. 104 
‘oh Tnseriptton on 
Cross from Kllehoman, tnlay, M8 
Woullauill, Tarland, Aberdeenshire, Burial 
See 206, 850, 800 





— Bronze cup, eto, from 396, 350, 00 











Weisdale Voo, Tingwall, Shetland, Relies 
from a Burnt Mound” at, (dona 
Soo) comets er 

Well, St Peter's, at Lassentullich, Ran 
noch. 1 

Weaterwanna, Hanover, Roman Bronxe 
Pot from, . an 

‘West Lothian, Bronze Enamelled Skillet 

+ BR, 308, 
yess; Dalmeny 
Inchgarvle, Dalmeny; Linlithgow; 
Queensferry. 

Westell, W. Percival, presented Bronce 
‘Medal, 5 16 

— om b Romano-British Cernetery in 
Hertfordshire... + 105 

Westray, Orkney, Cup, Roman Glass, 
found at." i, BO, 5 

‘Whale, Dorsal Plate of, trom Bac Mhic 
Connain, . cy 

— Vertebra of, from Bae Sthie Conaain,. 
North Uish . . ss + 05.47.81 


‘Whetstones:— 
from Bekwal, Ashanti, (lonation) . —- 

i Garry Tochdrach, North Uist, 

{2 Lauderdale, (donation) : 

{y Sandwiek ‘Bay, Unst, Shetiand, 
(donation, = ee 
Nabe fees = 
‘Whin-mill, in Essie Churchyard, =. 
—MGlnck of Ease, 2 se 
“Whiteford Crest on Lend Rain-water 
‘Head from Ayrsbire, == 
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Whitehill, Berwickshire, Patera from, 0, 968 


‘Whitekirk Hill, East Lothian, Flint Seraper 


from,. + ro 
Whitelaw, Charles” E, presenied ‘Two 
“Farthenware Pitthers,. . 0. + 18 
Whorls: 
Pottery, from Garry Lohr, North 
Tabane ss toe SRE 
Stone > 
from Aichouse, Channelkirk, «42 
wv Colvadale, Unst, Shetland, (par- 
ehane) se 0 


uv Garry Toebdraeh, North Uist, 38, 40/. 


TI Lauderdale, (donation) =. 
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S Wont Fort, Harn's Heng, 168,100, 182 


Wigtownshire: ae Balgreggan : Carleton: 
‘Dowalton Look; Dunragit: Galdenseh 
Farm} Glenluce Sands; Sandhead : 
Stelloeh. 

Wilteld, Saint, . 

William Hl, Commission to ‘waitin 
‘Arnott from, 

Withon, tan G., presents » Win Stadt, 

Winton Park, Cockensie, Bast Lothian, 
Food-vessel from, (donation). 
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Wire, Bronze, from West Fort, Earn's 
Heugh, ae 
Woithill, near Perth, Fiat” Bronze Axe 
Wood, Oljects of: 
Carved Oak Bed and Chair at Crathes 
Handle of Roman Pick-axe trom Oroy 
Hill Fort, Report on Wood of, 
Montins, Oak, Carved, from Old Church 
of Montross, - . - e ee 
See also Bell, Goat; Boxes; Cogs 
Distaifs; Bowl; Moulds, Ginger 
‘bread ; Powder-flask, Priming ; Snuff: 
box; Tankards; Yarn-winder. 
‘Wooden Farm, Easter, Eekford, Roxburgh: 
‘sbire, Hoards of Iron and Bronze 
Objectstrom,. + es 
Wool from Caledonia, 
Works, ILM. Office of, presented Casts of 
the Sculptured Hook ot the Quarry, 
Traprin daw. 6 5 se 








Yahaarwell, Sandsting, Shetland, Potinhed 
‘Stone Knives from, 

Yarlshot, Shetland, Toteritn Report on the 
Excavation of a Bronze Age Dwelling 
atin MH, 

‘Yaro-winder of Wood, from Shotts, Lanark- 
‘shire, (donation) ©. es 

Yelgedron,Coltan de, 5 

Yell Shetland, Serpentine Ohject from. > 

Yetholm, Roxburghshire: see Coldamouth 
HU, near, 
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